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TO'THE 
Moſt Reverend Father in GOD, 


] O H N> 


By Divine Providence, 


Lord Archbiſhop of YOR K, 


Primate of England and Metropolitan. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


Hat I preſume to prefix fo great 
| a Name to theſe Papers, is not 
that I imagin they bear any 
proportion to the Honour, but only need 
the Support of your Patronage ; a Credir 
leſs than your Grace's would not be ſut- 
fhcient to countenance and authorize 
Morality in a looſe and diflolute World. 
My Lord, I confeſs my lelt Principal 
in this Prelumption upon your Good- 
A} nels, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

| neſs, but muſt, out of a little kind of 
Revenge, bring i inthe Learned and In- 
genious Undertakers, as Acceſſaries, for 
their ready and unanimous Concurrence 
in the Choice of your Grace for their 
Patron : Andipdeged, wha better qua- 
lity'd for the Prote&tioh of an incompa- 
jy Moraliſt, than ſo great a Divine ? 
though nans more unfit ro, recommend 
him to it than my ſelf. Your Lord- 
thip's Chara&ter is too. high, and your 
Taſte too fiae and diſtinguiſhing to re- 
lfh an Addreſs from "fo mean a Pen ; 
and I find the confidence of the Ar- 
rempt obliges me to account for the 
Motnves that induc'd' me to..it. The 
Relation'{have to that famous Cathedral, 

which your Grace is pleas'd lo frequents 
1y to fill with your excellent Prelence, 

and animare& with your admirable Dil- 
courſes ; as alto that I had to your vene- 
rable Predeceſſor ; and to that Learned 
and Worthy Seciety which enjoys the 
peculiar Honour of having my Lord 
Archb:fhop of ork, its Viſiter, firſt encou- 

rag d, 


The Epiftle Dedicatory, 
rag'd, and will, I hope, in ſome meas 
ſure,” qualifie my boldneſs in the Dedi- 
cation : Beſides, being conſcious. no 
Production of my own could eyer de- 
ſerve to appear under your Grace's 
Name, I thought it more eligible to run 
the rick of Cenſure, than be found 
wanting even to a borrow'd opportunity 
of expreſſing that great Zeal and Vene« 
ration I have for your Lordfhips.Me- 
rits, by Inclination as well as. Duty. 
And yer, for my own part, my Lord, 
I, who conceive my (elt, uponthe above- 
mention'd Reaſons, bound to: devote 
my beſt, though the meaneſt, endea- 
vours imaginable, to: your Graces Ho- 
nour and Service, ſhould ſcarce have 
offer'd a Perſon in-your: Lordſhip's Sta- 
tion the eafie Products of a few-vacant' 
Hours 5 did not the number and worth 
of the Gentlemen concern'd, eftihance 
the value of the Preſent; had: not the 
Argument an Afﬀinity with my 'Proteſ« 
fion ; and were there not Precedent 
both Ancient and Modern on my fide: 

A 4 The 
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The Learn'd Eraſmus has dedicated his 
Verſion of one fingle Chapter of our 
Authors Morals to one of your Grace's 
Predeceſlors; and another, the firſt in 
this Volume, to that great Monarch K. 
Henry the Eight. ' And would not this 
bring, me off, yet I perſwade my lelf 
the' Candowr of your Grace's Temper, 
would prove a fure Refuge at laſt, and 
ealily-pardon what the ſeverity of your 
Judgment could not approve. The 
Truth is, my: Lord, I was indebted 
ſome” public Teſtimony of my Grati- 


tude to your Grace's excellent Prede- 


ceſſor, but had not wherewitk: to dil- 
charge the Debt : This Summ was lent 
me, bur too late; and then who had a 
better Ticle to it, and to whom could [ 
' with more honeſty pay it, than to him 
who ſucceeds him in his great Abilities, 
as inchis See ? And he (for | muſt en- 
deavour to be juſt to a Memory (o pre- 
cious) came every way up to the Dig- 
nity: of his Character ; had a rare happi- 
nels in ſecondins the Determinations of 

a 


| 
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a clear and diſcerning Judgment, with 
an invincible Reſolution in the purſuit 
of them. He was moſt religiouſly Pi- 
ous towards his God, without leaning 
rowards either the Fopperies of Super- 
[tition, or the Rants of Enthuſiaſm; zea- 
lous for the Church without Bigortry 
in his Head, or Intereſt in his Heart ; 
obſtinately Loyal to his Sovereign, 
out of Conſcience; Learned, withouc 
Pomp and Noile; of an eaſte, yet aw- 
tul Kindneſs to his Dependants, and of 
a wonderful Afﬀability to all Men: In 
ſhort, one to be equall'd by few, out- 
done perhaps by none but his Succeſ- 
{or. 

As to the Author himſelf, my Lord, 
your Grace has not only ſhown your ſelf 
an accurate Judge of his great Worth in 
his own Native Language, by the 
great Eſteem you have always had for 
him, but has farther ſet an additional 
value upon him, in making many of 
the noble Precepts he delivers, ſpeak 
Engliſh long, ago through the whole 

Courſe 
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Courſe of your Life ; and and in re- 
Jation to any farther Verſion of him, | 
think I need only ſay, *tis pity ſuch 
equilly bright and ſolid Notions ſhould 
be confin'd to a very few Readers of the 
Original, and perhaps fewer Judges of 
his Senſe; lie buried either under the 
rubbiſh of his own Greek, or the un- 
faſhionable and unintelligible Engliſh of 
ani antiquated Tranflator. If it need 
any farther Vindication, I am ſenſible 
cis either to thoſe, who would ingrofs 
all good Senſe to themſelves, or who 
are too lazy or too weak for the perfor- 
mance, whom I am not bound to ſa- 
tisfie. If any thing prove but happy 
enough to. recommend the deſign to 
your Grace, *ewill be ſufficient to gain it 
the approbation of all underftanding 
Men ; and for others, their diſlike will 
be really a kindneſs. Your Lordſhip's 
good Opinion will make a Tranſlation 
Authentic : But, my Lord, it is not only 
the knowing, but the good Man, the 


tryed Royal ſt and the excellent Biſhop, 


that 


| 
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that render you admirable. Your vaſt 
and active Genius qualihed you for 
Government, and your Learning and 
Piety, ſtriking upon the diſcerning 
Goodneſs of your Royal Patron, deters 
min'd it to the Church : A Prince, who 
as in all things elſe, fo in this particu- 
larly, makes good his Claim to that 
Illuſtrious Title of Defender of the Faith ; 
that he fills up the molt eminent Stations 
in the Church with ſuch vigorous and 
able Aſertors of it as your Grace. And 
indeed, who better deſerv'd to be in- 
truſted with the Spiritual Sword now, 
than he who once ſo bravely wiclded 
the Temporal in its Defence * And 
yer, my Lord, the Archbiſhop ſeems to 
be the leaſt part of your Character. 
Now that you are arriv'd at almoſt the 
highett Pinnacle of the Temple, you 
grow greater in the good Opinion of 
all Men, by a generous Contempt of 
the Vanities of Greatneſs under your 
view, and rife by your Condeſceniions. 
For you have not unlearn'd the Offices 


of 
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of an Inferior Order, from your ad* 
vancement to a Superior. The great 
and ancient City of York is not more 
the Center of your Government, than 
your Cure the ſubje&t of your Paſtoral 
and Miniſterial Care. And to fill up 
all the momentous Duties of your {a- 
cred Function, and render you truly 
Primitive, you ſecond the unparallell'd 
Eloquence of your Tongue with that of 
your Life : Whilſt the one teaches your 
Auditors their Duty, the other encourages 
their Praiſe ; by that you molt clear- 
ly inſtru, by this you moſt effetually 
apply 3: and yet this, and much more 
than this, but the firſt Fruits, the ear- 
neſt of 'a few Months Enjoyment of 
your. Dignity. Your Lordſ{hip muſt 
( may I with all humility ule the liber- 
ty of che Expreſſion) give me leave to 
promiſethe World mighty things from 
a concurrence of ſuch great and noble 
Qualifications. My. :Lord, I pretend 
not to Panegyric in what I ſay ; am 


not fond of lighting a Taper to the Sun. 
All 


- IE wa re ens URS 
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All Perſons, who have any Merit of 
their own, muſt acknowledge your 
Grace's : Your Actions are true Elo- 
gies; and he muſt have your own 
Tongue or Pen, and have the Honour 
perſonally to know you, who would 
rightly Praiſe you. I cannot Flatter, 
and beſides your Grace is above it, Plu- 
tarch's Eflay upon the Subject, is enough 
ro make a Man abominate that ſordid 
and unmaaly Arrtifice 3 and your Lord- 
{ſhip's Sagacity would eaſily diſcover 
me without the help of his Direions, 
But, my Lord, your Minutes are too 
precious that I ſhould any farther rob 
your Grace, or your Province, 'of them ; 
and my deep Senſe, and juſt Value of 
your Grace's Merits naturally conclude 
in wiſhes for a long and happy conti- 
nuance of their Influence amongſt us. 
Thar therefore your Grace may live 
an aged Patron and Promoter of Lear- 
ning and Induſtry ; Example of Piety 
and Religion, Supporc and Ornament 
to the beſt of Churches, and the Spirit 

_ © : and 
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and Genius of your own Province in 


particular, is the paſſionate and difin- 
tcreſs'd wiſh of, 


My Lord, 
| Tour Grace's moſt Obediznt 


and moſt Devoted Servant, 


Geo, Tullie. 
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The Banquet of the Severi Wiſe Men, by 
Platarch, 


| Tranſlated from the Greek, by ROGER DAVIS, A. M. 


Dzocles . O wonder (my Friend Nicarchus) to find 
old T ruths ſo diſguiſed, and the Words 
and Actions of Men fo groſly miſrepre- 

ſented and lamely delivered, ſeeing People are fo diſpoſed 

ro give Ear and Credit to FiCtions of yeſterdays ſtanding ? 
ar neither were they only ſeven that were preſent at that 

Feaſt,as you were informed ; there were more than double 

that Number, I was there my ſelf in Perſon and Familiarly 

arquainted with Periander (my Art had gained me his ac- 
quaintance) and Thales Boarded at my Houle at the requeſt, 
and vpon the Recommendation of Periander ; whocver 
then gave you that acccount of our Feaſt, he did it very 
ſimply ; it is plain he did it upon Hear-fay, and that he 
was not there among usz now being together, and ar 

I eiſure, and poſſibly we may not live to find an opportu- 

nity ſo convenient another time ? I will (being you de- 

fire it) give you a faithful Account of the whole pro- 
ceedings at.that meeting. 

Periander had prepared a Dinner for us, not in the 
Town, but in a Room near the Dormitory which ſtands 
cloſe to the Temple of Venus, to whom he offered a 
Sacrifice that day ; for having negle&ed the Duty ever 
{ince his Mother dyed for Love ; he was reſolved now 
ro Attone for the Omiſſion, being warned fo to do by 
the Dreams of Meliſſa ; in order thereunto, there were 
provided a Rich Chariot for every one of the Gueſts ; ir 
was Summer time, and every part of the way quite tothe 
Seafide was hardly otherwile paſlable, by reafon of 

B throngs 
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throngs of People, and whdle Clouds of Duft : As ſoon 
as Thales eſpyed the Chariots ,in attendance, waiting at 
Door, he ſmilingly diſcharged them, and we walked on 
Font through the Fields to avoid the preſs and noiſe ; 
there was in our Company a. third , Perſon, his Naeme 
Niloxenus a Naucration, an Eminent Man, who was very 
Intimarely acquainted with Solon and Thales in /Egypr, he 
had- a 'Mefſage to deliver. to Byas, and a Letter :$ealed, 
the Contents whereof he knew not ; only he gueſſed it 
contained a Second Queſtion to be reſolvefl by Byas, and 
/in caſe Byas undertook: not to anſwer it, hehad fn Com- 
miſſion to impart it to the Wiſeſt Men in Greece ; What a 
| Fortune 1s this (quoth Nzloxenys) to hind you all toge- 
\ther ? This Paper (ſhewing ir us) I was Commanded to 
ſhew-ir you all {ingly and feverally : Thales replied, af- 
ter his wonted ſmiling way, If it contain any thing of 
Truſt, away with It to Priene, Byas will reſolve it with 
the ſame readineſs he did your former Problem. 'Whart 
Problem was that, quoth he 2 Why, faith Thales, a cer- 
tain Perſon ſent him a Beaſt for Sacrifice with this'Com- 
mand, he ſhould return him that part. of. his Fleſh which 
was beſt and worſt ; our Philoſopher very gravely and 
wiſely pulled out the. Tongue of the Beaſt, and ſent it 
the Doner ; which ſingle Act procured him the Name 
and Reputation of a very Wiſe Man': It was" not this 
Act alone that advanced him in the eftimarion of the 
World (quoth Nilexenus) . bur ke joytully Embraces whar 
you ſo carefully ſhun, the ,acquaitance and friendſhip of 
Kings and great Men ; and whereas he*Hoanours you for 
divers great Accompliſhments,he particularly admires you 
for this Invention ; that with little labour and ho help of 
any Mathematical Inſtrument, you took ſo truly the 
beight of. one of the Pyramids ; for kxing your Staff e- 
rect at the point of the Shadow which the Pyrimid caſt, 
and thereby making two Triangles, you demonſtrate , 


that what” proportion one Shadow had to the other, ſuch 
| the 
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the Pyramid: bore to the Stick : But as, I ſaid, you are-ac- 
cuſed* to! be a hater of Kings and certain Back-friends of 
yours have preſented Amaſis with a Paper of yours ſtuf- 
fed: with.Senrences reproachtul to Majeſty 5 as for inſtance, 
being at a certain time asked. by Malpazoras the Tonian, 
Ihat the moſt abſurd thing was: you had obſerved in your No+ 
tice.? You ſhould reply, An Old King. Another time, in 
a Diſpute that happened' '1n your Company about the 
Nature ob Beaſts, you ſhould affirm, 'That of H/ild Beaſts, 
a King; of Tame, a Flatterer were the worſt : Such Apoph- 
thegms mult needs be unacceptable to Kings who pretentl 
there is vaſt difference between them -and Tyrants. This 
was Pittacus's reply to Myrſi/us , and it was ſpoke in jeſt, 
quoth Tyales; nor was it an Old'King, I faid, 1 did ad- 
; mire to find , but an old Pilor. In this miſtake hows 
ever, Pme much of the Youths mind, who throwing a 
Stone at a Dog, hit his Stepmother, adding, My throw 
is not loſt however. I therefore eſteemed Solon a very Wiſe 
and Good Man, when I underſtood he refuſed Empire, 
and if Pittacus had never have Exclaim'd, O ye Gods, how 
hard a matter is it to be good | And Periander however he 
ſeems to be fick of his Fathers diſeaſe, yet he is to be 
Commended. that he gives Ear to wholeſome Dif 
courſes ,- and' Converſes on:y with Wiſe and Good 
Mea , rejedting the advice of Thraſibulus my Coun- 
try-man, who would have perſwaded him to chop 
oft 'the Heads of his Nobility, 2nd oppreſſed his other 
Subje&s ; for a Prince that chuſes rather to govern Slaves 
than Freemen,” is like a fooliſh Farmer , who throws his 
Wheat and Barly in the Streets to. fill his Barns witli 
ſwarms of Locuſt, and whole Cages of Birds; for Go- 
vernment has one good thing to make amends for the ma- 
ny evils attending it ; namely Honour and Glory: When 
Good Men pitch upon a fingle perſon; and prefer him 
to the "Throne becauſe he has none his equal tor Vertue 
and Goadnels ; and when Great Men place another” a- 
B 2 bovye 
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bove themſelves upon the ſcore chiefly of his admirable 
rerfetions ; but he that having aſcended the Throne, 
minds only his own Intereſt and Eaſe, pretermitting all 
care and concern for the welfare of the Subject, ſuch a 
Perſon is fitter to tend Sheep, or to drive Horſes, or to 
feed Cattle, than to govern Men of Reaſon. Bur this 
Stranger (continues he) has ingaged us in a deal of Im- 
pertinent chat, who regard not to ſpeak or offer any 
Diſcourſe ſuitable to the occaſion and end of our meet- 
ing, for doubtleſs it. becomes the Gueſt, as well as the 
Hoſt to make preparation before hand. It is reported, 
that the Sybarites uſed to invite their Neighbours Wives 
a whole Twelve Monghs before to their Entertainments 
that they might have convenient time to Trim and A- 
dorn themſelves; for my part I am of Opinion, he that .. 
would Feaſt as he ſhould, ought to allow himſelf more 
time for preparation than they , it being a more dif- 
ficulr matter to Compoſe the Mind into an agreeable 
temper. than to fit one's Clothes for the outward Orna- 
ment of: the Body ; for a Prudent Man comes not hither 
only, to fill his Belly, as if he were to fill a Bottle ; but 
to be ſometimes Grave and Serious , ſometimes Plea- 
ſant, ſometimes to liſten to others, and ſometimes to 
{peak himſelt what may benefit or divert the Company, 
if the meeting was intended for any good Uſe or Pur. 
pole, if the Victuals | be not good, Men may let them 
alone, or if the Wine be bad, Men may uſe Water, but 
for a Weak, Impertinent, Unmannerly Shallow Fellow 
Commoner, there is no Cure, he Marrs all the Mirth 
and: Muſic , and ſpoils the beſt Entertainment in the 
World , and it will be no eafy buſineſs to rid ones ſelf 
of a ſullen temper when once Entertained, ſince we find 
divers Men deceiving themſelves, Aﬀeronted even in their 
Debauches, have yet remembred the provocation to'their 
dying day, and never laid down the ſenſe thereof, bur 
wah their lives. Wherefore Chilo did very well and wiſe- 


ly 
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ly, for being invited the day before to a Feaſt, he would 
not promiſe to come till he had a particular given him of 
all their Names, who were to meet him ; For (quoth 
he) If my Buſineſs calls me to Sea, or I am Preſſed to ſerve 
my Prince in his Wars, there 1s a neceſſity upon me to reſt con- 
tented with whatever Company I fall into, though never ſo Un- 
ſuitable to my Luality or diſagreeable to my Nature ani Hu- 
mour ; but woluntarily and needleſly to Aſſociate my ſelf with 
any Riffe-raffe-rabble would ill become any Man pretending to 
but Common Diſcretion. 

The Egyptian Skeleton which they brought into their 
Feaſts, and expoſed to the view of their Gueſts, with 
this Advice, They ſhould not in their Merriment forget they 
ſhould ſhortly be themſelves ſuch as that was , tho it was a 
ſight not fo acceptable (as may be ſuppoſed) yet it had 
this Conveniency and Ule, to incite the SpeCtators, not 
to Luxury and Drunkennefs, but to mutual Love and 
Friendſhip ; perſwading them not to protract a Life in ir 
ſelf ſhort and uncertain by a tedious courſe of  Wickedneſs. 

In Diſcourſes of this kind we waſted our way, and 
were now come to the Houſe where Tha/es would not be 
waſhed; for he had but a white before Anointed himſelf, 
wherefore he took a Round to veiw the Horſe-race, and 
the Wreſtling place, and the Grove upon the Water- 
ſide, which was neatly trimed and beautified by Perian- 
der ; this he did not ſo much to fatishe his own Curioſity ; 
for he ſeldom or never admired any thing he faw, bur 
that he might not defoblige Periander, or ſeem to over- 
look or diſpiſe the Glory and Magnificency of our Hoſt : 
Of the reſt every one after he had anointed and waſhed 
himſelf, the Servants introduced him into a particular 
Room, purpoſely fitted and prepared for the Men ; 
they were guided thither through a Porch in which Ana- 
charſis ſat , and there was a certain Young Lady with 
him Combing his Head ; this Lady ſtepping forward to 
Welcome Thales, he ſaluted her, and ſmiling (faith he) 

B 3 Madam, 
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Madam, our Landlord is naturally 'Pleaſant and Obliving, but 
this day iT doubt not your 'Company and "Influence will make him 
much more ſo, I'me perſioadetd there cannot be a frown in your 
preſence. When 1 was-curious to enquire who this Lady 
was whom Thales thus Complemented, he faid, do ye 
not yet know the wiſe and worthy Emumalis, for fo her 
Father calls her, though -others call her Fathers Name 
Cleobulina, Doubtleſs (faith Nilexenus) they call her by 
this Name to commend - her Judgment and Wit, and 
reach into the more Abſtruſe and Recondite part of 
Learning; for | have my ſelf in Ayr ſeen and read fome 
Problems firſt ſtarted and diſcufled by her. Not fo, 
faith Thales, for ſhe uſes theſe ns Men uſe Dice, ſhe flings 
them among all ſhe meets without Study-or Premedita- 
tion ; ſhe is a Perſon of 'an-admirable Underſtanding of 
a Politic, Capacious Mind, of a very obliging Conver- 
ſation, and one that by 'her Rhetoric and the ſweetneſs 
of her temper, prevails upon her Father to govern his 
Subjects with the greareſt mildneſs in the World ; how 
popular ſhe is appears (ſaith Nilexenus) plainly to any 
that obſerves her pleaſant, Innocent Garb ; but pray 
(continues he) wherefore is it that ſhe ſhews ſuch Ten- 
derneſs and Aﬀection ro Anacharſis > Becauſe (replied 
Thales) he js a Temperate and Learned Man, who fully 
and freely makes known to her thoſe Myſterious Ways 
.of Dieting and Fhylicing the {ick, now in uſe among the 
Scythians, and I doubt not'ſhe now Coxes and Courts the 
Old Gentleman art the rate you ſee, for that very pur- 
poſe ſhe rakes this opporturity ro Diſcourſe him, and 
tearn ſomething of him. 

As we were come near the Dining Room, Alexidemus 
the Milefian, a bale Son of Traſibulus the T'yrant met us, 
he ſcemed ro be diſturbed, and in an angry tone, he 
muttered to himſelt ſome words which we could not di- 
ſin&ly hear ; but eſpying Thales, and recovering himſelf 
out of his diſorder, he complained how Periander had 


pur 
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put an inſufterable affront upon him ; He would not permit 
me ( faith he) to go to Sea, though I earneſtly importuned 
kim, but he would preſs me to Dine with him ; and when 1 
came as mvited, he aſſigned me a Seat unbecoming my Perſon 
and Charafter, the Afolians and Iſlanders, and other of I 
ferior rank, being placed above me ; whence it 1s eaſie to infer 
how mean'y he thinks of my Father, and undemable, how this 
Affront put upon me, robounds diſgracefully in my Parents 
Face: Say you ſo ( quoth Tha/es ) are you a traid let 
the place leffen or diminiſh your Honour and Worth 2 
as the Agyptians commonly hoid the Stars are magnitied 
or leflened accordivg to their place and polition in a higher 
or lower Sphere 2 and are you more fooliſh than that 
Spartan, who when the Prefect of the Muſic had ap- 
pointed him to fit in the loweſt Seat in the Quire, repli- 
ed, This is prudently done, for this is the 1eady way to 
bring this Sear into Repute and Eſteem. It's a frivolous 
confideration where, or below whom we (it; and it is a 
wiſer part to adapt our ſelves to the Judgment and Hu- 
mour of our Right and Left-hand-man, and the reſt of 
the Company, that we may approve our ſelves worthy 
of their Friendſhip, when they find we take no Per at 
our Hoſt, but are rather placed near ſuch good Com- 
pany ; and whoſoever is diſturbed upon the Account of 
his place ſeems to be more angry with his Neighbour 
than with his Hoſt : but certainly very Troubleſum and 
Nauſeous to both : Thele are fine words, and no more, 
quoth Alexidemus, for I obſerve you the wiſelt and moſt 
mortified of Men ( for all your Craftto hide it ) as Am- 
bitious as other Men ; and having faid thus, he paſt by 
us Doggedly and trooped oft : Tales ſeeing us admiring 
the Inſolence of the Man, declared he was a fellow na- 
turally of a blockifh, ſtupid Diſpoſition, for when he 
was a Boy, he took a parcel of rich Pertume that was 
preſented to Thra/ybulus and poured it into a large Bowl, 
and mixing it with a quantiry of Wiae, he drank it oft, 
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ard was ever hated tor it. As Thales was talking after 
this faſhion, comes in a Servant and rells us, it was Pe- 
riander's pleaſure we would come in and inform him 
what he thought of a certain Creature brought into his 
preſence that Inſtant, whether it were a Monſter,in Na- 
ture, himſelf ſeeming mightily afteCted and concerned ; 
for he judged his Sacrifce polluted by it ; at the ſame 
time he walked before us into a certain Houſe adjoyning 
to his Garden-Wall, where we found a Young Beard- 
leſs Shepherd, tolerably handſom, who having opened a 
Leathern Bag, produced and ſhewed us a Child born 
(as he averred) of a Mare, his upper part, as far as his 
Neck and his Hands were of Human Shape, and the reſt 
of his Body reſembled a perfe&t Horſe, his Cry was like 
that of a Child newly born ; as ſoon as Niloxenus ſaw ir, 
he cryed out, The Gods deliver us, and away he fled as 
one ſadly affrighted, but Thales Eyed the Shepherd a con- 
{iderable while, and then ſmiling (for it was his way 
to jear me perpetually about my Art) ſays he, I doubr 
not (Dzocles)) but you. have been all this time in pro- 
fourd Mgſitation for an acceptable Sacrifice to appeaſe 
thoſe Gods in particular, whoſe province and work it is 
to Ayert evils from Men, as if ſome great and grievous 
thing had happened. Why not (quoth I for undoubr. 
edly this prodigy portends Sedition and War, and I fear 
the dire portents thereof may extend to my ſelf, my 
Wife and Children, and prove all our Ruin ; fince be- 
fore I had attoned for my former fault, the Goddeſs 
ves us this ſecond Evidence and Proof of her diſpleaſure, 
Thales replyed never a word, but laughing went out of 
the I ouſe, and meeting Periandey at the Door, he in- 
quired what we thought of that Creature ; he diſmiſſed 
me, and taking Periander by the Hand, whatſoever Diocles 
ſhall perſwade you to do, do it at your beſt Leiſure, but 
] adviſe you either to keep no Men to keep your Mares, 
or give them leaye to marry ; When Perjander heard him 
out 
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out, he ſeemed infinitely pleaſed, for he laught outright 
and hugging Thales in his Arms, he kiſſed him ; then 
(faith he ) O Dyocles, I am apt to think the worſt is 
over, and what this Prodigy portended is now at an 
end ; for do you not apprehend what a loſs we have 
ſuſtained in the want of Alexidemus's good Company at 
SUpPer. | 

When we entered into the Houſe, Thaler raiſing his 
Voice, inquired, where it was his Worſhip refuſed to be 
placed, which being ſhewed him, he fat himſelf in that 
very place, and prayed us to fit down by him, and 
(faith he) I would gladly ſpend my Money provided I 
had an opportunity to {it and eat with Ardalus. This 
Ardalus was a Trazenian by Birth, by Profefſion a Miſtrel, 
and a Prieſt of the Ardalian Muſes, whoſe Temple Old 
Ardalus had Founded and Dedicated : Here Aſop who 
was icnt from Creſus to vilit Periander, and withal to 
conſult the Oracle at Delphos, fitting by and beneath Solon: 
upon a low Stool, told the Company this Fable ; A 
Lydian Mule viewing his own Picture in a River, and 
admiring the bigneſs and beauty of his Body, raiſes his 
Creſt, he waxes proud, reſolving to imitate the Horſe 
in his Gate and Running, bur preſently recolle&ting his 
Extraction, how that his Father was but an Aſs at Beſt, 
he ſtops his Career, and checks his own haughtineſs and 
Bravery. Chilo replied after his ſhort, conciſe way, you 
are ſlow, and pray make haſt in imitation of your Mule. 

Amidſt theſe Diſcourſes in comes Meliſſa and {its her 
down by Periander, Eumetzs followed, and came in as we 
were at Supper, then Thales calls ro me {1 fat me down 
above Bya ) Why do you not make Byas acquainted 
with the Problems fent him from the King by Niloxenus 
this ſecond time, that he may ſoberly and warily weigh 
them ? Byas anſwered, He had been already ſcared with 
that News ; I have known Bacchus for ſome Reaſons to 


be termed Stout, and for his Wiſdom to be termed 
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ayorey, that is, The Interpreter, therefore I ſhall under- 
take ir when my Belly is full of Wine : Thus they jeſted 
and reparteed and played one upon another all the white 
they ſat at Table, Obſerving the unwanted Frugality 
of Periander at this time I confidered with my ſelf, that 
the Entertainment of wiſe and good Men is a piece of 
Good Husbandry, and fo far from enhancing a Man's 
Expences that in truth it ſerves to ſave charge ; the charge 
(to wit) of coſtly Foreign Unguents and Junkets, and 
the waſte of the Richeſt Wines which Periander's State 
and Greatneſs required him every day in his ordinary 
Treats to Expend, fuch coſtly Proviſions were uſeleſs 
here, and Periander's Wiſdom appeared in his Frugality ; 
Moreover his Lady had laid aſide her richer Habit, and 
appeared in an ordinary, but a very becoming Drels. 
Supper now ended, and Meliſſa. having diſtributed the 
Garlands, we offered Sacrihce, and - when the Minſtrel 
had played us a Tune or two ſhe withdrew ; then Ar- 
dalus enquired of Anacharſis, it there were Women Fidlers 
at Scythia, he ſuddenly and ſmartly replied, There are no 
Vines there. Ardalus asked a ſecond queſtion, Whether 
the Scythians had any Gods among them ? Yes (quuth Ana- 
charſis) and they underſtand what Men ſay to them, nor 
are the Scythians of the Grecian Opinion ( however theſe 
1:{t may be the better Orators ) that the Gods are better 
pleaſed with the ſounds of Flutes and Pipes, than with 
the Voice of Men. My Friend (faith &/op ) whar 
would you ſay, if you ſaw our preſent Pipe-makers 
throw away the Bones of Fawns and Hind- calves, to uſe 
thoſe of Aﬀes, affirming they yield the ſweeter and more 
melodious found, therefore the Muſic of Cleobulus's Phry- 
gian Pipe, and the ſound of his Hind's Bone (they fay) 
did ſo powerfully affe& the very Beaſts that they liſtned 
to it with the greateſt Attention and Admiration. One 
would wonder that an Afs, a grofs Animal, and no lover 


of Mulic yet aftord Bones fo fit for Harmony, therefore 
it 
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it is doubtleſs (quoth Ni/oxenus) the Agyprians accuſe us 
Naucracians of Folly for uſing Pipes made of Afes Bones, 
it being an inſufferable fault in any of them to liſten to 
the Flute or Cornet, the ſound thereof being (as they 
eſteem ir ) ſo like the Braying of an Als; and you know 
an Aſs is hateful to the Egyprians ever fince the Miſcar- 
riage of Typhon. 

There happening here a ſhort ſilence, and Periander © 
obſerving Niloxenus willing, but not daring to ſpeak, 
ſaid, I cannot but commend the civility of thoſe Places 
and Perſons who give Audience frft to Strangers, and 
afterwards to their own Citizens z wherefore I judge it 
convenient that we Inhabirants and Neighbours ſhould 
proceed no farther art preſent m our Diſcourſe, and now 
Attention be given to -thoſe Royal Propoſitions ſent us 
from &2ype, which the worthy Niloxenus is Commiſſhon- 
ed todeliver to Byas, that he and we may Scan and Exa- 
min them together : for where, or in what Company 
would a Man more joytully adventure to give his Opi- 
nion than here in this ; and-{ince it 1s his Majeſties plea- 
ſure, 1 ſhould give my Judgment firſt, in obedience to 
his Commands I will, and afterwards they ſhall come to 
every one of you in order. 

Then Niloxenus delivered the Paper to Byas, who broke 
up the Seal, and commanded it to be read in all their 


hearing ; the Contents were theſe, 
Maſis the King ef Agypt, to Byas the Wiſeſt of the 


Grecians, health. There 1s a Conteſt between my 
Brother of F.thiopia, and my ſelf about Wiſdom, and being 
baffled in divers other particulars, he now demands of me a 
thing Abſurd and Imprafticable ; for be requires me to drink up 
the Ocean dry. If I be able to read this his Riddle, divers 
Cities and Towns now in his Poſſeſſion are to be annexed ta 
my Kingdom ; but if I cannot reſolve this hard Sentence, and 


give him the right meaning thereof, he requires of me my right 
<- 
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to-all the Towns, bordering upon Elephantina ; Conſider with 
ſpeed the Premiſes, and let me receive your Thoughts by Ni- 
loxenus. Pray looſe no time, if in any thing 1 can be ſervice- 
able to your City or Relations and Allies, you may command me, 
Farewel, 


' Byas having peruſed, and for a little time meditated 
- upon the Letter, and whiſpering Cleobulus in the Ear (he 
fat by him) what a Narration is here, O Niloxenus ? will 
Amaſis who governs ſo many Men, and is ſeized of many 
flouriſhing Territories drink up the Ocean, for the gain 
of a few Paltry, Beggarly Villages and Wapentakes? 
Niloxenus replied with a ſmile, Confider (good Sir) what 
may be done ; ##hy then, let Amaſis require the FErthiopian 
King to ſtop the Streams which from all parts flow, and empty 
themſelves in the Ocean until he have drunk out the whole 
remainder, for I conceive he means the preſent Waters, not 
thoſe which ſhall flow into it hereafter. Niloxenus was fo 
overjoyed at this anſwer, that he could not contain him- 
ſelf, he hugged and kiſſed the Author, the whole Com- 
pany liked his Opinion admirably well, and Chzlo laugh- 
ing, defired Niloxenus to get aboard immediately before 
the Sea was conſumed, and tell his Maſter he ſhould 
mind more to render his Government plealing and eafie 
to his People, than how to ſwallow ſuch a quantity of 
Salt Waters: Byas underſtands theſe things very well, 
and knows to oblige your Lord with very uſeful Inſtru- 
Qtions, which if he vouchſafe to intend he ſhall no more 
need a Golden Platter to waſh his Feet, to gain reſpe& 
from his Subjects, all will love and honour him for his 
Vertue, though he were ten thouſand times more hateful 
to them than he is; it were well and worthily done 
(quoth Periander) if all of us did pay him our firſt Fruits 
in this kind by the Poll (as Homer ſaid) Such a courſe would 
bring him an Acceſſion of Honour, but the Profit would be 


principally ours, 
To 
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Fo this point it is fit that Solon ſhould firſt ſpeak (quoth 
Chile) not only becauſe he is the eldeſt in the Company, 
and therefore ſits uppermoſt at Table; but becauſe*he 
governs and pives Laws to the ampleſt and moſt com- 
pleat and flouriſhing Republic in the World, that of Athens. 
Here Niloxenus whiſpered me in the Ear, O Diocles (faith 
he) how many Reports fly abour, and are believed, and 
how ſome men delight in Lies, they either feign of their 
own Heads, or moſt greedily (wailow from the Mouths 
of others. In Egype I heard it reported, how Chilo had 
renounced all Friendſhip and Correſpondence with Solon, 
becauſe he maintained the murability of Laws. A ridicu- 
lous fiction (quoth T) for then he and we muſt have re- 
nounced Lycurgus, who changed the Laws and Govern- 
ment of Sparta. 

Solon pauſing a while,gave his Opinion in thefe words, 
I conceive that Monarch, whether Kzng or Tyrant , were infi- 
nitely to be commended that would exchange his Monarchy for 
a Commonwealth: Byas ſubjoyned, And wou'd be firſt and 
Foremoſt in conforming to the Laws of his Country, Thales 
added, I reckon that Prince happy, who being O'!d, dies in his 
Bed a Natural Death. 4ly, Anacharſis, If he alone be a Wiſe 
Man. 5ly, Cleobulus laid, If be truſt none of his Courtiers and 
Favourites, or his . Counſel roo much. Gly, Pittacus \ſpake 
thus, - If his ſubjets have greater love for his Perſon, than fear 
of his Power. Laſtly, Chilo concluded taus, 4 Magiſtrate 
of ſuch high Dignity ought to have Thoughts, Purpoſes and 
Reſolutions ſuitable to his Greatneſs, not Mean and Earthly, 
and Creeping, but High as his place, Divine and Immortal. 

When all had given in their Judgments upon this point, 
we requeſted Periander, he would condeſcend to give the 
Company the ſatisfaCtion to let them know his Thoughrs 
upon the ſame Head.Diſorder ard diſcontent appearing in 
his Countenance, He faid,Theſe Opinions were enough to ſcare 
any Wiſe Man from affetting Empire : Theſe things,lauth £/op 
(after his farcaſtical way) ought rather ro have been Diſcuſſed 

privatesy 
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privately among our ſelves, leſt we be accounted Antimonar- 
chical, while we deſire to be eſteemed Friends and Loyal Coun- 
ſellsfs : Solon gently clapping him upon the Shoulder, and 
ſmiling, anſwered, Do you not perceive our friends aim, 
is, to perſwade our King to be more moderate, and to 
make a Tyrant more favourable, when he perfwades 
him rather not to Reign than to Reign ill : Then we 
muſt believe you before the Oracle (quoth &/9p) who 
pronounced that City happy, that had but one Common 
Cryer in it. Yes (quoth Solon) and Athens, though now 
a Commonwealth, hath but one Common Cryer,and that 
1s the Law, though the Government be Democratical ; 
but you {my friend) have been fo accuſtomed to the 
Croaking of Ravens, and the Prating of Jays, that you 
forget your own : it ſhould ſeem ſo in him who maintains 
it to be the happineſs of a City to be under the Com- 
mand of one Man, and yet accounts it the praiſe of a 
Feaſt where Liberty is allowed every Man to fpeak his 
Mind freely upon what Subject he pleaſes. But you have 
not prohibited your Servants Druakennels as you have 
torbidden them to. love or uſe Dry Oyntments : Solo 
laught at this, Cleodorus the Phylitian (quoth: he) Dry 
Oyatment 1s as great a Bull, as Watered with Wine, yer 
the mixture 1s very pleaſant , and therefore (fauh Chilo) 
it concerns Men the more carefully to avoid it. op pro- 
ceeds, Thales ſeemed to imply, that he ſhould. ſoon grow 
old : Periander laughing, We ſuffer deſervedly [faith he) 
for that before we had perfected our Animadverſions and 
Remarques upon the Letter, we are fallen upon. Diſputes 
ſo ſtrangely foreign to the matter under conſideration, 
and therefore | pray (Niloxenus) read out the remainder 
of your Lords Letter, and ſlip not this opportunity to 
receive what fatisfaRion all that are preſent ſhall be able 
to give you. 

The Command of the King of Ethiopia (fays Nilox- 


ents) is na mare, nor no leſs than' to uſe Archilochus's 
Phraſe 
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Phraſe, Ayu can, the meaning is inſcrutable, 
and cannot be found our; but your Lord is more favoura- 
ble in his Queries, for he commanded him only to re- 
folve him what was moſt Ancient, moſt Beautiful, Grea- 
teſt, Wiſeſt, moſt Common, and withal, what was moſt 
profitable, moſt pernicious, molt ſtrong, and moſt eafie ; 
did he reſolve and anſwer every one of theſe Queſtions ? 
He did /quoth Nz{oxenis | and do you judge of his Anſwers 
and the ſoundneſs thereof : and it is my Princes purpoſe 
as njot to miſrepreſent his Reſponſes, and condemn unjult- 
ly what he faith well, 'ſo where he finds him under a mi- 
ſtake, not tro ſuffer that to paſs without CorreCtion, his 
Anſwers to the foreſaid Queſtions I will read to you. 
Whar is moſt ancient 2 Time. What is greateſt? The 
World. What is wiſeft ? Truth, What is moſt beau- 
tifu! > The Light. What is moſt common ? Death. 
What is moſt profitable? God. What is moſt pernici- 
ous ? An Evil Genius. What is ſtrongeſt ? Fortune. 
What is moſt eafte ? That which is moſt pleaſant. 
When Niloxenus had read out theſe Anſwers there was 
a ſhort ſilence among them ; by and by Thales delires N;- 
loxenus to inform him it Amaſis approved of theſe Anſwers; 
Niloxenus ſaid, He liked ſome, and dilliked others ; there 
is not one of them right and ſound, quoth Thates, but all 
full of wretched folly and ignorance. As for Inſtance, 
how can that be moſt ancient whereof part is paſt, part 
is now preſent, and part is yet to come ; every Man 
knows it is younger than our Words or Actions. As to 
his Anſwer that Truth is the moſt wiſe thing ; it 1s as in- 
congruous as if he had affirmed the Light to be one Eye; 
if he judged the Light to be the moſt beautiful, how 
could he overlook the World ? As to his Solutions con- 
cerning the Gods and Men, good or evil Angels or Ge- 
vius's they are full of Preſumption and Peril, What 
he faith of Fortune is void of ſenſe, for her Inconſtancy 
and Ficklenels proceeds from want of Strength and 
Power, 
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Power, nor is death the moſt Common Thing, the Li- 
ving are ſtill at, liberty, it hath not arreſted them. Bur 
leſt we be cenſured as Men that have a faculty ro find 
faults only, we will lay down our Opinions of theſe 
things, and compare them with thoſe of the Eehiopian, 
and I offer my ſelf firſt (if Nizoxenus pleaſes) to deliver 
my Opinion on every one (ingly, and I will relate both 
Queſtions and Anſwers in that method and order they 
were ſent to Ethiopia, and read to us. What is moſt An- 
cient ? Thales anſwered, God, for he had no beginning. 
What is preateſt ? Place ; the World contains all other 
things, this ſurrounds and contains the World. What is 
moſt Beautiful ? The World, for whatever is framed Ars 
tificially and Methodically is a part on'r. What is moſt- 
Wile? Time; for it has found out moſt things already, 
it will find out the reft in due time. What is moſt Com- 
mon ? Hope ; for they that want other, are Matters of 
this. Whar is moſt profitable ? Vertue ;: for by a right 
managery of other things, ſhe makes them all beneficial 
and advantageous. What is moſt pernicious ? Vice; for 
it depraves the heſt things we enjoy. What is the moſt 
ſtrong ? Neceſſity ; for this alone is inſuperable. Whar 
is moſt cafie ? That which is moſt agreeable to Nature, 
for Pleafures themſelves are ſometimes tedious and nau- 
ſeating. OP 

All che Conſult approved of Thales's Solutions. Then 
Cleodemus ſaid (My Friend Niloxenus) it becomes Kings 
to propound and reſolve ſuch Queſtions , but the Inſo- 
lence of that Barbarian, who would have Amaſis drink the 
Sea, would have been better fitted by ſuch a ſmart Re- 
primand as Pztrachus gave Aljatte, who ſent an Imperious 
Letter to the Lesbyans, he ſent him word, His time had 
been better imployed in eating his Hot Bread, and his Gar- 
lick. 

Periander here aſſumed the Diſcourſe, and faid, it was 
the manner of the Ancient Grecian heretofore, O Cleo- 
Ti: demuz, 
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demus, to propound Doubts to one another, and it hath 
been rold us, thar the myſt Famous and Eminent Poets 
uſed to meer at the Grave of Amphidamus in Chalſis (this 
Amphidamus was 2 very wile Perton, one that had perpe- 
tual Wars with the Ererrians, and ar laſt loſt his Life in a 
Battle near Li/as) and becauſe the Writings ef. thoſe Poets 
compoſed in Verſe as 'they made the Argument more 
knotty , fo the Decifion proved more difficult, and the 
great names of the Antagoniſts, Hemer and Heſiod whoſe 
excellency was fo well known , made the Umpires time- 
rous and ſhy to determine ; they therefore betook them- 


ſelves to thele forts of Queſtions, and Homer propounded 
this Riddle, 


M# on wor Tyys 7 *K6 ya Th jill” tavoy(o mz pg Iv 
Mn] #525 w]9mdey. That is, 


Tell me Muſe what thoſe things are which never were, nor ne- 


ver ſhall be ? Hemer inſtantly pronounced this Jargon ha. 
ving neither Senſe nor Reaſon in. 


2 & » Ul 
"AP oTay dues Aid; mubs ravaymdts aan 
, » Us . - 
"Apart oy]eilLuny gray wo menvitts, That is, 


When the Fiery, Loud-ſounding horſes ſtraining for Vifory, 
ſhall break the Chariots to Shivers by Jupiters Tomb ; for this 
reply was infinitely Commended, and by the Oracle ad- 
judged Poet Laureat. Pray tell me (quoth Cleodemus) what 
difference there is between theſe Riddles, and thoſe of 
Eumetis which to recreate her ſelf , ſhe frames and invents 
with: as, much pleaſure as other Virgins make Nets and 
Girdles ;. they may be fit to offer and puzzle Women 
withal, but for Men to bear their Brains to find out their 
Myſtery, would be mighty Ridiculous ; Erumetis looked 
like.one that had a great mind to reply, but' her modeſty 
would not permit. her; for her Face was filled with blu- 

C ſhes 3 
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ſhes : But Eſp in her Vindication, asked whether it 
was n6t much more Ridiculous, that alf preſent can- 
not refolve the Riddle ſhe propounded ro theta before 


Supper. 
5 » 4% ” TT. oP 3 » .» 4 , 
Ard cry vet jaenxoy en” after x03 ivy te. 


Can your tell me how to Conffrue this, and what the 
Senſe on'r may be ? Ttuly (ſays Cleddemus) the knowledg 
thereof will be of lictle uſe or profit to te, and yer (quotkr 

) no Man underſtands this thing better, and praCtifes 
ft more judicioufly and ſuccefifulty than your ſelf, if your 
deny it, I have my Witnefles ready, and there are your 
Cupping-glafſes. Cleodemus laught out-right, for of all 
the Phyſicians iti his time,none ufed Copping: glaſfes like 
him, he being a Perſon that by his frequent and fortunate 
application thereof brought them firſt into requeſt in the 
world. Mrneſiphilis the Arhenian, a Friend and Favourite 
bf Solos ſaid, Of Periander, our Diftcoutſe, as our Wine, 
ought to be diſtributed, not according to our Power of 
Priority, but Freely and mY as in a Popular State ; 
for what hath been alteady diſcourſed concerning King- 
doms and Empires fignifies lirtle ts us who live in « De- 
mocracy. Wherefore | judge it convenient that every one 
6f you {hould freely and impartially declare his Senſe of a 
Popular State, and let Solon judge of the whole. Fhe 
motion pleaſed all the Company, then faith Sofon, My 
Friend Mneſiphilus, tten;0y together with the reſt'of this 
good Company, my Opinion concerning Republics, but 
fince youare willing to hear it again, I hold that City ot 
State happy, and the ſafety thereof much ſecured ; in 
which, as well thoſe that are not Particularly and Perſo- 
nally injured, are yet as forward to queſtion and cotre& 
wrong -doers, as that Perſon who is tnore Immediately 
wronged ; Bas added, Where all fear the Law, as they 
fear a Tyrant. $34 Thates ſaid, Where the Citizens are 


neither 
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neither too rich, rior roo poor. 4, Azacharſis (aid; 
Where, though in all other reſpects they are equal, yer 
Vertuous Men are advanced', and Vitious Perfotis de- 
graded, 5ly, Cleobulus faid, Where the Rulers fear Re-. 
proof and ſhame, more than rhe Law. 6h, Picrachn) 
ſaid, Where Good Men only are eleted into places of 
Power, and permitted to bear Offices, and Evil Men 

ohibited, or upon the firſt apprehenſion of their Wic- 
Ledneſ and Injuſtice inftantly diſcarded. Chil pauſing a 
lirele while, determined that the beft State, and moſt du- 
rable, where the Subject minded more rhe Law it ſelf; 
than the Lawyers and Orators. Periander concluded with 
his Opinion, that that was the beſt Democracy whith came 
next, and was likeft ro an Ariftocracy. | 

Having ended this Diſcourſe, 1 begged they would 
condefcend to direct me how to govern a Houſe : They 
were few who had Ciries and Kingdoths to govern if 
compared with thoſe who had Houſes and Families td 
manage. Aiſop laughed and ſaid, I hope you except 41a- 
charſit out of your number ; for having no Houſe, he 
glories becauſe he can be contented with a Chariot only : 
He and his Country-men ſay; The Stn is whirled abour 
from one end of the Heavens to the other in his Chariot. 
Therefore (ſaith Aracharſit) He alotie, or He principally 
w moſt frve among the Gods; and ever at his own liber« 
ty and diſpoſe: He governs all, and is governed and ſub» 
je to tone ; but he rides and reigns : and ybu know 
hot how Magnificent and Capacious his Chariot is; 
you did, you would not thus floutingly vilifie our Serb» 
a1 Chariots, nor prefer any of your Cornages before them: 
for you ſeem, in my fo mmgy to' call choſe Cotta» 
pes made of Wood Mud, a Houſe as who ſhould 
call che Shell; and riot the Living Creature, a Snail-? 
Therefore you laughed, when S/o# rod you, how whetz 
he viewed Cfzſus his Palace, and found it richly and glo- 
Hofly Futhiflizd; yet he Gould net yield be lived happily, 

Cz ; | 


unit 
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until he had tried the inward and inviſible State of his - 
Mind ; for a Man's Felicity: conſiſts not in the outward 
and vifible Favours 'artd Bleffings of Fortune , but in the 
' inward and.unſeen PerfeCtions'and Riches-of the Mind : 
And you ſeem to. have forgot your own Fable of the 
Fox, who contending with the. Leopard, and having re- | 
ferred the Matter in Controverſie to the Arbitration-of 
an indifferent and impartial Umpire, he defired him to 
con{ider, not. ſo much the Outſide; - for (faith he) 1 have. 
more various and different Fetches and Tricks in myMind, 
than he has Marks or Spots in his Body. You regard only 
the Hand-work of Carpenters and Maſons, and Stone-cut- 
ters, and call this a Houſe ; not what one hath within, his 
Children, his Wife, his Friends and Attendants, with 
whom if a Man lived in an Emets Bed, or a Birds Neſt, 
enjoying in'common the ordinary Comforts of Life, this 
Man may be affirmed to. live a happy and a fortunate 
Life. . This isall the Anſwer I purpoſe to return /£/op 
(quoth Anacharſis) and I tender it Diocles , as my ſhare in 
this Diſcourſe; only let the reſt give in their Opinions, if 
they. pleaſe. Soon thought that Houſe moſt happy, where 
the Eſtate was got without Injuſtice,kept withvur Diſtruſt, 
and ſpent without Repentance. Byas ſaid, "That Houſe 
is happy, where the Maſter freely and voluntarily dyes 
what the Law -would elſe compel him to do ; when he 
does out of -choice, what orhers do only out of neceſſity, 
and for fear of Puniſhment. Thales held that Houſe moſt 
happy, where the Maſter had 'moſt Leiſure and, Reſpite 
from buſineſs, - C/eobulus ſaid, - That in which the Maſter 
1s more beloved than feared. Piteacus ſaid, That is molt 
happy, where Superfluities are not required, and Necef- 
faries are not wanting. Chzlo added, That Houſe is moſt 
-happy,” whoſe Peace is nat diſturbed by divers Maſters, 
but one rules there, as a Monarch in his Kingdom. And 
he proceeded, When a certain Lacedemonian defired Ly- 
.curgus to eſtabliſh a Democracy. in their City,Go you, Friend, 
--73 : replied 
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replied . he, and try the Experiment faſt in your own Houſe: 
When they had. all given .in their Opinions upon this 
Point, Eumetis and Me!s/ja.withdrew. "Then Periander call- 
ed for al arge Bowl full of Wine and drank to Chile. Chile: 
pledged him, and drank to Byas ; 4rdalus tanding up, 
called ro Fſop, and (fairh he) Will you not hand the Cup 
ro your Friends at this end, o'th* Table ? When you be, 
hold thoſe perſons there ſwilling up all that.good Liquor, 
and imparting none to us here, as it the Cup were thar 
of Bathycles ? Bur this Cup (querh A&ſop) is no Public Cup, 
it hath ſtood fo long by S/on's Trenchard. Then Pitta- 
cus calling to Mne/iphy/as. Why (faith he) does not Solen 
Drink, but a&t incontradiCtion to his own Verſes. 


= "ea Ss Kumggevs voy ji GlAm 3) A190UTE 
Kei Msowy, &c, 


T love that Ruby God whoſe Bleſſings flow « : 6 Fo 
In Tydzs to recreate my Thirſty Maw ; SS 
Venus I court, the Muſes 1 adore, | 

Who give us Wine and Pleaſures evermore. 


Anacharſis (ubjoyned , He fears your ſevere Ls w, my 
Friend Pittacus wherein you decreed the Deunkard a dou- 
ble Puniſhment, you ſeem little ro fear the Penalty who 
have adventured heretofore, - and now- again before my 
Face to break that Law, and ro demand a.Crawn for 
the Reward of your debauch. Why not (quath An 
charſis) when there is a Reward promiſed tg the hardeſt 
Drinker, why ſhould I not. demand my ,ceward having 
drunk down all my fellows 5 or inform me in any other. 
end Men drive at in drinking much Wine, but;;to'.be 
drunk 2 Pizracus laught at this.Reply, and ſpp told them 
this Fable, The Wolf (faith he) ſeeing a parcel of Shep- 
herds in their Booth feeding ypon a Lamb, approaching 


near themy, what a Buſtle and Nolile, and Uproar had 
C's | there 
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there been (faith he) if 1 had done but what you do ? 
Chilo ſaid, £fop bath very juſtly revenged himfelf upon 
us,who a while ago topped his Mouth, now he obſerves 
how we preyented Mneſiphilus's Diſcourſe , when the 
Queſtion was put why Solon did not drink up his Wine ? 
Whreſiphilus then ſpake to this etc, 1 know this to be 
the opinion of Solon, that in every Art and Foculty, Di- 
vine and Human , the work which is done, is more de- 
fired than the Inflrumens wherewith it is done, and the 
end than the means conducing to that end, as for In- 
ſtance, a Weaver thinks a Cloak or Coat more roperly 
his Work; then the ordering of his Shurtles,or > divers 
motions of his Beams. A Stnith minds the Sodering of 
his Irons, and the Sharpening of the Ax more than thoſe 
licle things preparatory to theſe main matters, as the 
kindlings of the Coals, &;. Yet farther, A Carpenter 
would juſtly blame us if we ſhould affirm, ir is not his 
work to build Houſes or Ships, but to bore Holes, or to 
make Mortar ; and the M by would be implacably in- 
cenſed with him that ſhould fay, Their buſineſs is only 
to make Harps and Pipes, and ſuch' Muſical laftruments, 
not the Inſtitution and Corre&ion of Manners , and the 
Government of thoſe Mens Paſſions who are lovers of 
Siaging, and Mafters of Muſic, and agreeably Copula- 
tion is not the work of Fenils, nor is Drunkenneſs that 
of Bacchu; ;* but Love anfl Friendſhip, AﬀcQion and Fa- 
miliarity which i is begot and improved by the means of 
fheſe, Solon terms theſe works Divine, and he profeſles 
be hoy and now profecutes them' in his declining years 
as yi as ever in his yourbful days: That mutual 
love 1 Man and Wike * 1s the work of Venus, the 
mak hey? of the pleaſtye affeing rheir Bodies, mix and 
neck their ES divers others baving little or ns 
intance before, have” yer cantrafted *a firm and 
iy ndfhip over a Glaſs 'of Wine, | which like 
ned und meked their Frmpeny and em 
- them 


Fire, | 
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them for a happy Union : But in ſuch a Company, and 
of ſuch Men as Periander hath invited, there js no need 
of Cann end Challice,but the Myſes themſelves throwing 
a Subjet among you, as it were a ſober Cup, wherein 
is contained much of delight and drollery, and ſeriguſ- 
neſs too, do hereby provoke, nouriſh and increaſe Friend- 
{hip among you, ſuffering the Bottle to reſt quietly ppon 
the Platter, contrary to the mode of ſuch who underſtand 
better how to drink, than to diſpute in Contormity to 
Heſied's Rules. 


Eimy 3 © au!  ngprzofpermes *Agatet 

Auieyy mvway ry, Ne Thor Sema; auei "Exuley, 
When Feaſting Grecians do their Friends invite, 
They Brimmers drink, and Sot all Day and Night. 


Or elſe it was the old Greek way (as Homer tells us) ro 
drink one to another in Courſe and Order : So 4jas 
gave ſhare of his Meat to his next Neighbour. 

As Mneſiphilus was Diſcourſling after this manner, in 
comes Cher/ias (whoſe Father Periander had pardoned, and 
received him into favour -vpon Chzlo's Mediation) faith 
Cherſias, Does not Fupiter diſtribute ro the Gods as 4ga- 
menmnon did to his Commanders their Proportion and Di- 
vidend ſparingly and ſeverally, that his Gueſts might have 
wherewithal co pledge one another ? It {O Cherſias) quoth 
Cleodemgus, certain Wood-pidgeons with a world of hard- 
ſhip by reaſon of thoſe High Mountains and Rocks 
(which Homer calls TIagyſas) bring bim his Liquor every ' 
meal, can you blame him for his ſparingnels and trugali- 
ty, and dealing out to his Gueſts by meaſure? ] am fa- 
tisfied (quoth Cher/ies) and ſince we are fallen upon our 
old Diſcourſe of Houſe-keeping, which of the Company 
can remember where we left,and what is behind ? There 
remains (if I miſtake not.) ro ſhew what that Mcaſure is 
Which may content apy Man. Clcebulus anſwered,the Law 
has preſcribed a Meaſure for wiſe Men, but tg Evil Meg 


C 4 none; 
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none. I will tell you a Story I once heard my Father re- 
late to my Brother : On a certain time the Moor begged 
of her Mother a Coat that would ht her: How can that 
be done (quoth the Mother ) for ſometimes-tyou are full, 

ſometimes the one half of you ſeems loſt and periſhr, ne; 
times only a pair of }orns appears : So my Cherfiws, ' to 
the deſires of a fooliſh Immoderate Man, no certain Mea- 
ſure can be firted, for according to the Ebbings and Flow- 
ings of - his Luſt and Appetite, rhe frequent or ſeldom 
Caſualties that befall him, accordingly his Neceflities Ebb 
or Fiow, not unlike A&jops Dag, who being pinched and 
ready to ſtarve with cold, be erhought him in Winter to 
build himſelf a Houſe, but when Summer came on he 
lay all along upon the Ground, and ſtretching himſelf 
1n the Sun, "ie thought himſelf monſtrous big, and be- 
cauſe-of the preſent Hear, he thought it not neceſlary , 
az becauſe of the Expence he now thought it very char- 
gable to build -him- a Houſe proportionable to © that 
bulk and bigneſs: And do you not obſerve , O Cherſias 
(continues ' he} many poor Men, how one while chey 
pinch their Bellies, upon what ſhort Commons they live, 
how ſparing, and niggard , and miſerable they are, ano- 
ther while you may obſerves the fame Men as Diftruſtful 
and Covetous withal, as if the plenty of City and Coun- 
try , the Riches of King and Kingdom were nor ſuffi- 
cient to preſerve them from want and beggary. 

When' Cherſias had concluded- this Diſcourſe Cleodemus 
began thus; We ſee you that are Wiſe Men poſlefling 
theſe outward Goodsafrer an equal minner. Good ſweet 
Sir (anfwere' Clezbulis) the Law (Weaver-like) hath 
diſtributed fo -every * Man a fitting, decent, adequate 
| Portion, and it1 your profeſſion, your 'reaſon does there 
whar the Law coes here, when-you feed or diet or Phy- 
fick your Patient, you give hini not the quantity he de- 
fires, but whit you judge to be convenient for. him. in his 
Circumitances : Ardalus a zl pray what Law 

| | compels 
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compels our Friend, and So/ons Hoſt Epimenides to abſtain 
from all other Viuals, and to content himſelf with a lit- 
tle compoſition of his own (the Greeks call it *A»u©) it 
wonderfully : expels all Hunger, this he takes into his ' 
Mouth, ' and chews, and neither eats Dinner nor Sup- 
per. This Inſtance obliged the whole Company to be a 
little while ſilent, until Thaſes in a jelting way reply'd, 
that Epimenides did very wilely, for hereby he ſaved the 
trouble and charge of grinding and boyling his meat, as 
Pittachus did. I my felt ſourning at Lebos overheard 
my Landlady as ſhe was very- buſize ar her Hand-milll, 
ſinging asſhe uſed to do at work, Grind-Mill, Grind-Mill, 
for Pittachus the Pririce of Great Mittiene grinds.  Quoth 
Solen, Ardalus, '| wonder you nave not read the Law of 
Epimenides's Frugality in Heſiod's writings, who preſcribes 
him and others this {pare Diet, for he wasthe Perſon that 
gratihesd Epimenides with the Seeds of this Nutriment when 
he directed him to erquire— ay ty pardy, &c. how 
great benehr a Man might receive by Mallows-and Aſpho- 
del. Do you verily believe ever Heſied meantany ſuch thing 
Literally ? or rather, that being himſelf a great Admir- 
er of Parſimony, he did not hereby intend to exhort Men 
to uſe a' mean and ſpare Diet, as moſt healthful and 
pleaſant, for the chewing of Mallows is very wholeſom 
and the Stalk of Afphodel is very Luſcious ; . ſuch Expel- 
lers of Hunger and Thirſt, I take to be rather Phyſical 
than Natural, and nouriſhing as Meat is, and to confiſt 
of Honey and I know not what Barbarian Cheeſe, and 
of many, and coſtly Drugs fetcht from Foreign parts : 
If to make up this Compoliion fo many: Ingredients were 
requitite, and fo difhculr to come by, and fo expenſive, 
Heſiod might have kept his Breath to cool his Pottage , 
and never bþlefled the worſt with the diſcovery; and yer 
] admire huw your Landlord when | e went to Sacrifice 
at Delphos, not long {ince, could. overlook. the. Monue 
ments and Pattens of the firſt, Aliment which, the Peoplg 

brovght 
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brought into the 'Femple, and of Cheap Fruits, ſuch as 
gy of themſelves, as Mallows and White Daffodil , 
e uſefulneſs and Innoeency whereof Hefud ſcemed i in his 
work to magnify, yea and- he affirms bath Plants to be 
great reſtorarives ; ; You arean the right on't, quoth Cleo- 
demus, for'it is evident Hefisd was no Ordinary Phy lſitian, 
who could Diſcourſe ſo Learnedly and Judiciouſly of Di- 
et, of the Nature of Wines, and of the Vertue of Wa- 
ters, and Baths, and Women ; the proper times for Pro- 
ereation , and the Site and Poſition of Infants in the 
Womb, inſorguch , thar (as I take it) £fop deſerves 
much more the Name of Heſwd's Scholar and Diſciple 
than Epimenidesr, whoſe great and excellensz Wiſdom, 
the Fable of the Nightingale and Hawk demonſtrate, 
' would gladly hear Solon's Opinion in this matter, for 
having ſo journed long at Athens, and being familarly 
acquainted with Epamnenidies, it is more than probable he 
might learn of him the grounds upon which, and the 
reaſons wherefore he accuſtomed himſelf to fo ſpare a Di- 
gr. To what purpole ſhould I trouble him or my ſelf 
to make enquiry in a matter ſo plain? For if it be g 
Bleffi ing next to the greateſt to necd Licnle Victuals 
then it is the greateſt feliciry to need none at all. 1 
I may have leave to deliver my Opinion (quoth Cleo- 
demus) T muſt profeſs my ſelf of a different Judgment 
eſpecially now we {it at Table which is ever removed 
as ſoon as the Meat is taken away, though it be conſe- 
erated ro thoſe Gods that are the Patrons of Friendſhip 
and Hoſpitaliry.As upon the Removal of the Earth( _ 
Thales) there muſt needs follow an univerſal Confuſion 
6f all things, ſo in forbidding Men Meat, there muſt 
needs follow the Diſperſion and Diſſolution of the Family, 
the Sacred Fire, the Cups, the Feaſts and Entertain- 
ments which are Principal and moſt Innocent Diverrtiſe- 
ments of Mankind, and fo all the Comforts of Society 
wwe ar an end. To Mea of Bulinels ſome Recreation 
is 
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is neceſſary, and the preparation and uſe of Viftuals 
conduces much thereunto. Again, to be without Viduals 
tends very much to the deftruftion of Husbandry, for 
want whereof the Earth would ſoon be qyer-grown with - 
Weeds,and through the floth of Men overflown with Wa- 
ters. And together wich this all Arts would fail which are 
ſupported and encouraged hereby ; nay, more, take away 
Hoſpitality and the uſe of Viftuals, and the Worfhip 
and Honour of the Gods will fink and periſh ; the Sun 
will have but ſmall, and the Moon yet ſmaller Reverence, 
if they afford Men only Light and Heat, who will build 
an Alrar, or offer Sacrifice to Fupicer, Pluzius, or Ceres , 
the Patroneſs of Husbandman, or to Neptune the preler- 
ver of Piants and Trees; or how can Bacchus be any 
longer termed the Donor of all good things it Men 
make no farther uſe of the good things he gives ? What 
ſhall Men Sacrifice > Wha: Firſt Fruirs ſhatl chey af- 
fer. In ſhort, the Subverſion and Confuſion of the 
greateſt Bleffings attend this Opinion, Promiſcuouſly and 
Indefatigably to purſue all fort of pleaſures I own to be 
brutiſh ; and to avoid all with a ſuirable averſion equally. 
Blockiſh,ier the mind then freely enjoy ſuch pleaſures as are 
agreeable to its Nature and Temper, Rut for the Bo- 
Fl there is certainly no Pleaſure more harmleſs and come 
mendable, and fitting, than that which fprings from a 
plentiful Table, which is granted by all Men, for placing 
this in the middle, Men Converſe with one another, and 
ſhare in the proviſion. As to the Pleaſures of the Bed, 
Men uſe this in the dark, reputing the uſe thereof in the 
Day ſhaweful and beaftly as well as the total diſuſe 
thereof. Cleoderns having finiſhed this long Harangue, 
I began to this effet ; You omit ane thing (my Friend} 
how they that decry Food, decry Sleep roo, and that 
declaim againſt Sleep, declaim egainſt Dreams in the fame 
Breath, and ſo deſtroy the Primitive and Antient way of 
Divination : Add to this, that our whole life will be of 


one 
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one form” and faſhion, and our Soul Inclofed in a Body 
to no purpoſe, many, and thoſe the principal parts there- 
of, are naturally ſo formed and faſhioned, as to be Organs 
of Nutriment ; fo the Tongue, the Teeth, the Sto- 
mach, and the Liver, whereof none are idle , none 
framed for other uſe, ſo that whoſoever hath no need of 
Nutriment has no need of his Body ; that is, 'in other 
words, No Man hath any need of himſelf, for every 
Man hath a Body of his own ; this I thought fit to offer 
1n vindication of our Bellies.. It Solon, or any other has 
any thing to obje to what I have ſaid, I am willing ro 
hear him. Yea doubtleſs, replies Solon, or we may be. 
reputed more Injudicivus than the Z2yptians, when any 

rſon dies among them they open him and ſhew him 
ſo difleted to the Sun, his (3uts they throw into.the 
River, to the remaining parts they allow a decent Buri- 
al,. for they think the Body now pure and clean, and to 
ſpeak truly, they are the fowleſt parts of the Body, and 
like thatLower Hell cram'd with [Dead Carcafles,and at the 
ſame time flowing with offenſive Rivers, and ſuch as flame 
with Fire, and are diſturbed with Tempezſts. No Live 
Creature feeds upon another Living Creature ; but we 
fiſt take away their Lives, and in that Attion we do 
thera great wrong, the very plants have lite in them, that 
is clear and . manifeſt, for we perceive they grow and 
ſpread, bur to abſtain from eating Fleſh (2s they ſay Or- 
pheys of old did). is more a pretence than a real avoiding 
of an injury proceeding from the juſt vſe of Meat. One 
Way there is, and but one way, whereby a Man may. 
avoid oftence, namely iby being contented with his own, 
not coveiing what belongs to his Neighbour,bur it a Mans 
Circumſtances be ſuch, and ſo hard rhat he cannot ſub- 
{ſt without wronging another Man, the faulr is the Gods, 
not. his; the _cale being ſuch with ſome perſons, I would 
fain learn if it be not adviſable to deſtroy theſe Inſtru- 
ments of Irjuſtice, the Belly, Stomach and Liver, which 

; | have 
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have no Senſe of Juſtice, nor Appetite to Honeſty, and 
therefore may fitly be compared ro your Cooks Imple- 
ments, his Knives -apd his Caldrons : or to a Bakers 
Chimay , and Bins, and Rneeding Tubs : Verily one... 
may obſerve the Souls of ſome Men confined to their Bo- 
dies, asto a Houſe of Correction barely to do its drud-- 
gery, and to ſerve barely the necefſities thereof, Ic was 
our own caſe but even now. While we minded our 
Meat and our Bellies we had neither Eyes to ſee, -nor. 
Ears to hear, but now the Table is taken away, we are' 
tree to Diſcourſe among our ſelves, and to enjoy one as»: 
nother, and now our Belljes.are full, we have nothing} 
elſe to do or care for,and if this Condition and State where- 
in we at preſent are, would laſt our whole lite, havin 
no wants to fear, nor riches to covet (for a defire of Su- 
perfluities attends a Delire of neceſſaries) wou!d not our 
lives be much more comfortable; and lite it felf much 
more delirable? | 
Yea, but Cleodemus ſtifly maintains the neceſſity of eat- 
ing and drinking, elſe Ceres and Preſerpina will want Ta- - 
bles and Cups, and other convenieat Urenfils to furniſh 
their "Temples withal ; by a parity of Reaſon there is a 
neceffity there ſhould be Contentions and Wars that Men 
may have Bulwarks and Citadels and Fortifications by 
Land, and Fleets and Navies abroad at Sea, and that 
having ſlain Hundreds, we may offer Hecatombs after 
the Meſſenian manner ; by this reaſon we ſhall find Men 
grudging their own health, for there will be no need 
of Down or Feather beds, and fo thoſe Healing Gods, 
and particularly Eſculapius will be a vaſt ſufferer; for he 
will Infallibly loſe ſo many Fat and Rich Sacrifices year- 
ly. Nay, the Art of Chirurgery will Periſh, and all 
thoſe Ingenious Inſtruments that have been invented for 
the cure of Man will lye by ulelefs and inſignificant, and 
what great difference is there between this and that ; for 
Meat-+is: a Medicine ' againſt Hunger, and fuch as eat 
| their 
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their ViAtuals wich an Appetite, are ſaid to cure them- 
ſelves, I mean fuch as uſe Meat not for wantonnefs, 
bur for neceflity ; for it is plain, the prejudices we re- 
ceive by feeding far ſurmourm the pleaſures of eating, 
nor have we in our Bodies inuch ſpace or plate for 
pleaſire. What ſhould I trouble you or ty ſelf with a 
Catalogue of the many vexations which attend thar 
Man who is nid to provide for a Family, ard 
the many difficulcies diſtrat him irc his undertaking ? 
For my part, I verily believe Honier had an Eye to this 
very thing when to prove the Immortallity of the Gods, 
he made uſe of this very Argument, they were ſuch be- 
cauſe. they uſed no Victuals, Intimating Meat to be the 
cauſe of Death as well as the cheans of fuſtaining and 
ſapporting Life: Fromm hence proceed divers fatal Diſ- 
rempers cauſed much more by fulneſs than by faiting, and 
to digeſt what we have ecaren proves frequently a harder 
tnatter than to provide and procure what we would di- 
geſt, but canaot; and wheri we ſolicitoully enquire be- 
forchand what we ſhould do, or how we ſhould employ 
our ſelves; or ory time, if we had nor ſuch Care and Bu- 
lineſs ro take up our time, this is as if Dananss Daugh- 
ters ſhould trouble their Heads to know whar they ſhould 
do if they had no Seives to fill wich Water : We drudge 
and toyl for neceflaries for want of berter Judgment : 
As Slaves theti who have gained their freedom, do now 
and rhen thoſe drudgeries; and diſtharge rhoſe Servile 
Imployments and Offices for their own benefit which 
they underrook heretofore for their Maſters advaiiage; 
ſo the mind of Mati which at prefent & enflaved ro the 
Body and the fervice thereof , when once it bevotnes 
free from this Slavety, ir will take care of is ſelf, and 
ſpend irs time in Comemplation of Truth without di- 

ſtra&tion or diſturbance; | | 
Such were out Diſcourſes upon this Head, © Niedr- 
chus, and before Sol had fully finiflied, in come Gor: 
| pins 
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gias Perianders Brother (he now returned from Tendrus, 
whether he had been ſent by the Advice of the Oracle, 
to Sacrifice to Neprure, and to do him that Honour : Y 
Upon his entrance we welcomed him home, and Periandet . 
having among the reſt faluted him, he fat by him upon 
2 Bed, and privately whifpered ſomething to his Brother 
which we could not hear. Periander by his various 
Geſtures and Motions diſcovered different AﬀeCtions, 
ſotnetimes he ſeemed fad and melancholic, by and by 
diſturbed and angry, frequently he looked as doubtful 
and diſtruſtful Men uſe to do, a while after he lif's up 
his Eyes as is uſual with Men in amaze at laſt recover- 
ing himſelf (faith he) I have a mind to impart to you 
the Contents of this Embaſſy, but 1 ſcarce dare do its 
femembring Thales's Aphoriſm ; how things impoſſible or 
incredible are to be concealed, and only things credible 
and probable are to be related ; Byas anſwered, I crave 
leave to explain Thales's ſaying, We tvay diſtruſt Enemies, 
ſpeaking things Credible, and truſt Friends relating things 
Eneredible, and I ſuppoſe by Enemies he meant Vitious 
Men and Fooliſh, and by Friends, Wiſe and Good Men. 
Then Brother Gorgias (quoth Periander) I pray relate the 
whole Story particularly. Gorgias in obedience to his 
Brothers Command began his Story thus : 

When we had faſted now for 'Fhree Days, and of- 
fered Sacrifice upon each of thoſe Days, we were all re- 
folved to fit up the Third Night and ſpend it in Paſtime 
and Dancing, the Moon ſhone very bright upon the 
Water, and the Sea was exceeding calm and till ; this 
we faw, for we {ported our ſelves upon the Shore ; being 
thus taken up all of a ſudden we efpied a wonderful 
SpeRacle, off at Sea, making with incredible expedirion- 
to the adjoyning Promontory, the violence of the motion 
thade the Sea foam again, and the noiſe was fo loud thar 
the whole Company forſook their ſport and ran toge- 


ther towatd the place, admiring what the matter ſhould 
be, 
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be, before we could make a full diſcovery of the whole. 
(the motion was fo rapid) we perceived divers.Dalphins, ' 
ſome ſwimming in a Ring or.Circl?, others haſtning a- 
main to that part of the (hore which was moſt ſafe and 
ſhallow, and: others following after, and --(as it were) 
bringing up the Rear ;_ In the middle there was a certain 
heap we could perceive above the Water, but ceuld nor 
diſtintly apprehend whar it vas, till drawing near the 
ſhore we faw all the Dolphins fl >cking together, and 
having made near the Land they ſafely ſurrendred their 
Charge, and left out of danger a Man breathing and 
ſhaking himſclt ; they returned to the Promontory and 
there ſeemed to Te oyce more than before, for this their 
fortunate undertaking : Divers in the Company were 
affrighted and ran away, my ſelf and few more took 
Courage and went on to lee and ſatisfhe our ſelves whar 
this unuſual mattcr might be, there we found and in- 
ſtantly knew our old Acquaintance Arion the Muſician, 
who rold us his Name, he wore that very Garment he 
uſed when he ſtrove for Maſtery ; we brought him into 
our Tent, and found he had received no damage in this 
paſſage, ſave only a little Laffrude by the viulence of 
the Motion, he told us the whole ſtory of his adventure; 
a ſtory incredible to all but ſuch as faw it with their 
Eyes. He told us how, when he had determined to 
leave Izaly, being haſtned away by Periander*s Letters he 
went aboard a Corinthian Merchant-man then inPort and 
ready to Sail, being off at Sea, and the Winds favour- 
able he obſerved the Seamen bent to ruin him, and the 
Maſter of the Veſſel told him as much, and that they 
Ppurpoſed. to execure their Deſign upon him that very 
Night : In this diſtreſs the poor Man fas if inſpired by 
his good Genius) girds about him his heretofore Victo- 
ri9us, now his Mourning-Cloak, with a brave Refolu- 
tion to.compo(e and (ing his own Epitaph, as the Swans 
when they apprehend the approaches of Death, are xe- 

ported 
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ported to do ; being thus habited, he told the Seamen he 
was minded to commit the Prote&tion of himſelf and his 
Fellow Paſſengers to the Providence of the Gods in a 
Pythian Song, then ſtanding upon the Poop of the Veſlel, 
and having invoked the help and affiſtance of all the 
Sea Gods he ſtrikes up briskly and ſung to his Harp, be- 
fore he had half finiſhed his Carol the Sun ſer, and he 
could diſcern Peloponneſus before him: "The Scamen 
thought it tedious to tarry for the Night, wherefore they 
reſolve to murder him immediately, ro which purpoſe 
they unſheathed their Swords, and Hood.winked the 
Maſter ; ſeeing this he leaps into the Sea as far as he 
could, but before his Budy funk he found himſelf ſup- 
ported by Dolphins ; at firſt he was ſurprized with Care 
and Trouble, bur by and by fhnding himſelf marching 
forward with much eaſe and ſecurity, and obſerving a 
whole ſhole of Dolphins flocking about him, and joy- 
fully contending which ſhould appear moſt forward and 
ſerviceable in his preſervation, and diſcerning the Veſſel 
at a conſiderable diſtance behind, he apprehended the 
nimbleneſs of bis Porters,then and not till then his fears for- 
fook him, and he profefled he now defired to live, not fo 
much for love of Life,as that by his Life others might be 
convinced of the Care of the Gods over good Men, and 
and over himſelf in. particular, whoſe Being and Good- 
neſs he began now more firmly to believe than ever be- 
fore. Inhis paſſage, as he lift up his Eyes roward Heaven 
and beheld the Stars gliſtering and twiokling, and the 
Moon full and glorious, and the Sea calm all about her 
as ſhe ſeemed to riſe our on'r, and yielding him (as ir 
were) a beaten track ; he declared, he thought Goc's 
Juſtice had more Eyes that one, and that with 
theſe very Eyes the Gods beheld what was acted here 
below both by Sea and Land : with ſuch Contemplations 
he performed his Voyage leſs anxiouſly, which much 
abated the tediouſneſs thereof, and was a Comfort and 
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Refreſhment to him in his ſolitude and danger, at laſt ar- 
riving near the Promontory which was both ſteep and 
high, and fearing danger in a ſtraight Courſe and di- 
rect Line, they unanimouſly veered about, and makin 

to ſhore with a little Compaſs for ſecurity, they delivered 
Arion to us in ſafety, fo that he plainly perceived, and 
with thanks acknowledged a Providence. When Arion 
had finiſhed this Narrative of his eſcape, I asked him 
( quoth Gorgias) whether the Ship was bound; he told 
me for Corouth, but it would not be there very ſuddenly, 
for when he leaped out of the Ship, and was carried (as 
he conceived) about 'Ten Furlongs, he perceived a Calm 
which muſt needs much retard their Arrival who were 
aboard; Gorgias added, that having learnt the Names 
of the Pilot and Maſter, and the Colours of the Ship, 
he immediately diſpatched out Ships and Souldiers to exa* 
min all the Ports, all this while keeping Arion concealed, 
leſt the Criminals ſhould upon notice ot his Deliverance 
eſcape the purſuit of Juſtice : 'This aCtion happened very 
luckily, for as ſoon as he arrived at Corineh News was 
brought him that the ſame Ship was in Port, and that his 
Party had ſeized it, and ſecured all the Men, Merchants 
and others. V/hereupon Periander commended Gorgias's 
Diſcretion and Zeal, defiring him to proceed and loſe no 
time, but immediately to clap them in cloſe Priſon, and 
to ſuffer none to come at them to give the leaſt notice of 
Arion”'s miraculous eſcape. Gentlemen ( quoth A/op) I 
remember you derided my Dialogue of the Daws and 
Rooks, and now you can admire and believe as 1mpro- 
bable a Story of Dolphins. You are mightily out (aid 
I) for this is another ſtory we believe, and is 1ecorded in 
the Annals of Ino and Athamas above a Thouſand Years 
ago. Theſe paflages are ſupernatural, quorh Solon, and 
much above our Reaſon, what betel Hefiod is of a lower 
kind, and more proper for our Diſcourſe, and if you have 


not heard on't before, it is worth your hearing. 
A certain 
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A certain Milefian living at Locris entertained Hefiod, at 
his Houſe, there he Lodged and Dietred ; in this- his ſc- 
journing time it happened the Gentlemans Daughter was 
got with Child, which being diſcovered, the whole Fa- 
mily concluded Heſiod, it not guilty, muſt be privy to 
the Fact, his Innocence was but a weak fence againlt 
their Jealouſie and Aſperſions, and therefore raſhly cen- 
ſuring him guilty, the Prothers of the Woman Ways- 
laid him in his return home, and fl:w him and his Com- 
panion Troilus in the Foreit of Locris, their Carcaſles they 
threw into the Sea; that of Troilus was carried into the 
River Daphnus and reſted upon a certain Rock compalled 
with Waters at an ordinary diſtance from the main O- 
cean, which Rock bears the Name to this Day. The 
body of Hefied was no ſooner tallen upon the Surface of 
the Water but a company of Dolphins received it,- and 
conveyed it to Ros and Mzotycria: It happened the L9- 
crians were aſſembled at Rzos that day to fealt and make 
merry, as was uſual, and continues {til among them ; as 
ſoon as they perceived a Carcals floating, or rather {wim- 


' ming towards them, they haſtned not without admira- 


tion to ſee what it was, and knowing the Body to be 
Heſiod's they in{tantly reſolve to find our the Murtherers, 
it proved an ealie diſcovery ; after Conviction they threw 
them headlong alive into the Sea, and ordered their 
Houſes ro be demoliſhed to the very Foundations ; the 
Body they buried in the Foreſt, that no Forcigner may 
tind it out; the reaſon of this Act was occaſioned by the 
Orchamenians who have ſearched far and near tor it ar the 
Inſtigation of the Oracle, who promiſed ther1 the 
oreateſt Felicity if they could ger the Bones of 11:/ied 
and bury them in their City. Now it Dolphins are fo 
favourable ro dead Men, it 15 very probable they have a 
ſtrong Aﬀection tor the Living, eſpecially for ſuch as 
delight in Mulic, whether Vecal or Inſtrumental ; and 
this we know undoubicdily, that theſe Creatures deiight 
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infinitely in Muſic, they love it, and if any Man fings 
or plays by the Water-{1de they will quietly repair as 
near as they can to the party, and liſten patient]y rill the 
Muſic is ended. When Children Bathe in the Water 
and {port themſelves, you ſhall have a parcel of them 
flack rogerher, and ſport and ſwim by them, and they 
may do it the more {ecurely fince it is a breach of the 
Law of Nature to hurt them, you never heard of any 
Man, that Fiſhes for them purpoſely, or hurts them 
wilfully, unleſs falling into the Nets they ſpoil the ſport, 
and fo like unlucky Children are Corre&ed for their 
Mifdemeanors ; and 1 very well remember the Lesbians 
rold me how a Maid of their Town was preſerved from 
drowning by them. Ir was a very true Story { quoth 
Pirtacus) and there are divers ſtill alive will atreſt it ( if 
need be. ) The Builders or Founders of Lesbos were 
commanded by the Oracle to Sail till they came to 
a Haven called Meſogeirm , there they ſhould Sacri- 
fice a Bull ro Nep/zme, and for the Honour of FVenw, 
and the Sea-Nymphs they ſhould offer a Virgin. The 
principal Perfons in this Colony were Seven in num- 
ber, the Eight was one Echelaus by Name, and appoint- 
eq Head of the reſt by the Oracle himſelf, and he was a 
Batckellour. A Daughter of one of theſe Seven was to 
be Sacriticed, but who it ſhould be was to be decided by 
Lor, and the Lot fell upon Swintheus*s Siſter, Her they 
dreft moit richly, and fo Apparelled, they convey*d her in 
abundance of ttate ta the Warter-lide, and having com- 
poled a Prayer for her, they were now ready to throw 
ler over-board ; there was in the Company a certain 
Ingeruous Young Gentleman whoſe Name was Enalus, 
he was deſperately in Love with this Young Lady, and 
his Love prompted him to endeavour (all he could) 
' (her prelervation, or ar leaſt. ro periſh in the Attempr ; 
in the very moment ſhe was co be caft away he claſps 
ker in his Arais and throws himſelf and her together into 
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the Sea; ſhortly after there was a flying report they 
were both conveyed fafe to Land. A while after Exalus 
was ſeen as Lesbos, who gave out, they were preſerved 
by Dolphins. I could tell you ſtorics more Incredible 
than theſe, ſuch as would amuſe (ume, and pilzate others; 
bur it is impofſible to commnd Mens Faith ; the Sea 
was ſo tempeſtuous and rough, the People were alraid 
ro come too near the Waters, when Enalus arrived, 
a number of Poor Country-men followed him even ro 
Neprume's Temple, the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt of which 
carried a great ſtone, this Enalus Dediczred, which tone 
1s therefore called Enalus to this Day. To be ſhort, and 
to ſpeak all in a few words, He that knows to diftinguiſh 
between Impoſſible and Unulee, to make a difference 
between unlikely and abſurd,to be neither two Credr:lous, 
nor too Diſtruſtful ; he hath learnt your Leflon, Ne quid 
nims, not to over-do. Anacharſis after all this Diſcourle 
ſpake to this purpoſe, Since Thales has aflerted the being 
of a Soul in all the principal and moſt noble Parts of the 
Univerſe: It is no wonder that the molt commendable 
acts are governed by an over-ruling power, for as the 
Ba3dy is the Organ of the Soul, {o the Soul is an Inftru- 
ment in the Hand of God ; now as the Body has many 
Motions of its own, proceeding from it fclf, but the belt 
and moſt from the Soul, fo the Sul acts ſome things by 
Its own Power, but in moſt things it is ſubordinate to the 
Will and Power of God, whale glorious Inſtrument it is ; 
to me it ſeems highly unreaſonable, and. I ſhouid be bur 
r20 apt to Cenſure the Wiſdom of the Gods, if I were 
convinced that they uſe Fire, and Water, and Wird, 
and Clouds, and Rain for the Preſervation and \WVel- 
fare of ſome, and for the Detriment and Defirudtizn of 
others, if at the ſ;me time they make no uſe of Living 
Creatures that are doubtleſs more ſerviceable to their 
ends than Bows are 19 the Scythians or Harps ar Pipcs to 
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Cherjias the Poet broke off this Diſcourſe, and told the 
Company of divers that were miraculouſly preſerved to 
his certain knowledge, and more particularly of Cypſelus 
Periander's Father, who being newly born, his Adverſary 
ſent a Parry of Bloody Fellows ro Murther him, they 
found the Child in his Nurſes Arms, and ſeeing him 
ſmile-innocently upon them, they had not the Heart to 
hurt him, and ſodeparted, but prefently recalling them- 
ſelves, and conſidering the Peremptorinels of their Or- 
ders, they returned and ſearched for him, but could not 
find him, for his Mother had hid him very carefully in a 
private and dark Chamber ; when he came to Years of 
Diſcretion, and underſtood the Greatneſs of his former 
Danger and Deliverance, he Conſecrated thar Houſe to 
Apollo, by whoſe care he conceived himſelf preſerved 
trom Crying in that crivical 'Time, and by his Cries 
from betraying his own Life, Pittacus addrefling his 
Diſcourſe to Periander, ſaid, it is well done of Cherſias to 
make mention of your Houſe, for this brings to my mind 
a Queſtion 1 ſeveral times purpoſed ro ask you, bur ſtill 
forgot, ramely, To mhat intent thoſe Frogs were Carved 
upon the Palm-tree before the Door, and how they affet either 
the Deity cr the Dedicator ? Periander remitted him to Cherſias 
forAnſwer,as a Perſon better ſeen and verſt in theſe matters, 
for he was preſent when Cypſelus Confecrated the Houſe ; 
but Cherſizs ſmiling would not fatishe them until they re- 
ſolved him in the meaning of theſe Aphoriſms; Mn dy 43ay, 
that is, Do not over do ;, va 21 o2av[6y, that is, Know your ſelf, 
bur particularly and principally in this which had ſcared 
divers from Wedlock, and others from Suretiſhip, and 
others from ſpeaking at all ; the Sentence was this, 
Evywt2, org d' dm, that is, Promiſe and you are ruined : 
W har need we Explain to you theſe, when you your ſelf 
have ſo mightily magnified /£{ps Comment upon each of 
them. Aſp replied, When Cherſias is diſpoſed to jell 
with me upon theſe Subjets (and his Diſcourſes are ge- 
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nerally Foco-ſerious ) he is pleaſed 19 Father ſuch Sayings 


and Sentences upon Homer, who bringing in HeRer 
furiouſly flying upon others, yet at another time and 
in other places he repreſents him as flying from 4ch:!- 
les; an Argument he knew himſelf, and Ulyſſes as 
the Author cf the ſecond Saying, when he befought 
his Friend Diomedes not to commend him too much, 
nor yet to Cenſure him too much. And for Suretiſhip 
he expoſes it as a matter unfafe, nay highly dan- 
gerous, to be bound for idle and wicked Men, is full of 
hazard ; to confirm this Cher/ias reported how Fupiter had 
thrown Are headlong out of Heaven, becauſe ſhe was by 
when he promiſed Hercules ſhould infallibly be born upon 
ſuch a preciſe day, but yet failed in the performance, 
Enough of this Diſcourſe (quoth Solo) and {ince you 
ralk ſo much of Hemer, give me aiſo leave to remember 
you of one Verſe in him, Nug od" n/n 7438, Geo. Night 
draws on apace, and therefore tis time to break up. If 
It pleaſe the Company then, let's Sacrifice to the Muſes, 
to Neptune and to Venus, and fo bid each adieu for this 
Night. This was the Contents, and this the Concluſion 


of that meeting, &c. 
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Vol. II. 


How a Young Man ought ta 
Hear , | or Read | Poems. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by SIMON 
FORD, D. D. 


I "Hough it may be allowed to be 3 
Lueſtion fit for the Determination of 
. ſuch Perſons concerning whom Cato 
ſaid, That they were better shilld tg 
judge of Taſts than of Truths ; whether that ſaying 

* Perhaps Of Philoxenus the Poet be true or no, * That the 
he meats mrſt ſavory Fleſh is that which is no Fleſh ; and 
/* Bowen Fiſh, that is no Fiſh * yet this, to me (Mark Se- 


menl ſach date) is out of Queſtion, thar thoſe Preceprs of 


Fl-ſhſas is Philoſophy which ſeem not to be delivered with a 
that of di- deſigned gravity, ſuch as becomes Philoſophers, 
vers Wi- 

e-y-fouls) whoſe reliſh partakes of a kind of fiſhineſs ; and ſuch 
Fiſh (as the Sturgion, and probably any others of that nature) as 
come nearer than others in their Tzſte and Confiſtence to Fl:ſh. [ 
meet not with it any where elſe, but in Eraſmus's Apophthegms, 
where it is only mentioned without any explication, and ſo can 
only give my gueſs at the Authors meaning, and leave the Reas 
der the liberty of his, | > 


take 
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rake moſt with Perſons that are very young, and 
meet with a more ready acceptance and complt- 
ance from them. Whence it is that they do not 
only read through &ſop's Fables, and Poetical Com- 
Poſares, and the Abaris of Heraclides, and Ariſtons 
Lyco ; but alfo, ſuch Do&trins | of other Authors ] 
as relate to the Souls of Men, if ſome thing fa- 
bulous be mixed with them, with an <xceſs of 
pleaſure that borders on Enthuſiaſm. Wherefore 
we are not only to govern their Appetites, an 
the delights of Eating and Drinking ; but alſo 
(and much more) to enure them to a like rem- 
perance in Reading and Hearing , that while 
they make uſe of Authors as Food, they may 
purſue that which is wholeſom and profitable, i in 
thoſe things which they read with moſt pleaſure. 
For neither can a City be ſecure, it but one Gate 
be left open to receive the Enemy , though all 
the reſt be ſhut : Nor a young Man ſafe, tho' 
he be ſufficiently fortified againit the aflaults of 
all cther Pleafures,whiles he-is without any Guard 
againſt thoſe of the Ear. Yea, by how much 
the nearer the commerce is betwixt the delights 
of that Senſe, and thoſe of the Mindand Reaſon ; 
by ſo much the more, when he lies open on that 
fide, is he apt to be debauched and corrupted 
thereby. Seeing therefore we neither can (nor 
were it, it may be, fit to be done, if we could) 
debar young Men of the {ze of my SeAarus, and 
thy Cleander, altogether from the reading of Po- 
ers ; yer let us keep the ſtrifter Guard upon 
them; as thoſe who more need a Guide to direct 
them 1 in their readi ng, than an Ignorant I ravel- 
ler one to direct him in tis Journey. 
| Upon which conſideration, I find my (elf dif- 
pole to ſend thee at preſent that Dilcourſe con- 
cerning 


4t 
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cerning Poetry in writing, which I had lately an 
occaſion to deliver by word of Mouth; that when 
thou haſt read it over thy ſelf, thou may'ſt alſo 
make ſuch uſe of it, if thou judgeſt it may be 
ſerviceable to that purpoſe (as thoſe which are 
engaged to drink hard, do of amulets and preſer- 
vatives againſt Drunkenneſs) that is, communi- 
cate ir to Cleander, to prepoſſeſs him there with ; 
ſeeing he is naturally endowed with a brisk, pier- 
ing, and daring wit, and therefore more prone 
to be inveigled by that fort of Study. They 
ſay of the Fiſh called Polypus, that 


His Head in one reſpe&, #s very good, 
But in another very naughty Food : 


There are Becauſe, though it be very luſcious to eat, yet it 

evil an! ;. thought to diſturb the fancy with frightful and 

good things X 

To hefoung confuſed Dreams. And the like obſcrvation may 

in Poets. be made concerning Poeery, that it affords ſweer, 
and withal wholeſom nouriſhment to the minds 
of Young Men ; but yet it contains likewiſe no 
leſs matter of diſturbance and emotion to them 
that want a right condudt in the ſtudy thereof: 
For of it alſo, as well as of Egypt, may it be ſaid, 


that (to thoſe who will uſe them) 


Its over fertile and luxuriant Field 
Med cines, and Poyſons intermixt doth yield. 
For therein, 
Love with ſoft Paſſions, and Rich Language dreſt, 
' Of ſteals the Heart out of th* ingenious breaſt, 


{ And indeed, ſuch only are endangered thereby.) 
For the charms of that Art ordinarily afte& not 


thoſe that are downright Sots, and naturally unca- 
pable 
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pable of Learning. Wherefore, when Simonides 

was asked, Why of al Men he could not deceive the 
Theſlalians 2 His anſwer was, Becauſe they are not 

ſo well bred as tobe capable of being cajolled by me. 
And Gorgias uſed to call Tragical Poems F ſuch * This 
cheats, wherein he that aid cheat was juſter than he Riddle E. 


that did not cheat, and he that was cheated, was toi- = ay” = 
| _ 

ſer than he that was not cheated. phth = 
thus In» 


terprets: Tragedy (ſaith he) decezues us, whiles it hardlzth feign- 
ed Arguments with ſuch Artifice that w2 belizve them true. And the 
Poet who by deceivirg profits us, ſeems the more juſt ; and that Speta- 
tor the wiſer, who by Feigned Fabl: learns what is truly honeſt an4 
diſhoneſt, To which ſenſe alſo our Author inclines in bis de Gloria 
'Athenienſium, 


[-It deſerves therefore our conſideration, whe- T Poerry 
ther we ſhall put Young Men into ® Epicurus's 29 t0 be 


. - be -. 4 q 4s 
Boat, wherein (having their Ears ſtopped with ore 
of thoſe e- 


vils ; but correted by Philoſophy. * 'Eax4;2ioy 414)rov, This 
Proverbial expreſſion, I ſuppoſe our Author uſes with alluſion to 
Ulyſes's failing by the Syrens, which he mentions in the next 
words 3 but withal, takes the groun4 of it from a Phraſe to that 
purpoſe found in the Writings ot ſome Epicureans, For 1 find in 
his Treatiſe, | 37 > J8 iv 02 11 eas ral Em#+e9y | that he in- 
troduceth ſome of that Se& , bidding their Diſciples & Tag a- 
ies me arg iz, £1 into Boats and fly from the Mathematics. And 
roour preſent purpoſe, in the ſame Treatiſe, he acquaints us, 
that Epicurus had the ſame Opinion concerning Poerry, ſv that, 
though he tells us from Xenophor, that Poetry had ſuch coarms of 
pleaſure in it, as were ſufficient even 10 make a lover forget be was in 
love to partake of them ; yet he adds. That the Epicureans netthey 
did partabe of that pleaſure, s Sy Rgroylar udlava, nor would. A nd 
morecver cites Mertrodorus a Scholar of Epicurus, ina Book of his 
me. nay, approving one of his Friends Unacquaintedneſs with 
the very firl verſes of Homer, ſo far, as that he knew nct of which 
party HeRtor was, whether of the Trojans ſide, or the Grzcians. 
The prejudice that Fpicurus had againſt Poetry, appears, alſo in 


what we find in Gſ*n4s, who lays it down as one of the requi- 
Iites 


Us 
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ſites to a wiſe Man, in Epicarus's judgment, that he does, 
TIahudle syrody, #% dy aortay, nelther read nay make Poems , 
and alſo in S. Empiricus in whom the Epicureims declare, that 
Poetry is, 2%, Troy dywgehiis T6 Bip, dMd #\ Brabigert]n, 
not only unprofitable, bur very burtful. With more to the ſame 
purpoſe, which for brevities ſake I omit. So that our Author 
aptly mentions Epicurus's Boat or «ſi here, when he ſpeaks of 


fying from Poetry, 


+ This Paſſage alludes to the 
the Fable of Ulyſ-s's ſailing 
by the Country of the Syrens 
who by their ſweet ſingirg 
are ſajd to tempt all that 
came that way to land ina 
pleaſant Meadow where they 
dwelt; and when they ha1l 
them there, Jdeftroyed them, 
'To prevent which Fate to 
himſelf and his Compani- 
ons, Ufſes (by the advice of 
Circe) Rlopped all their Ears 
with Wax, that they might 
not hear their Muliczand com- 
manded himſclf to bz bound 
faft with Ropes co the Maſt 
of his Ship; that ſo, if he 
had never ſo much mind tv 
have yielded to the tempta- 
tion, he might not te able 
to ſet himſeIfat liberty from 
thence. The fuller account 
of it you have cm. Ody/, 
Lib. 12. 


thoſe of the + Men of Ithaca 
were) they ſhall be obliged to 
ſail by, and not ſo much as 
touch at Poetry : or rather keep 
a cuard on them, fo as to ob- 
lige their judgments by prin- 
ciples of right reaſon to uſe it 
aright,and Preſerve them from 
being ſeduced to their hurt by 
that which affords them fo 
much delighr. For neither did 
Lycurgus [ as Homer calls him } 
the valiant Son of Dryas,act like 
a Man of found reaſon in the 


- Courle which he took to reform 


his People that were much in- 
clined to Drunkenneſs, for tra- 
velling up and down to deſtroy 
all the Vines in the Country ; 
where as he ſhould rather have 
taken order , that every Vine 


ſhould have had a Well of Water nezr ir, that 
(as Plato ſaith) The Drunken Deity might have been 
reduced to temperance by a ſober one; For Water 
mixed with Wine takes away the hurtful Spirirs 


- whiles it leaves the uſeful ones in it 


Neither 


ſhould we cut don or deſtroy the Muſes Vine, 


{ Poetry : }} but where we perceive it Luxuriates 


and 
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and grows Wild through an ungoverned Appe- 


tite of applauſe, there ought we to prune away, 
or keep under the Fabulous and Theatrical 
Branches thereof : and where we find any of the 
Graces linked to any of the Muſes, that is, where 
the luſciouſneſs and rempting charms of Language 
are not altogether barren and unprofitable, there 
to make uſe of Philoſophy ro incorporate with it. 
For, as, where the Mandrake grows near the 
Vine, and fo communicates ſomething of its force 
thereto, the Wine that is made of its Grapes , 
makes the Sleeps of thoſe that drink ir, more 
refreſhing ; ſo doth the Contempering Poetry 
with Principles of Philoſophy, and allaying their 
roughneſs with its Fiftions, render the ſtudy of 
them the more eaſe, and the reliſh of them more 
grateful to young learners. Wherefore thoſe that 
give their minds to Philoſophical Studies are not 
obliged to avoid Poetry, altogether, but rather, 
ro Philoſophize upon Poems, accuſtoming them- 
ſelves to ſearch for, and embrace that which may 
profir, in that which pleaſeth them : and re- 
jeCting, and diſcarding only thoſe of them,where- 
in they find nothing of that nature. For this | dil- 
crimination | is the firſt ſtep to Learning : which 
when attained, then according to what Sophocles 


(faith) 


To have begun well what we do intend, 
Gives hope a proſpet of as good an end. 


Let us therefore in the firſt place poſſeſs thoſe 
whom we initiate in the Study of Poetry, with 
this Notion (as that which they ought always to 
have at hand) that 


Tis 


45 
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F ion re- *Tis Frequently the Poets guiſe , 
quiſite to To intermingle Truth with Lies, 
P Uiiis 0 


Which they ſometimes do with, and ſometimes a- 
gainſt, their Wills. They do it with their Wills, be- 
caule they find ſtrict truth roo rigid to comply 
with that ſweetneſs and gracefulneſs of expreſſion, 
which moſt are taken with, ſo readily as fiCtion 
doth, For real truth, though it diſgueſt never fo 
much , to be told as it is, without alteration : 
but that which is feigned [in a Difcourle, ] can 
ealily yield and ſhift its Garb from diſtaſttul to 
that which is more pleaſing. And indeed, neither 
the Meaſures, nor the Tropes, nor the Grandure 
of Words, nor the aptneſs of Metaphors, nor 
the Harmony of the Compoſition, gives it ſuch 
a degree of Elegance and Gracefulneſs | to a 
Poem] as a Well ordered, and Artificial Fiftion 
doth. Burt as in PiRures, the colours are more 
delightful tro the Eye than the Lines, becauſe 
thoſe give them a nearer reſemblance to the Per- 
ſons they were made for, and render them the 
more apt to deceive the beholder. So in Poems, 
we are more apt to be ſmitten and fall in love 
with a probable Fiction, than with the greateſt 
accuracy that can be obſerved in Meaſures and 
Phraſes , where there is nothing Fabulous or 
Fictitious joyned with ir. When Socrates, being 
induced by ſome Dreams to attempt ſomething in 
Poetry, and finding himſelf unapt, by reaſon 
that he had all his lite-time been the Champion of 
ſevere truth, to hammer out of his own invention 
a likely Fiction ; made choice of (ops Fables, 
to turn into Verſe ; as judging nothing to be True 


Poetry, that had in it nothing of falſehood, for 
| | though 
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though we have known ſome Sacrifices perfor- 

med withour Pipes and Dances: yet we own no 

Poetry, which is utterly deſtiture of Fable and 

Fition. Whence the Verſes of Empedocles and 
Parmenides, and the Theriaca of Nicander, and the 

Sentences of Theognzs, are rather to be accounted 

Speeches than Poems ; which that they might not 

walk contemptibly on Foot, have borrowed from 

Poetry the Chariot of Verſe, to convey them the 

more creditably rhrough the world. Whenſoever 
therefore, any thing is ſpoken in Poems, by any 

noted and eminently famous Man, concerning Whatever 
Gods, or Demons, or Vertuegthat is abſurd or harſh ; 4#7#&cent 
he that takes ſuch fayings for Truths, is thereby x 
milizd in his apprehenſion, and corrupted with poess.cou- 
an Erroneous Opinion. But he that conſtantly crniog 
keeps in his mind, and maintains as his Principle, ©94s, or 
that [which was before laid down] that the 97 


A A > La. or Yertu? 
Witchcraft of Poetry confiſts in Fiftion : He that are to be? 
can at al! turns accoſt it in this language, looked on 

as FIHOnS, 


Riddle of Art ! like which no Sphix beguites ; 
Whoſe Face on one fide frownsqohiles th* other ſoniles! 
Hy cheat {i thou, with pretence to make us wiſe ; 
And hid ſt Sage Trecepts wn a Fools diſainſe ? 


Such an one, I fay, will take no harm by it, nor 
admit from it any abſurd thing fare his beliet. 
Bur when he meers with exorefioas of Nozruner, 
rendins the Earth to pieces, and diſcovorag the Iifer- * 142, 
nal Regions, m a Poct, he will be a&.c to check ——_—_" 
his fears ct the Reality of any fuch accident: 2nd {40 = ” 
will blame Apollo for his Anger agaialt the chict p:ſ1ge in 
Commander of the Grecians. * rhe frag- 
m;71roys T1 
Ahilus, our of which Poet Plutarch ook only rh.je two 371cs. Tha 
whole period in the Poet runs thus. 


A. 


4 


"Er Sut- 
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*Er!T& Sas mas td human) ag, 
Noowy T' &mlpss, i) paretmord ble, 
ZUuunuy mn T dmwy. OcMA4s tus TVC 
Tlatoy emwpinemou evInuoy 5s 
Keys 73 $v1fs 3Loy dnbevdle; fd ua 
"HamGCoy Uuveu, wayliy, bovor Tri 
'O f' auld; vurov, avn; w un aapoy, 
*Aulds mt o' trmov, dv[ds thy © xlayay 
Toy maid my 4d y' 


In convivio cecinit felicitatem filii mer, 

Et vitam morbis expertem, © longevam, 
Cunfagque exponens, Diis charam meam ſcrtem 
Celebravit Pao, me exvilarans. 

Et ego os Phebi divinum, fallere neſcium 
Speravi fore, arte droinand preditum. 

Aſt ille qui cecinit, ille qui conviviuo interfurt, 
Ie qui hec dixerit, ipſe eſt qui anterfecit, 
Filium meum, 


Whom at a Banquet, mhiles he ſings his Praiſe, 
And ſpeaks him fair, yet treach'rouſly he ſlays : 


Yea, he will repreſs the Tears of Achilles and 424- 
mennon, Whiles they are repreſented as mournmg 
after their death, and ſtretching forth their limber 
and feeble Hands to expreſs their defire to live a- 
gain. And if at any time the charms of Poetry 
tranſport him into any diſquiering Paſſions, he 
will quickly ſay to himſelf,as Homer very elegant- 
ly (conſidering the propenſion of that Sex to li- 
* Or, to {ten after Fables) ® ſays concerning his vexigg, or 
the diC relations of the ſtate of rhe dead, 


grace, or 

reproach of Negromancy, as only fit for its fabulouſneſs to be the en- 
s:rtainment of Women, This Paſſage is taken out of 0dF, 11, where 
he brings in V1;ſes's Mother Anriclea after her death, at parting 


from him, cloſing her Diſcourſe 1m this manner, 
Haſte 


—— — —— —— ——_— —_—_ 
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Haſte thee from hence into the light of life, 
And what thou here haſt ſeen, inform thy fe. 


Such things as [have touched upon, are of thoſe 
which the Poets willingly feign : But more there 
are, which they do not feign, but believing them 
themſelves, as their own proper judgments, | are 
forced to] put Fiftztious C olours upon them to Ingra- 
tiate them to us. As when Homer lays of Fupiter, 


The mighty Jove in Scales of beaten Gold, 

The Fates of HeEtor and Achilles laid : 

And (to do Fuſtice) his own hand did hold 

The trembling Beam.But HeQtor's Diſh out-wetgh'd 
Th others, and down to Pluto's Houſe did bend ; 
Which made Apollo flink and leave his Friend. 


To this Fable £/chylus hath accommodated ar: 
whole Tragedy, which he calls P/5co/ſtaſia, where- 
in he introduceth Thets and Aurora Randing by 
Fupiter's Balances, and deprecating each of them 
the death of her Son engaged in a Duel. Now 
there is no Man but fees that this Fable is a Crea- 
ture of the Poets fancy, deſigned to delight or 
ſcare the Reader. Bur this other Paſſage, 


Great Jove is niade the Treaſurer of Wars, 
Diſpenſing unto mortals fatal jarrs, 


And this other allo, 


Hhen a God means a Noble Houſe to raiſe, 
He frames one rather than hell want a cauſe. 


Thefe Paſſages, I fay, expreſs their Judgment and 
Belief, who thereby diſcover and ſuggeſt to us, 
the ignorant or miſtaken apprehenſions they had 


of -rhe Deities. - Moreover, every one almoſt 
E kno; 


FO 


* Relating 
to the 
Ghoſts of 
Penelopes 
Wooers, 

_ after Ulyſ- 
ſes had 
{lain them 
Odyſ. 24- 


» 
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knows now a days, that the Portentous Fancies, 
and contrivances of Stories concerning the ſtate of 
the dead, accommedated to popular apprehenſi- 
ons ; the SpeCters and Phantaſms of Burning Rt- 
vers, and Horrid Regions, and Terrible Tortures, 
expreſſed by frightful Names , are all mixed 
with Fable and Fiftion, as Poiſon with Food. 
And that neither Homer, nor Pindar, nor Sopho- 
cles ever believed themſelves when they wrote at 
this rate. 


There endleſs floods of ſhady darkneſs ſtream, 
From the vaſt Caves where Mother Night doth 


And teem, 

* Their Ghoſts *ore the vaſt Oceans Waves did 
glide, 

By the Leucadian Promontories ſide, And, 


There from th' unfathom'd gulf th Infernal Lake, 
Through narrow ſtraits recurring Tides doth make. 


And yet, as many-of them as deplore death as a 
lamentable rhing,or the want of burial after death 
as a calamitous condition, are wont to break out 
into expreſſions of this nature, 


Paſs not by, Traveller, nor leave me here, 
Hirhout a Grave, and on that Grave a Tear. 
And, 
Then to the Ghoſts the mournful Soul did fly, 
Sore griev'd in midſt of youth and ſtrength to die. 
And again, 
| *Tis ſweet to ſee the Light. O ſpare me then, 
Till I arrive at the uſual age of Men : 
Nor force my unfledg'd Soul from hence, to know 
The adoleful ſtate of diſmal ſhades below. 


Theſe, I ſay, are the ſpeeches of men perſwaded 


of 


_— —— —— RS +. 
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of theſe things, as being poſſeſſed by Erroneous 
Opinions: and therefore they rouch us the more 
nearly, and torment us inwardly, becauſe we our 
{elves are full of the fame impotent Patfion from 
which they were uttered, T'o fortifie us therefore, 
againſt expreſſions of this nature, let this | afore- 
faid Principle ] continually ring in our Ears, 
That Poetry # not at all ſolicitous to keep to the ſtri 
Meaſures of Truth. And indeed, what that Truth 
in theſe matters is, even thoſe Men themſelves 
who make ir their only ſtudy ro learn and ſearch 
ic our, confeſs, that they can hardly diſcover any 
certain Footſteps to guide them in that enquiry. 
Let us therefore have theſe Verſes of Empedocles, 
in this caſe, at hand, 


No ſight of Man's ſo clear, no Ear ſo quick , 
No mind ſo piercing, thasi's nat here to ſeek. 


As alſo, thoſe of Xenophanes, 


Of Gods, and Ghoſts, of which I ſpeak, , no Man, 
Now is, or ſhall be, that determine can. 


And laftly,that Paſſage concerning Socrates,in P/a- 

to, where . he by the ſolemnity of an Oath, di(- 

claims all knowledge of thoſe things. For thoſe wha 

perceive that the ſearching into ſuch matters makes 

the heads of Philoſophers themſelves giddy, can- 

not but be the leſs inclined to regard what Poets 

ſay concerning them , as if they had more know- 

ledge of them. And we ſhall hx our Young man 

yet the more, if when we enter him in the Poets, 

we firſt deſcribe Poetry to him, and tell him, char Peetyy is 

it i: an imitating Art , and hath init much of the na- an inita- 
ture of Painting, Not only acquainting him with rg Br 
that common ſaying, be Poetry 3s wocal m— 1 aimting. 

WE an 
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and Painting filent Poetry ;,, but teaching hint 
moreover, that when we fee a Lizard, or an Ape, 
or the Face of a Therſies-in Picture, we are {ur- 
priſed with pleaſure and wonder at it, not becauſe 
of any beauty in the things, but for the likeneſs 
of the draught. - For-it is repugnant to the na- 
ture of that which is it RIF foul,to be {at the ſame 
time] fair 5 and therefore it is the imitation,be the 
thing :imirated beautiful of ugly, that, in caſe"it 
do expreſs it. to the life, -is commended ; and on 
the contrary, if the-inutation make a foul thing 
ro appear fair, it-is difpraiſed, becauſe i obſerves 
not decency,and likeneſs. Now ſome Painters there 
are; that Paint. uncomely Actions; as Timotheus 
drew Medea killing her Childrens Theo, Oreſtes 
murthering his Mother , and Pharrhaſius, Ulyſſes 
counteffeiting madneſs ; yea, Cherophanes expreſ- 
ſed in" Picture the unchaſt converſe of Women 
with Men. Now in ſuch caſes, a young Man 1s 


A Hb 


Poetical the Actions reprelented,bur only the Painters Art, 
 d:ſcripti- which doth fo lively expreſs what was deligned in 
ons of 101" tiem. Wherefore, in like matiner, ſeeing Poe- 
things are —_— COTS: CE ng on 
ſo apt to."tfy many times deſcribes by imitation foul Acti- 
take thoſ& ons, and unſeemly Pafhons and Manners ; the 
who mw Young Student muſt-not in ſuch deſcriptions (al- 
—_—_— -though perforined-riever ſo artificially and com- 
them. © mendably) believe all that is ſaid as'true, nor em- 
ſelves, braceit as good, butigive it 1ts due commendati- 
of ſo far only as it fuits the ſubject treated of. 

For as, though when we hear the grunting of 

Hogs, and the ſhreiking of Pulleys, and the ru- 

ſtling of Winds, - and the roaring of Seas, we are, 

it may be, diſturbed and diſpleafed : and yer 

when we hear any one imi:ating theſe or the like 


noiſes 
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noiſes handſomly (as Parmenio did that of an 
Hog, and Theoderus that of a Pulley) we are well 
pleaſed : and as, thaugh we avaid (as an unplea- 
ſing ſpeRacle) the ſight of fick and conſumptive 
Perſons, and yet are delighted to be ſpectators 
of the PhiloRetes of Ariſtophon, and the Focaſta of 
Sicanim , wherein ſuch waſting and dying 
Perſons are well aCted : ſo muſt the young Scho- 
lar, when he reads in a Poem Therfires the But- 
foon, or Sy/iphus the Whoremaſter, or Batrachus 
the Baud, ſpeaking or doing any thing, fo praiſe 
the artificial managery of the Poer, adapting the 
expretſions to the Perſons ; as withal, to look on 
the dilcourſes, and actions ſo expreſltd, as odious 
and abominable, For the goodazſs of things them- 
ſelves difters much from the goodneſs of rhe imi- 
tation of them : the goodneſs of the latter, con- 
fiſting only in propriety and aptneſs to repreſent 
the former. Whence to foul expreſſions are moſt 
ſuitable and proper. As the Shaes of Demonides 
the Cripple (which when he had laſt, he wiſh- 
ed might ſute the feet of him that ſtole them ) were 
but unhandſom Shoes, but yer fit for the 
Man they were made for: ſo ſuch expreſſions 
as theſe, 


"Tis worth the while an unjuſt aft to own, 

When it ſets him that does it on a Throne : 
And, 

Get the repute of Fuſt for a diſguiſe ; 

And in it do all things whence gain. may riſe : 
And, 

Except I get @ Talent in my claws, 

[Though it were ne're fo juſt, il own no cauſe ] 
And, 
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* In the * © divine Comm ! Mans life | If everT 
_— Reſiſt thy charms, Tl! not refuſe to dye, 

oe 7 $0q Men talk of Hell : but if ſuch place there be, 

the Latin Tl nere go thither for prophaning thee. 

Tranſli- 

tors very much differ : and therefore 1 think 1 may take the bold. 
ne(s to differ from them all, humouring the Perſon, who is ſup- 
poſed thus to ſpeak, as ſordidly covetous. And the Greek will 
weil enough comply with my Paraphraſe, taking the word yg eq- 
Sun, for overJooking (in our Engliſh ſenſe) that is, conniving 
af the taking a bribe, and 7p; , Which Fgnifies ſleep, for death, 
as often it js uſed, 


Theſe,ir is true,are wicked as well as falſe peech- 
es, but yer ſuch as are decent enough in the 
mouth of an Etrocles, an Lxion, and an old Tocogly- 
phus, or griping Uſurper. If therefore, we mind 
our Children, that the Poers write not ſuch things 
as praiſing and approving them, but do really ac- 
count them baſe and vicious, and therefore ac- 
commodate ſuch ſpeeches to baſe and vicious Per- 
ſons : they will never be damnified by them, from 
the eſteem they have of the Poets, in whom they 
meet with them. But, on the contrary the ſuſpi- 
cions inſinuated into them of the Perſons,will ren- 
der the words and actions aſcribed to them, ſuf- 
pected for evil, becauſe proceeding from ſuch 
evil men. Andof this Nature is Homers repreſen- 
tation of Paris, when [at Noon-day | he deſcribes 
him running out of the Battle into his Miſtreſs 
[ Helens) Bed. For in that he attributes no ſuch 
undecent a&t to any | of the Trgan: | but only that 
incontinent and adulterous Ferſon : he evidently 
declares, that he intends that relation to impart a 
diſgrace and reproach to ſuch intemperance. In 
ſuch Paſſages therefore, we are carefully to ob- 
ſerve, whether or ng the Poet himſelt do any 

where 
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where give any intimation, that he diſlikes the 
things he makes ſuch Perſons ſay : which, inthe 
Prologue to his Thais, Menander does, in theſe 


words. 


Therefore, my Muſe, deſcribe me now an Whore, 
Fair, bold, and furniſht with an nimble tongue. ; 
One that ne*re ſcruples to do Lovers wrong ©; 
That always craves, and deny d, ſhuts. her door ;, 
That truly loves no man, yet, for her ends, 

A true Aﬀettion & very man pretends, 


But Homer (of all the Poets) does it beſt. For 
he doth beforehand /as it were,) beſpeak diſlike 
of the evil things, and approbation of the good 
things he utters. Of the /atter take theſe In- 
ſtances. 


He readily did the the occaſion take ; 

And [ſweet and comfortable words he ſpake. 
And, 

By him he ſtood, and with. ſoft ſpeeches quell'd 

The wrath, which in his heated boſom ſwell'd. 


And for the former, he ſo perfoms it (as in a man- 
ner) ſolemnly to forbid us to uſe or heed ſuch 
ſpeeches as thoſe he mentions, as being fooliſh 
and wicked. For Example, Being to teil us how 
uncivilly 4zamennon treated the Prieſt | Chry/es, } 
he premiſes theſ2 words of his own, 


His ſpeeeh with Agamemnon did not tale ; 
But with this rude reply he ſent him back: 


Intimating the inſolency, and unbecomingnefſs 
of his Anſwer. And when he attributes this 


paſſionate ſpeech to Achilles, 
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A dozged-look'd, and drunken Beaſt thou art, 
That in thy Boſom haſt a Deers faint heart : 


He accompanies it with this Cenlure. 


Pelides ( for bis rage tas not allay'd) 
Thus ſpightfully tro Agamemnon ſaid. 


For it was unlikely that, ſpeaking in ſuch Anger, 
he ſhould obſerve any Rules of Decency. 

And he paſſeth like Cenfures on Aﬀions. As 
{ on Achilles his foul uſage of HeRor's Carkaſs, he 


lays] 


A cruel aft he did to Hector dead, 
Whom he drags d romid Patrocies's Funeral Bed. 


And in like manner, he doth very decently ſhut up 
relations of things ſaid or done, by adding ſome 
Sentence | or Clauſe } wherein he declares his 
judgment of them, As when he perſonates ſome 
of the Gods ſaying, on the occaſion of the Adul- 
rery of Mars and Vexns | diſcovered by Vulcan's 
Arrifice. ] 


See, the ſraift God's overtaken by the lame ! 
Thus ill atts proſper not, but end in ſhame. 


And thus, concerning He&or's infolent boaſting, 
he ſays, 
With ſuch big words bis mind proud Hector eas d, 
But venerable Juno be diſpleas'd. 


And when he ſpeaks of Pandarus his ſhooting, he 
adds, - 


Thus Pallas, th" Archer Pandarus aſſail'd 
Anlonth amoitious fool her words prevail'd. 
Naw 
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Now theſe verbal intimations of the Minds and 
ſudgments of Poets are not dithcult ro be under- 
ſtood by any one that will heedfully obſerve 
them. Bur, beſides theſe they give us other hints Some. 
from A#ions. As Euripides is reported, when ſome *imes by 
blamed him for bringing ſuch an impious and fla- —_— 
gitious Villain as Ixion upen the Stage; to have ,.yq;, 
given this anſwer : But yer, I brought him not cf 

till I had faſtened him to a torturing Wheel. The ſame 

way of teaching by mute aQtions, is to be found in 
Homer allo, affording us uſeful contemplations upon 

thoſe very Fables which are ufually moſt dilliked 

in him. Which ſome Men offer force to, that they 

may reduce them to Allegories { which the Ar- 
tients called Sarvoia) and tell us, that Venus, her 
committing Adultery with Mars, diſcovered by So!, 

15to be underſtood thus: That when the Star cal- 

Icd Venus, 1s in conjunction with that which hath 

the name of Mars, Baſtardly Births are produced, 

bur by the Sun's riling and diſcovering them, they 
arenot concealed. So will they have Zunos dref- 

ſing her ſelf {o accurately ro tempt Jupiter, and her 
making uſe of the girdle of Venus to entlame his 

love, to be nothing elfe bur the purihcation of that 

part of the Air, which draweth neareſt ro the na» 

ture of Fire, As if we were not told the mean- 

ing of thoſe Fables far betrec by the Poet himſelt. 

For he teacheth us in that of Venus, it we heed it, 

that light Mulic, and wanton Songs, and Dif- 
courſes which ſuggeſt ro Men obſcene Fancies, de- 
bauch their Manners ; and inciine them to an un- 
manly way of living in Luxury and Wantonnefs, . 

for as continually to haunt the Company ot Wo- 

men, and to be | for 1442 end | 


”#, 
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Given to Faſhions (that their Garb may pleaſe) 
Hot Baths, and Couches where they loll at eaſe. 


And therefore alſo, he brings in Uſes direfting 
the Muſician thus, 


Leave this, and ſing the Horſe, out of whoſe Womb 
The gallant Knights that conquered T roy did come. 


Evidently teaching us that Poets and Muſicians 
ought to receive the Arguments of their Songs, 
from ſober and underſtanding Men. And in the 
other Fable of Funo, he excellently ſhews, that 
the converſation of Women with Men, and the 
tavours they receive from them, procured by Sor- 
cery, Witchcraft or other unlawful Arts, are not 
only ſhort, unſtable and ſoon cloying ; but alſo in 
the Iſue, ealily turned ro leathing and difplea- 
ſure, when once the pleaſure is over. For fo Fu- 
piter there threatens Funo, when he tells her, 


I'll make thee know, how little thou haſt got, 


*For I pa- 
- By falſe embraces to promote a Plot. 


rapkraſ(z 


the word : . = 
[rune For the fiction and repreſentation of evil Act:, 


yoy There, WREN it withal acquaints us with the ſhame and 
, 

as f:t in damage befalling the doers, hurts not, but rather 
oppoſition profits him that reads them. For which end, Phi- 
tol 74z7- loſophers make uſe of examples for our Inſtruction 
Ty]: | and Correion out of * hiſtorical Collections : 
and | wy- and Poers do the very ſame things [but with this 
Goxeyey- difference ] that they | colle& not from others, 
Ts | at-bur] invent fabulous examples themſelves. There 
—_— was one Melanthius, who (whether in jeſt or car- 
0 wy + neſt he ſaid, it matters not much ) affirmed, 
lowing That the City of Athens owed its preſervation to the 
ciaule. =Dufſentions and Fattions that were among the Orators. 


Giving 
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Giving withal this Reaſon for his afſertion, that Comradi- 
thereby they were kept from inclining all of them to Hons in 
one ſide ;, ſo that by means of the differences among ——_ 
thoſe Stateſmen, there were always ſome, that drew tive a. 
the Saw the right way for the defeating of deſtrufive gainſt in- 
Counſels. And thus it is too in the contradiQtiong feRion by 
among Poets ; which by leſſening the credit of © 
what they ſay, render them the leſs powerful to 

do miſchief, and therefore, when comparing one 

ſaying with another, we diſcover their contrarie- 

ty, we ought ro adhere to the better ſide. As in 


theſe Inſtances, 


The Gods, Son, chuſe poor Mortals oftentimes. 
Anſ. "Tis eaſie, Sir, on God to lay our Crimes. 
And, 
"Tis comfort to thee, to be rich, is't not ? 
Anſf. No, Sir, 'tis bad to be a wealthy Set. 
And, 
Die rather than ſuch toilſom pains to take, 
Anf. To call Gods Service toil, *'s a foul miſtake. 


Such contrarieties as thele are eaſily ſalved, if (as 
I faid) we teach Youth tojudge aright, and give 
the better ſaying preference. Burt if we chance to 
meet with any abſurd Paſſages [ in a Poet } with- 
out any other at their heels to confute them, we 
are then to overthrow them with ſuch others, as 
elſewhere are to be found in the Author to the 
contrary. Nor muſt we be offended with the 
Poet, or grieved at him, but only at the Speeches 
themſelves ; which he utters either according to 
the vulgar manner of ſpeaking, or | it may be, 
but | in drollery. So when thou readelt in Homer, 


* ot Gods thrown out of Heaven headlong one * As Yut- 
can tells 


ue, he was, Iliad, 1, See alſo Fupiter's Speech, 1liad, 15s 
by 
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+ /lizd. 5. by another, + or Gods: wounded by Men, and 
= _—_ quarrelling and brawling each with other, thau 
that both Mayelſt readily, if thou wilt, fay to him. 


Mars and Penus were wounded by Diomedes : and Funo by Her- 
eu}?s and alſo Pluto, 


Sure thy invention bere was ſorely out, 
Or thou hadſt ſaid far better things, no doubt ; 


Yea, and thou doſt fo elſewhere, and according 
as thou thinkeſt. 'T'o wit, in thele Paſſages of 
thine, 


The Gods remov'd from all that Men doth grieve, 

A quiet and contented life do live. And, 
Herein th” Immortal Gods for ever bleſt, 

Feel endleſs joys ; and undiſturbed reſt. And, 
The Gods who have themſelves no cauſe to grieve, 
For Man a Web of conſtant prief do weave. 


For theſe argue ſound and true Opinions of the 
Gods; but thoſe other were only teigned to raile 
Paſſions in Men. Apain, when Eyripides ſpeaks 
at this rate. 


The Gods are better then we Men by far, 
And yet by them we oft deceived are. 


We may do well to quote him elſewhere againit 
himſelf, co wit, where he fays better, 


Being and Goodneſs in the Gods are one : 
PVhence who imputes ill to em, makes *em none. 


- So alſo, when Pindarus faith bitterly and keenly, 


No Law forbids us any thing to ab, 
Vhereby « miſchief may befall a Foe : 


Tell 
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Tell him ; but Pindar, thy ſelf ſayeſt elſewhere, 


The pleaſures which injurious ARs attend, 
Always in bitter conſequences end, 


And when Sophocles ſpeaks thus, 


Sweat is the gain, wherein to Lye and Cheat, 
Adds the repute of wit to what we pet: 


Tell him ; But we have heard thee (ay far other- 
wiſe, thus, 


When the account*s caſt up, the gain's but pear, 
VPhich by a lying Tongue augments the (tore. 


And, asto what he faith of Riches, to wit; 


Wealth, where it minds to go, meets with no ſlay ; 
For evhere it finds not, it can make a way: And, 
Many fair Offers doth the poor let go; 

And lofe his longing "cauſe bis purſe # low: And, 
The fair Tongue mates, wheve wealth can purchaſe it, 
The Foul-facs Beantiful, the Fool, a Wit. 


Againſt theſe, the Reader may ſet in oppoſition 


divers ather ſayings of the fame Author. For 
Example, 


From honour, poverty doth not debar, 

Where poor Men vertuous and deſerving are, And, 
What ne'er Fools think, a Man 1s neer the warſe, 
IF he be wiſe, though with an empty Purſe. And, 
The Comfort which he gets who wealth enjoys, 

The wexing care by which *tis kept, deſtroys. 


And Menander alfo, ſomewhere magnifies a volup» 
ruous life, and enflames the minds of vain Per- 
ſons with theſe amorous ſtrains, 


The 
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The glorious Sun no living thing doth ſee, 
But what"s a ſlave to Love, as well as we, 


But yer elſewhere, on the other (ide, he faſtens on 
us, and pulls us back-to- the love of Vertue, and 
checks the rage of Luſt, when he ſays thus, 


The Life that is diſhonourably ſpent, 


Be't ne'er ſo pleaſant, yields no true content. 


For theſe lines are contrary to the former, asthey 
are alſo better, and more profirable : So that by 
comparing them conſiderately, one cannot but ei- 
ther be inclined to the better fide, or at leaſt, flag 
in the belief of the worſe. - | ; 
But now, ſuppoſing that any | of the Poets 
* ſy ,> themſelves ford no Cicb correCting Paſſages to 
to be cor. ſalve. what they have ſaid amiſs : It will then be 
refted by adviſable to confront them with the contrary 
the Sperch- ſayings of -other famous Men, and therewith to 
I ſway 'the Scales of our Judgment to the better 
Men, fide. As when Alexis tempts to bebauchery in 


theſe Verſes. 


The Wiſe Man knows what of all things ts beſt, 
Whilſt chuſing pleaſure, he ſlights all the reſt. 
He thinks life's joys compleat in theſe three. ſorts, 

' To Drink and Eat, and follow wanton ſports : 
And what beſides ſeems to pretend to pleaſure, 
W it betide him, counts it over meaſure. 


We muſt remember rhat Socrates ſaid the contrary, 
to wit, That they are bad Men who live that they 
may eat and drink,; whereas good Men eat and drink 
that they may live. And againſt the Man that 
wrote in this manner, 


He 
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He that deſigns t& encounter with a Knave, 
An equal ſtock, of Knavery muſt have : 


(Secing he herein adviſes us to follow others viti- 
ous examples ) that of Diogenes may well be re- 
turned, who being asked By what means a Man 
might revenge himſelf upon his Enemy ? anſwered, 
By becoming himſelf a good and honeſt Man. Andthe 
ſame Dzogenes may be quoted alſo againſt Sopbocles, 
who writing of ſome Sacred Myſteries commends 
them to that degree, that he gives ſore occaſion of 
offence to multitudes of Men thus, 


Moſt happy they whoſe Eyes are bleſt to ſee 
Tbe Myſteris which here contained be : 
Before they die! for only they have joy 
In th other World ; the reſt all Ills annoy. 


This Paſſage being read to Diogenes, What then, 
lays he, ſhall the condition of Pantzcion the notori- 
ous Robber, after death be better than that of Epami- 
nondas, meerly for his being initated in theſe Myſte- 
ries? In like manner, wheg one Timotheus on 
the Theatre, in the Praiſe of the Goddeſs Diana, 
called her Menas, Thyas, Phebas, Luſſas ( Titles 
implying extravagant Enthuſiaſms, even to a de- 
gree of Frenfie) Cyneſias preſently cries out to him 
aloud, -May thy Daughter, Timotheus, be ſuch a 
Goddeſi? And witty alſo was that of Bion to The- 
e2ns, laying, 


One can nor ſay, nor do, if poor he be ;, 
His Tongue is bornd to th” Peace, as wel as he. 


How comes it to paſs then, ſaid he, (Theognis ) 
that thy ſelf being ſo poor, prateft and grateſt our Ears 
in this manner ? 


Nor 
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Weare to Nor are we to omit, in reading, thoſe hints 
war which from ſome other Words or Phraſes border- 
rence of Ing on thoſe that offend us may help to reCtihe 
ſuch gpee- our Apprehenſions. Burt, as Phyſicians uſe Can- 
ches as are tharides (uitably to their Opinion of them, that 
offenſive in though their Bodies be deadly Poiſon, yet their 
Poets; and wp 
whether Feet and Wings are Medicinal : So mult we deal 
no neigh- with Poems. It any Noun ot Verb near at hand, 
bouring may adliſt to the CorreCtion of any ſuch ſaying,and 
word Or preſerve us from putting a bad conſtruction upon 
phraſemol- + _ h h : : : 
lifie them, 155 We ſhould rake hold of it, and imploy it to 
aſſt a more favourable Interpretation. As ſome 


do in reference to thoſe Verles of Homer, 


Sorrows and Tears moſt commonly are ſeen 
To be the Gods rewards to wretched Men : 


And | in the Paſſage before quoted. ] 


The Gods who have-no cauſe themſelves to grieve, 
For wretched Man a 2b of ſorrow weave. 


For, they ſay, he ſays not of Men ſimply, or of 
all Men, rhat the Gods weave for them the faral 
Web of a forrowful Life : but he affirms it only of 
In reading fooliſh and imprudent Men, whom becauſe their 
bf Poems, Vices make them ſuch, he therefore calls wretch- 
we are to ed and miſerable. 
obſerve Another way wheteby thoſe Paſſages which are 


—_ - ſuſpicious in Poets, may be transferred to a better 
of ſome Senſe, may be taken from the uſe of word: : which a 


words toa Young-Man ought indeed to be more exerciſed in, 
diff "y "63 than in Glofles ( as we call them ). or Comments, 
ph _ or "” For it will bea point of Philology, which will nor 
Senſe than be unpleaſant ro him to urderſtand, that when he 
they are meets with f:34y1), in a Poer, that word ſignifies, 
uſed mn Or- an ;4, | thatis an ill circumſtantiated þ death: for 
dinarily, Y | | the 
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the Macedonians uſe the word $O& to lignifie, 
death. So the Eolians call ViRory gotten by patient 
endurance of hardſhips, ahj6440yin ; and'the Dryopians 
call Demons mami. 

" But of all things it-is moſt neceflary, and no 4,1, we 
lefs profirable, it we defign to receive profit,” and are to un- 
not hurt from the Poets, that we underſtand how derftand 
they make uſe of the Nenes of Gods ; as alſo of fhem, 
terms of Evil and God: and what they mean when jr 
by the Sev/and Fare ; and whether theſe words of the 
be [always] taken by them in one | and and ſame”) Vames of 
or rather ' (ometimes] i in various Senſes: As ally Gods ; the 
many orher words are, For fothe word oix.&, fome- qa 


times {ignihes a Materal Houſe, as in that, Good, fc; 


7Otxor & v Ao poggy 


And fometimes a Mans Eſtate ! as in that; An ac: 
| court of 
> , , " many 
EXrt]as pos din wordsuſed 
in Poets to 
different 
' Senſes; 


And fo Bior©&, ſometimes lignifies Life : as in, 


durivway 3 of arty mv 
Kuayoy airs Tloger/uay Bi{o]040 peryipas. 


And ſometimes a Man's Wealth ; as in 


mmm B{g)oy os (101 d'or td umy, 


And aav'ey is ſometimes-taken Gas being neg e 
and difquiete i in Mind; as in 


*ns than Wh ave? dmCiodo, 76eg0 S apes: 
And elſewhere for Boaſting and Rejoxeing © ; 88 ing 
*H eas Sr Tegy inhuronis + airs. - 
F In 
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In like manner 9va'Cov, either Ggnifies to be moved ; 
as in Eripiges, when. he faith, 


KiTvs wdCoy T4 "ATAa#]niis a3; : 


Or'to Sit ; as in Sophocles ( who uſeth it for 9»- 
axe) when he writes thus, 


Tives m3 i e35 mis 4 wor hats, 
"Ix)netors nad dormy FEegeuwin, 


It iz Elegant alſo, when they adapt the uſe of 
words to'the preſent matter,as Grammarians teach, 
which (applied to other-matters) are. of another 
fignification. As in that,” 


Nj Gatquy advery weary of” iu} goehta Haw 3 


For here auyesy Hhgnifies to Praiſe, inſtead of 
:Teurey, and, to Praiſe, is uſed. for to Refuſe. AC- 
cording as in converſation, it is common with us 
[ Greeks | to ſay, xaws, 3x and y5pe ; by which 
forms ot Speech, we refuſe a thing which we do 
not want, or receive it not ; bur- ſtill with a civil 
Complement. So alla ſome ſay, that Proſerpina is 
called z7ay1, in the notion of mwpad]yn, or refuſed, 

becauſe Death is by all Men ſhunned. 
Guin of And the like diſtingion of words we ought to 
Heathen Obſerve alſo in things more weighty and ſerious. 
Gods,ſfome 'T'o begin with the Gods we ſhould teach our 
times uſed Yourh, that Poets, when they uſe the Names of 


5p Gods, ſometimes mean-properly the Divine Beings 


themſelves {0 called:: but otherwiles- underftand by thoſe 

ſo calſed ; Names,, certain Powers. of which the Gods are 

and ſome- the Donors and Authors ; having firſt led us in- 

times Cer- | . 

E Ns ro.the uſe gf.them by their own praQtice; as when 
- and Gifes Archilochus Prays, 


of others. = Þ King 


PU R_——_——_ > 
& 
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Kang Vulcan, hear thy Suppliant, and grant, 
That what thou'rt wont to give, I never want : 


It is plain, that he means the God himſelf, whom 
he invokes. But when elſewhere he bewails the 
drowning of his Siſter's Husband in the Sea, who 
had not obtained lawful burial, and fays, 


Had Vulcan his fair limbs to Aſhes turned, 
I for his toſs had with l:f} Paſſion mourned. 


He gives the Name of Vulcan to the Fire, and 
not the Deity, Again, Euripides, when he fays, 


No ; by the glorious Stars T ſwear 
Of bloody Mars and Jupiter. 


He means th2 Gods themſelves, who bare thoſe 
names. Burt when Sopbocles ſaith, 


' Blind Mars doth mortal Mens affairs comfound, 
As the Swines ſnout doth quite deface the ground. 


We are to underſtand the word Mars, to denote 
{not the God fo called, bu:]- Yar. And by the 
ſame word, we are to underſtand alſo Weapons 
made of | hardened} Braſs, in thoſe Verſes of 


Homer, 


Theſe are the Gallant Men, whoſe ncble Blood 
Keen Mars did ſhed near ſwift Scamander's Flood. 


Wherefore, in conformity to the Inſtances given, 

we mult conceive and bear in mind, that by the The names 
Names of Jupiter alſo, ſometimes they mean the of Fupicer 
Ged himſelf, lometimes Fortune, and oftentimes —_ 
allo Fare, For when they fay, * F —_— 


Fortune. 


F 2 Great 


Hats a Toung-Mau cup he Vol. Y. 
Great Jupiter, who from the lofty Hell 

Of 1da govern'ſ# all the World at Will: And, 
For who (but who himſelf too fondly love ) 

Dares lay bis HAfdom mn the Scale with Joves ? 


They underſtand Fupiter himſelf : but when they 
aſcribe event of all things done, to Fupurer, as 
the cauſe, ſaying of him, 


Many brave Soul to Hell Achilles ſent, 
and Jove's deſign accompliſht in th'event: 


They mean by Fore, no.more but Fate. For the 
Poet doth not conceive that God contrives miſchief 
againſt Mankind ; but foundly declares the meer 
necefficy of the things themfelves : to wit, that 
Proſperity and ViRtory are deſtined by Fate to 
Cities and Armies, and Commanders, who govern 
themſelves with Sobriety : bur if they give way to 
Paſſions, and commit Errors, thereby dividing 
and crumbling themſclyes into FaRtions, as thoſe 
[of whom the Poer ſpeaks] did, they do unhand- 
ſom actions, and thereby create great diſturban- 
ces, ſuch as are attended with ſad conſequences. 


For to all unadviſed As, in fine, 
The Fates uehappy iſſues do aſſion. 


But when Heſied brings in Prometbevs thus coun- 
ſelling his Brother Epimeeheus. | 


Brother, if Jove. to thee a preſent make, _ 
Take heed, that fram hy hands thau nothing takg ; 


He uſeth the name of Fore, to expreſs Fortyne : 
for he calls the go2d things which came by. her 
 (ucb as Riches, and Marriages, and Empires, and 


n- 
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Indeed all external things, the enjoyment whereof 
ls only profitable to them, who know how to uſe 


4 


them-well ) the Gifty of Fove. And therefore he 


adviſeth Epimetheus ( amill Man, and a fool with- 
al) to ſtand in fear of, and ro guard himſelf from 
Proſperity, as that which would be hurtful and 
deſtrufive to him. 


Again, where he fanh, 


Reproach thou not a Man for being poor ;, 
Hy Poverty's God's gift, as # thy ſtore. 


He calls that which-befals Men by Fortane, Gods 
gift: and intimates, that.it is an unworthy thing 
to reproach any Man for that Poverty which he 
falls into by Fortune: whereas, Poverty is then 
only a matter of diſgrace and reproach, when it 
is attendant on ſloth and idleneſs, or wantonneſs 
and prodigality. For, before the name of Fortune 
was uſed, they knew there was a powerful cauſe, 
which moved irregularly and unlimicedly, and thar 
with ſuch a force, that no human Reaſon could 
avoid it: and this Cauſe they called by the 
Names of Gods, As we were wont to call divers 
things, and qualities, and diſcourſes, and even 
Men themſelves | for their excellency | drvine. 
And thus may we re&ifie many ſuch ſayings con- 


cerning Jupiter : as would otherwiſe ſeem very 


abſurd. As this, for Inftance, 


Before Jove's Door, two fatal Hogſheadsfilfd, 
FAk human Fortunes, good and bad luck yield : 
And, 
Of violated Oaths, JoVe took, no care ; 
But fprig befully borb parties eruſht by War: 
F 2 And, 
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And, | 
To Greeks and Trojans both, this was the riſe 


Of miſchief, ſuitable to Jove's device : 


Which paſſages we are to interpret as ſpoken con- 
cerning Fortune and Fate : of the cauſality of both 
which, no account can be given by us, nor do their 
eftets fall under our power. Bur where any thing 
is ſaid of Fupiter, that is ſuitable, rational and pro- 
bable, there we are to conceive that the Names 
ot that God are uſed properly. As in theſe In- 
ſtances, 


Through others ranks he conquering did range, 

But ſhud with Ajax any blows t exchange : 
But Joves diſpleaſure on him he had brought, 
Had he with one ſo much his betters fought, And, 
For thouph great matters are Jove's ſpecial care, 
Small things t inferiour Dz:mons truſted are. 


And other words there are, which the Poets re- 
move and tranſlate from their proper Senſe by ac- 


*Arc13, or commodation to various things, which deſerve alſo 


Ferie, 

word C- 
quivocal 
10 Poets, 


our ſerious animadverſion. Such an one, for in- 
ſtance, is that of ag", or Vertue. For becauſe Ver- 
tue does not only render Men prudent, juſt and 
good, both in their words-and deeds : but alſo, 
oftentimes purchaſeth to them Honour and Power : 
therefore they call likewiſe theſe by that name. As 
we [Greeks] are wontto call both the Olive-Tree 
and the Fruit $422; and the Becch=Tree, and its 
Maſt gnyss ; communicating the Name of the one 
to rhe other, . Therefore, when our young Man 
reads in the Poets ſuch paſſages as theſe, 


Thu Law th* immortal Gods to us have ſet, 


That none arrive at Vertue, byt by ſweat : And, 
The 
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The adverſe Troops then did the Grecians ſtout 

By their meer Vertue profligate and rout : And, 

IF now the Fates determined have our death, 

To Vertue we'll conſign our parting breath : 


Lzt him preſently conceive that theſe things are 
ſpoken of that moſt excellent and divine habit in 
us which we underſtand to be no otherthen right 
Reaſon, or the higheſt attainment of the reaſonable 
Nature, and. moſt agreeable to the Conſtitution 
thereof. And again, when he reads this, 


Of Vertue, Jupiter to one gives more 
And leſſens, when he liſts, another's ſtore : 
And this, 
Vertue and Honour (though great names they bear) 
Tet upon Wealth they both attendant are : | 
WhatYey. 


Let him not fit down in an aſtoniſhing admirati- ,,- 
on of rich Men, as if they were enabled, by cheirgerty IT" 
Wealth to purchaſe Vertue; nor let h yl 2- 
gine, that it is in the power of Fortun to! ef : 
creaſe or leflen his own: Wiſdom : but Ir hit x! 
conceive that the Poet by Vertue meant either # 

Glory, or Power, or Profperity, - of ſomerhih Tx 
like import. For Poets uſe the.ſame am "t , 8 
alſo mn the word »4u9745 or evil : which ſomerimes. KO 


” PR. 
in them properly lignifes a wicked and malntjolls * © 
diſpoſition of Mind. As in that of He/ od, WEE 

234.0481, 
Evil is ſoon acquired : for every where TOs A Wn 


There's plenty on't, and t all Mens dwellings near ; 


DM 
* > 


And ſometimes ſome evil accident, or miforrungy,, 4 | TALL p 
as when Homer fays, i Sb 


- 
- 


Sore Evils-when they haunt us in our prime, 
Haſten old Age on us before our. Time. > & 
F 4 As, 
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FySuwe- As, alſo in the word evVAuwria | and othets of 
Viz. or the ſame imporr, which fignihe Happineſs or Bleſ- 
wh: ſecinefs, ſedneſs} he ſhould be ſorely deceived, who ſhould' 
—— imagine that whereſaever he meets with it in Po- 
like im. Et*, it means (2s it does in Philoſophy) & perfe# 
port equi- habitual enjoyment of all good things , or, the lea: 
yo-2] £00. ing 4 life every way agreeably to nature : and that 
they do not withal, by the abuſe of fuch words 
call' rich Men Happy or Bleſſed ; and Power or 
Glory, 'Felici:y. For though Homer rightly ufeth 
Terms of that nature,in'this Paſſage, 


Though of ſuch great Eſtates I am poſſeſt, 
Yet with true inward joy I am not _ 


And Menander, in this, 


a Fo great 's tþ Eſtate:l ava endowed withal, 
All ſay I'm rich ; hut nage me happy call ; 


Yet Euripides diſcouiferh more confuledly: and 
perpletedly, when he writes after this manner, 


IF Ican't live from all. chſterhance free, © 
Take who will, ſath-an bappineſ; for me, © And, 
Bar tell me man, why vatuſt theufo-high 

Eb wryjagc Reatitude of | Tyranny y 


Truth mi- Except,as I faid, we aliow him the uſe of theſe 
xed with y,ords. in a tranflatitious and” abufive ſenſe. 


Perctl But though harh'beth Ipoken "of theſe mar- 


and why, ters, Nevertheleſthis. Principle is not, once; only, - 
' but often to be inculcated and prefled, on young . 


men ; That Poetry when it undertakes a fiftitious Ar- 
gument, ly- ray of imzration, 'thoug þ'54 make uſe of 
ſuch ornament aud illa{rratios as fujts \the afti=. 


Ons 


— — 
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&n3 and manntts treated of, yet diſclaims not all like» 
lyhood of Trath ; ſeeing the foree of imitation, in or- 
der th the per/wading of men, lies in probability. 
Wherefore ſuch imsterien as does nor altogether 
ſhake hends with Truth , carries along with it 
certain footſteps of Vertue and Vice mixed toge= 
ther, in the aCtions which ir doth repreſent, And 
of this nature is Hemers Poetry, which totally 
bids adieu to Seores/m , the principles whercof will 
not admit any Vice to come near where Vertue 
is, nor Vertue to bave any thing to do where 
any Vice lodgeth : but firm, that he that is 
not a Wife Man can do nothing well, and he 
that is ſo, can do nothing amils. Thus they de- 
termine in the Schools, But in human ations, and 
the affairs of common life, the Judgment of Ew 
pides is verified, that 


Vertue and Vice ne'r ſeparately exiſt : 
But in the ſame atts each with other twiſt, 


[Next, it is to be obſerved, that) Poetry wa- Variety of 
ving the Truth of things, docs moſt labour to £9ntrt- 
beautify irs fictions with variety and multiplicity SR in a 
(of contrivance.) For Variety beltows upen Fa- 
bles, all that is pathetical, unuſual, and ſurprizing: 
and thereby makes ir more raking and graceful, 
whereas, what is.void of Variety, As it is blew 
ble to the nature of Fable; fo it raiſeth no paſſ- 
ons at all, Upon which deſizn (of Variery) it is, 
that the Poets never reprelent the ſame Perſons 
always Viforiows, of Proſperous, or afting with the 
ſime conſtant tenour of Verrue ; yea, even the 
Gots- themfelves, when. they engage in human 
actions, ane not repreſented as free from Paſh- 


ons and Errours: leſt for the want. of ſome 
* difficulties 
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* Orig, * difficulties and croſs paſſages, their Poems ſhould 
( exirdv- be diftiture of that brickneſs, which is requiſite to 
yy 9 , move and aſtoniſh the minds of men. © Theſe 
evesleyu- things therefore ſo ſtanding, we ſhould, when 


_—_ I we enter a young man into the ſtudy 'of the 
n+ Poets, endeavour to free his mind from that de- 


the latter, 


[ pz. gree of eſteem of the good and great Perſonages 


ages.] in them deſcribed, as may encline him to think 
For he them to be mirrours of Wiſdom and Juſtice, the 


es} Chief of Princes, and the exemplary meaſures of 


_ mY ' all Vertue and Goodneſs. For he will: receive 


Poems, much prejudice, if he ſhall approve and admire 
wherein all that comes from ſuch Perſons, as great, if he 
— I diſlike nothing in them himſelf , nor will en- 
dure to hear others blame them , though for 
ning their ſuch words and aCtions as the following paſſages 
glories import. 

with op- 

pofition from ſuch as ſometimes - put 1hem to the worſe, Others 
read, (ayg)ayrioy) Infuperable, and if that reading be allow- 


ed ; I would render it thus, leaft where Perſons are repreſented in 
a Poem, as beyond danger, and ntterly inſuperable, it become defti- 
tute, | | 


Wuld Jove, Minerva" and Apollo yield 
That every Greek and Trojan elſe were kill; 
For thou and I alone ſhould then enjoy 
Th' unrival'd honour of ſubverting T roy. 

And, 
The woful cries of (Priams Daughter fair) 
Caflandra, heard I with my eying ear, head) 
Whom ( when ſhe had faſt knockt me on the 


Falſe Clytemneſtra by me murthered. And, 
Lye with thy Father's Whore, my Mother ſaid, 
That ſhe th* old man may loath : and I obey d. And 
Of all the Gods, O Father Jove, there's none + 
Thus given to miſchief; but thy ſelf alone. 5. 

| ur 


C1 
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Our Young man isto be taught, not to commend Young 
ſuch things as theſe ; no, not to ſhew the nimble- wg 
neſs of his wit, or ſubtilty in maintaining an Ar- g,4,y with 
gument, by finding out plauſible colours and all Paz 
Pretences to varniſh over a bad matter. Butr.g*s in a 
we ſhould teach him rather to judge, that Poetry gi 
is an imitation of the manners and lives of q, exer. 
ſuch men as are not perfectly pure and unblame- ciſe their 
able : but ſuch as are tinCtured wich Paſſions, judzment, 
miſled by falſe Opinions , and muffled with ©22<emn- 
- ning what 
ignorance ; though oftentimes they may by ;. 2.11 gc 
the help of a good natural temper change them jn (aid 
for better ' Qualities. For the young mans by him. 
mind being thus prepared and diſpoſed will re- 
ceive no damage by ſuch Paſſages, when he meets 
with them [in Poems : |] but will on the one 
ſide be elevated with rapture at thoſe things 
which are well (aid or done, and on tke other, 
will not entertain, but diſlike, thoſe which are of 
a contrary character, But he that admires, and 
is tranſported with every thing, as having his 
judgment enf]aved by the eſteem he hath for the 
names of Heroes, will be-unawares wheedled into 
many evil things, and be guilty of the ſame folly 
with thoſe who imitate the crookedneſs of Plato, 
or the ſtammering of Ariftorle. Nor muſt he 
carry himſelf timorouſly herein, nor like a ſuper- 
ſtirious Perſon in a Temple, tremblingly adore 
all he meets with ; bur uſe himſelf ro ſuch conh- 
dence , as may enable him openly to pronounce, 
This was ill, or incongruouſly ſaid : and That, bravely 
and gallantly ſpoken. For Example. Achilles | in 
Homer , | being offended at the ſpinning out 
that War by delays, wherein he was deſirous by 
teats of Arms to purchaſe to himfelt glory ; calls 
the Souldiers together, when there was an epide- 

mical 
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mica} diſeaſe among them. But having himſelf 


fome ſmattering skil in Phyfic , and perceiving, 
afrer the ninth day, which uſeth to be decretory 


mm fuch caſes, that the diſeaſe was no uſual one, 


nor proceeding from ordinary caufes ; when he 
ſtands up to ſpeak, he waves applying himſelf to 
the Soldiers, and addrefſeth himſelf as 2 Counſch 


ler to the General, thus, 


Sir, I percerve with tedious wandyings ſpent, 
By this time all our minds are homewards bent : 


And he fpake well, and with due moderation and 
decorum. But when the Soothfayer [ Chaka, ] 
had told him that ho feared the wrath of the moſt 


potent among the Grecians (after an oath, that while | 


Le lived, no man ſhould lay violent hands on him, ) 
he adds (bur not with like wiſdom ard modera- 


tion, as he ſpake before,) 


Io, though the man, whom thus thou feareſt moſt, 


Be Agamemnon, General of the Hoſt. 


In which ſpeech he declares the little value he 
had for, or rather, his contempt of his:.chiet Com- 
mander. And then, being farther provoked, he 
drew his weapon with a delign to kill him ; 
which attempt was neither good nor exp-dient, 


And therefare by and by repenting his raſhneſfs, 


as being, De 


i 
Advii'd by Pallas, he the thought abhorr'd, 
And in its ſcabbard ſheath'd his mighty Sword. 


Wherein, again, he did rightly and worthily, in 
that, though he could not altogether que} his 
Paſſion, yer he reſtraiald, and reduc'd it under 


the command of Reaſon, before it brake forth in- 
to 


($1 
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to ſuch an irreparable a&t of miſchief. Again, 
even Agamemnon himſelf, talks in that Aſſembly 
ridiculoully ; but carries himſelf more gravely, 
and more like a Prince, in the matter of Chryes 
his Daughter. For whereas Achilles, when his 
Bri/eis was taken away from hin, 


In ſullenneſs withdraws from all his friends, 
And in his Tent his time lamenting ſpends : 


The other, [ Ag amenmon,) himſelf hands into the 
Ship, delivers to her Friends, and fo fends from 
him, the ZYoman, concerning whom a little before 
he declared, that he loved her better than his Wife : 
and in that Action did nothing unbecoming, or 
favouring of fond afteftion. Alſo Phanix, when 


his Father bitterly curſed him for having to do 


with one that was his Harlot, fays, 


Him, in my rage 1 purpos'd ta bave hill'd, 

Byt that my hand ſome Godin kindneſs held ; 
And minded me, that Greeks mould taunting ſay, 
Lo, here's the man, that did bis Father ſlay. 


It is true, that 4riſtarchus was afraid {ro permit 
theſe verſes to ſtand in the Poet) and therefore 
cenſured them to be expunged. But they were 
inſerted (by Homer) very aptly to the occalion, of 
Phenix his inſtructing Achilles what a pernicious 
thing Anger is, and what foul as men do by its 
inſtigation ; whiles they are neither capable of 
making uſe of their own Reaſon, or hearing ts 
the Caunſel of others To which end, he alfo 
introduceth Meleager at firit highly offended with 
his Citizens, andatrerwards pacihed : juſtly there» 
in reprehending diſordered Paffions, and prailing 
it as a good and profitable thing not to yeild to 

them, 


tl 
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them, but reſiſt and overcome them ; and repent 
| ' When one hath been overcome by them. 

To | Jadge Now in theſe Inſtances, the difference | of 48:- 
_ wh ons] is manifeſt, Bur where a like clear Judg- 
Poets, we Ment cannot be paſſed ; there we are to ſettle the 
are to uſe young mans mind thus, by way of diſtinftion. If 
diftinZi- Nauſica, having caſt her eyes upon Ubyſſes , a 
no. wars ſtranger, and feeling the ſame paſſion for him as 
mine up- Cabpſo had before, did (as one that was ripe for 
on ſuppoſi- an Husband) out of wantonneſs talk with her 


rions Maidens at this fooliſh rate, 
groundeq 


on theme. ober I might be fach an Hurbends Wife; * 


Andin his dear embraces ſpend my life | 


She is blame-worthy for her impudence and in- 
continence. But, if, perceiving the mans breed- 
ing by his diſcourſe, and admiring the prudence 


of his addrefles, ſhe rather wiſheth to have ſuch 


an one for an Husband then a Merchant, or a 
dancing Gallant uf her fellow Citizens ; the is to 
be commended. And when Ulyſſes ts repreſented, 
rejoycing at the ſight of (his Wife) Penelope's 
jocular converſation with her M/ocers, and attheir 
preſenting her with rich garments and other or- 
naments, 


Becauſe ſhe cunningy the fools cajolfd, 
And barter'd light words for their heavy gold : 


If that joy were occaſioned by greedineſs and co- 
vetouſneſs, he diſcovers himſelf to be a more ſor- 
did proſtitutor of his own Wife, then Poliager 
is wont to be repreſented on the Stage to have 
been, of whom it is faid, 


i Happy 


" _——_—_ CER SEE 
Ll 
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i Happy man he, whoſe Wife (like Capricorn) Olyſ. 18, 


Stores him with riches from a golden Horn ! —_ : 


t lude to 
the. Fable of the Goat which ſuckled Fupiter, to whoſe guilded 


Horn he gave vertue to furniſh the owner of it with what he 
liked: and Tranſlated the Goat to Heaven, 


But if, through foreſight, he thought thereby 
to get them the more within his power, as being 
lalld afleep -in ſecurity for the fucure, by the 
hopes ſhe gave them art preſent ; this rejoycing, 
joyned with confidence in his Wite, was rational. : 
Again, when he is brought in * numbering the goods, *The fto- 
which the Phecians had fet on ſhore, together hes this 
with himſelf, and (that done) were departed : giccourſe 
if indeed, being himſfelt left in ſuch a ſolitude, is groun- 
and fo ignorant where he was, and having no ſe- 4ed, 1s in 


curity there for his own Perſon, he is yer follici- _— 


Odyfi. 
rous, for his goods, left ; ( 


Aninous, 
King of the Phecians,and his Nobles, had given viyſes rich gifts 
at his departure fcom them ; and furniſhed him with a Ship to 
carry him and them to his own Country 11haca. Ulyſſes on Ship- 
board falls into a deep fleep, which held him, till the Veſlell ar- 
rived at an Haven in /thaca ; where the Marriners carried him 
on ſhore in the poſture he was in, and left him a fleep under 


an Olive Tree, with all his goods by him, and ſo departed.wlyſes, 


when he awaked, wondered where he was; and thought the 
Phacians had dealt falfly with him, and inftead of /rhacz, landed 
him in ſome unknown Country, - Whiles he was debating the 
matter in his thoughts, it came into his mind to examin whe- 
they be bad all his goods by bim, or no ; which is the action that 
occaſions this debate of our Author, 


The ſly Phecians when they ſtole to Sea, 
Had ſton ſome part of what they brought away : 


The covetouſneſs of the man deſerved in truth ro 

be pitied, or abhorred rather. But if, as ſome ſay 

(in his defegce ) being doubtful whether or no 
; thz 
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the place (where he was landed) were Ebaca, he 
made uſe of the juſt tale of his goods to infer: 
thence the honeſty of the Phecians ; becauſe it 
was not likely they would expoſe him in a 
ſtrange place, and leave him there, with his 
poods by him untouchr, (fo as ro get nothing 
by their diſhoneſty,) then he makes uſe af a very 
fit teſt for this purpoſe, and deſerves commenda- 
tion for his wiſdom in that a&tion. Some alſo 
there are who find fault with | that Paſſage of] 
the putting him on ſhore , (if it were {o indeed,) 
when he was a ſleep ; and tell us, that the people 
of Tuſcany have ſtill a traditional ſtory among 
them concerning Ulyſſes, that he was naturally . 

. fleepy, and therefore a man whom divers could 
not freely converſe with. Bur if his fleep were 
but feigned, and he made uſe of this pretence 
only of a natural infirmicy, by counterfeiting a 
Nap, to hide the ſtrait he was in at that time in 
his thoughts ; betwixt the ſhame of ſending a- 
way the Phecians, without giving them a friend- 
ly collation, and hoſpitable gifts, and the fear he 
had of being diſcovered to his Enemies by the 
treating flch a company of men together : they 
then approve it. | 

Now, by ſhewing young men theſe things, 

we ſhall preſerve them from being carried awa 
to any corruption in their manners, and difpoſe 
them to the eleftion and imitation of thoſe that 
: _ are good : as being before inftruted readily to 
Thecv'?- diſapprove thoſe, and cammend theſe; Bur this 
which —Ought with the molt care to be done in the rea- 
Tradegies ding of ſuch Tragedies, wherein probable and ſub- 
are to be tile Speeches are made uſe of in the moſt foul and 
read. wicked Actions; Fot that is not always true, 
which Sophocles ſaith, that *; 
To 
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To ſerve a turn, good words he'll hardly find, 
Who is by cuſtom to ill deeds inclin d. 


For even he himſelf is wont to apply pleaſant rea- 
ſonings and plauſible arguments ro thoſe manners 
and actions which are wicked or unbecoming. 
And in another of his Fellow-Trag.edians, we may 
ſee even Phed-a her felt repreſented, as jullifying 
her unlawful affection of FHippolirus by acculing 
Theſas of ill carraige towards her. And in his 
Troades, he allows Helena the fame liberty of ſpeech 
apainlt Heciba, whom ſhe judgeth ro be more 
worthy puniſhment than her ſeit tor her Adultery, 
becauſe ſhe was the Mother of Paris, that temped 
her thereto, A Young-man theretore, mult not 
be accuſtomed to think any thing of that nature 
handſomly or wittily ſpoken ; nor to be pleaſed 
with ſuch colourable inventions ; but rather more 
to abhor ſuch words at tend to the defence of 
wanton acts than the very acts themſelves. 

And laſtly, * Ir will be uſeful likewiſe to en- « 115-5,9 
quire into the cauſe why each thing is faid. For to enquirs 
ſo Cato, when he was a Boy, though he was into the 
wont to be very obſervant of all his Maſters Com- $9/0ns 

why ſuch 
mands yer, withal, he uſed to ask the cauſe or rea- ,nq qch 
ſon why he ſo Con:yanded, Bur Poets are not to be things ars 
obeyed as Pedagogues and L.1wgivers are, ex- laid in 
cept they have reaſon to back what they fay. * = i 
And thar they will not want, when they ſpeak og 
well ; and if they ſpeak il!, what they ſay will thoſe ſay- 
appcar vain and trivolous. Eut now a-diys moſt ings by 
Young-men very brizkly dcraand the reaton of $4975, 
ſuch | trivial} ſpeeches as tacſe, and enquire in 
what Senſe they are ſpoken. 

Gr "I 
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* This is * [2 bodees ill luck, when Veſſels you ſet up, 
LOO Fo To place 4 ſacred on a Drinking Cup. Aud, 
tn bis : Ho from's own Chariot to another leaps, 

[Ree] Seldom his Seat without a Combate keeps. 

&C, and | 

being queted imperfettly by our Author,I have perfe&ed , by a1- 
dicg the omitted clauſe, [ 3A08 3zae iT dviw ud: eg TETUK| au J 
to complect the Senſe, The ditficulty of interpreting this Paſ- 
ſage, makes Interpreters to vary about the Senie of it, 1 follow 
my own apprehenſions in this Tranſlation, making it a matter 
of ſuperſtitious obſervation, which the Poets here enjayns : for 
1 find that gxyog5n, (which I render a Szcred Cup.) is rendred 
by a I1-te Lexicog rapher, [ Patina Libatoria.] or, a Ye} out of 
whi.h the #eathens performed their Libation to the Gods before 
they dranks And I was the rather enduced co comply with his 
Notion. becauſe this Precept in the Poet, ftands in conjunRion 
w:it1 many more Superſtitious Laws ; and the common Tranſla- 
- tours of that Poet render it ſo, Otheis, it is true, make it a 
drinking obſervation. to prohibit the ſetting the Cup and Flagon one 
on tie top of the other ; by which there is a top put to the cir- 
cul.tion of the Wine among the drinkers. But then they make 
o1r056n, to be the Cup they drunk out of ; wherein the very Ety- 
mology of the word confutes them. And yet I find our Authoy 
in his B:nquer of the Wiſe-Men , giving this Senſe of it, If that 
r.ther like the Reader, I render it thus to his Gui?, 


Ill luck, attends the Man who on the top 

Of the full Flagon ſets the Drinking Cup, 
But to thoſe of greater moment, they give cred'nce 
without examination z as to thoſe that follow , 

The boldeſt Men are daunted oftentimes, 

When they're reproached with their Parents crimes. 

And, 
When any Man is cruſht by adverſe fate, 
Hs Spirit ſhou'd be low, as bis Eſtate. 


And yer ſuch Speeches relate to manners, and 
diſquier Mens lives by begetting in them evil 
Opinions and unworthy Sentiments, except they 
have learned to return anſwer to eaca of them 
thus; 


© 
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thus: Mherefore is it neceſſary, that a Man who is 
cruſhed by adverſe fate, ſhould have a dejefted Spirit ? 
Tea, why, rather ſhould he not ſtruggle againſt For- 
tune, and raiſe himſelf obove the preſſures of his low 
Circumſtances ? Why, if I my ſelf be a good and wiſe 
Son of an evil and fooliſh Father, does it not rather 
become me to bear my ſelf confidently upon the account 
of my own Vertue , than to be dejefted and diſ-/pi- 
rited becauſe of my Fathers defets 2 For he that can 
encounter ſuch Speeches and oppoſe them atter 
this manner, not yielding himſelf up to be over- 
{er with the blaſt of every ſaying (as approving 
that Speech of Heraclitus, that 

What &re is ſaid, though void of Senſe and Wit, 

The ſize of a fools intelle& doth fit) 

Will reject many luch things as falſely and idlely 
ſpoken. 

Theſe things therefore, may be of uſe to pre- 
ſerve us from the hurt we might get bythe ſtudy 
of Poems. Bur bccauſe,-as on a Vine the Fruit 
oftentimes lies ſhadowed and hidden under its 
large leaves and luxuriant branches : So in the 
Poets Phraſes and Fictions that encompaſs them, 
there are alſo many profitable and uſeful things 
concealed from the view of Young-men (which 
yet ought not to be ſuffered, nor ſhould we be 
led away. from things themſelves thus, bur ra- 
ther adhere to ſuch of them as tend to the pro- 
moting of Vertue, and the well forming of our 
manners; ) it will not be altogether uſeleſs, ro 
treat briefly (in the next place) of paſſages of 
that nature. Wherein, I intend to touch only 
at ſome particulars, leaving their larger rractati- 
on, and the trimming up, and furniſhing them 
with a multitude of Inſtances, ro thoſe who pur- 


poledly diſcourſe of them at large, 
G 2 Firſt, 
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The ob- Firſt, therefore, let our Young-man be taught 
= — to underſtand Good and Bad Manners and Perſons ; 
as ' and from thence apply his Mind to the words and 
of ſp:aking deeds which the Poet, [whom he reads} decently, 
uſed by affigns to either of them. For example, Achil- 
ood and Jes, though in ſome wrath , ſpeaks to £gamennon, 


bad,worthy ; 
and un. £us [decently :] 


worthy | 
perſons, For I to like rewards cannot pretend 


uſcful. As MHith thee, when in Troys wrack our War ſhall end. 


alſo, the 
different Whereas Therſites, to the ſame Perſon ſpeaks re- 


manners of proachfully in this manner, 
bcth ſorts. 
Thy Tent with ſtore of Money thou haſt cram d, 


And Women for the greateſt Beauty fam'd : 
Of which when ſilly Greeks a City take, 
They, furſt of all, to thee a Preſent make. 


Again, 'Achilles thus, 


If perhaps, Jove ſo favour us at laſt, 
That we may lay TI roy s well wall'd City waſte. 


But Therſites thus, 


Either my valour, or ſome other, muſt 
Take Slaves to fill thy Cheſts, or glut thy luſt, 


Again, Diomedes, when. Agamemnon taking a view 
of the Army, ſpeaks reproachfully to him, 


' To his hard words forbear to make reply, 
For th' reverence he bare to Majeſty. 


Whereas Sthenelus, a Man of {mall note, replies 
on him thus, 


Sir, when you ought ſpeak Truth, what need you lie ? 
For with our Fathers we, for valour, wie. ; 
: Now 


"Wh 
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Now the obſervation of ſuch difference ; will 
teach the Young-nan the decency of a modeſt 
and moderate temper, und the unbecoming naus 
ſcouſneſs of [the contrary Vices of ] boaſting 
and cracking of a Mans own worth And it is 
worth while a!ſo,to take notice of [th- d-meanor 
of ] Agamemnon in the ſame place Lot the Poer. 
For he paſſerh by Sthenelus unſpoken to ; bur 
perceiving Ulyſſes to be offended, he negieQs not 
him, but applies himſelf to anſwer him, and 


Sith with what he had ſaid he was not pleas d, 
He with complying words his wrath appeas d. 


For, for him to have apologiz'd to every one, 
had been too ſervile, and misbecoming the digni- 
ty of his Perſon ; whereas equally to have neg- 
lefted every one, had been an aCt of inlolence 
and imprudence. And very handſom it is, that 
Diomeaes, though in the heat of the Bartle, he 
anſwers the King only with filence ; yer after the 
Battle was over he uſeth more liberty towards him, 
ſpeaking thus, 


Tou called me Coward, Sir, but all Greeks knew 
Withal, you are the firſt dared call me ſo. 


It is expedient alſo, to take notice of the different 
carriage of a Wiſe man, from that of a Sooth- 
ſayer popularly courting the multitude. For 
Chalcas, very uuſeaſonably , makes no {cruple to 
traduce the King before the People, as having 
been the cauſe of the Peſtilence that was befallen 
them. But Neſtor (intending to bring in a Dif- 
courle concerning the reconciling Achilles to him) 
that he might not ſeem to charge Agamenmmon be- 


fore the multitude , with the miſcarriage his 
ON Paſſion 
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Paſſion had occaſioned, only adviſeth him thus, 


Invite, Sir, th old Commanders to your Tent, 

T' a Feaſt (*twill give you no diſparagement) 
Then ak, their Fudgment : and who Counſels beſt, 
Prefer you his advice before the reſt. 


Which done, accordingly after Supper he ſends 
his Embaſſadors. Now this Speech of Neſtor, ten- 
ded to the retitying of what he had before done 
amiſs : But that of Chalcas, only to accuſe and 
diſparage him. 

There is likewiſe conſideration to be had of 
the different manners of Nations. Such as theſe. 
The Trojans enter into Battle with loud out-cries, 
and great fierceneſs ; but the Greeks 


In profound ſilence charge, as thrſe who know 
What reverence they to their Leaders owe. 


For when Souldiers are about to engage an Ene- 
my, the awe they ſtand in of their Officers, is an 
Argument both of Courage and Obedience, For 
which purpoſe Plato. teacheth us, That we ought to 
*Who was £1ure our ſelves to fear, blame and diſgrace, more 
ſentasa than labour and danger. And Czto was wont 
ſpy by the rg ſay, That he better liked Men that were ape 
+ bluſh, than thoſe who looked pale. 
+Who was , A 
Groton Moreoyer, there is a particular Character to 
the lame be noted of the Men who undertake for any 
employ- Action. For * Dolen, thus promileth, | 
ment by 
the Gra. Fle paſs through all their Hoſt in a diſguiſe, 


_ an To their Flag-ſhip when ſhe at Anchor lies, 

7 Pei But f Diomedes promiſeth nothing, but only tells 
his re. them, He ſhall be able to perform his part the more un- 
queſt. dauntedly, if they ſend a Companion with bim ; 
| | whereby 
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whereby is intimated, that diſcreet foreſight is a 
Grecian, and civil, but raſh confidence, a bar- 
barous and evil quality ; and rhe former there- 
fore, to be imitated, and the latter to be a- 
voided, 

It is a matter too, of no unprofirable conſidera- 
tion, how the minds of the Trojans, and of Hefor 
too, were affefted, when he and 4jax were about 
to engage in a {ingle Combat. For /E7ylus, 
when upon one of the fighters at Fiſticufts in the 
Iltmian Games, receiving a blow on the Face, 
there was made a great out-cry among the Peo- 
ple, ſaid, What a thing is Praftice ! See, how the 
lookers on only cry out, but the Man that reccived the 
ſtroke 1s filent ! But when the Poet tells us, that 
the Greeks rejoyced when they ſaw 4jax in his gli- 
ſtering Armour : but 


The Trojans Knees for very fear did quale ; 
4nd even Fleftor's Heart began to ake, 


Who is there,that wonders not at this difference ? 
when the Heart of him that was to run the risk 
of the Combat only beats inwardly, as if he were 
ro underrake a meer wreſtling or running match: 
bur the very Bodies of the SpeCtarors tremble 
and ſhake, out of the kindneſs and fear which 
they had for their King. 

In the fame Poet alſo, we may obſerve the 
difference berwixr the humour vf a Coward, and 
a valiant Man. For Ther/ites, 

Againft Achilles a great malice had, 

And wiſe Uly les he did hate as bad. 


But 4jax is always [repreſented as] friendly to 4- 
chilles; and particularly, ſpeaks thus to Hedter, 
concerning him, 


G 4 This 
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This ſingle combat thou defign'ſt with me, 
Shall give thee proof that Greece yields gallant 
Knights : 
And brave Achilles is not th” only he, 
That flauzhters Men, ard like a Lion fights. 


Wherein he inlinuates the high commendation 
of thar valiant Man. And in what feYows, he 
ſpeaks like handſom things of his fellow Souldi- 
ers in general, ' thus, 


For many Greeks, beſides my ſeif, there beg 
Of force ſuſjictent to encounter thee. 


Wherein he doth not boaſt himſelf to be the on- 
ly, or the beſt Champion ; but one of thoſe, a- 
mong many others, who were fit ro undertake 

that Combar. 
| vW hat hath been (zid, is ſufticient, upon the 
Children po1nt 0! f diffimilitudes ; except we think fat to-add 
_ - this. Thar many of the Trquas came into the 
take ſpe- Enemies power: alive,” but none of the Grecians : 
c5al no- and that mapy,of them ſupplicated to their Ene- 
tice O'  mies (as for-jnftance): Ardaftus, rhe Sons of Anti- 


_— paje machus, Lucaon ; apd\ even H:tor himlelf intreats 
Poets as Achilles for a Sepulture'; : but not cone of theſe doth 


are of uſe ſo; as judging it -barharous to {upplicate to a Foe 
to the bet- ;n the Field, and more Greek-like either ro conquer 
ne __ or die. But as 1n. the ſame Plane the: Bee feeds on 
rather * [Ae Flower, the Goat on the Bud, the Hog on the 
than the Root, and als Living Croatures an the Seed and 
larguage the Fruit : So in reading of Poems, one Man 
ag oe fiagieth out the Hiſtorical part; another dwells 
ter, a, upon the _ ard fit diſpoſal of words ; (az 
= Ariſtophanes ays of Euripides, 
His gallant language runs ſo ſmooth and round, 
That T am raviſht with th' harmmious ſound ;) 
| | | But 
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But others, to whom this part of my Diſcourſe 
is dire&ted, mind only ſuch things as are uſeful to 
the bertering of manners. And ſuch we are to pur 
3n mind, that it's anabſurd thing, that thoſe wha 
delight in Fables,ſhould not let any thing {lip them 
of the vain and extravagant Stories, | they find in 
Poets ;] and thoſe who afte& language, ſhould 
pretermit nothing that is elegantly and floridly 
expreſt : and only the lovers of Honour and Ver- 
tue, and who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
Poems not for delight, bur for inftructions ſake, 
ſhould ſlightly and negligentiy obſerve what is 
ſpoken in them relating to_Valour, Temperance, 
or Juſtice. Of which nature, are theſe Paſla- 
es, 

Gallant Tydides, what hath us betid, 

That Valour from our daring breaſts is hid 2 

Come, ſtand to me ; for foul will be the ſhame, 

Whiles Hector boards our ſhips, if we be tame. 


For to ſee a Man of the greateſt wiſdom in dan- 
ger of being totally cut off, with all thoſe that 
take part with him, and yet lefs affefted with fear 
of death, than ſhame and diſhonour ; muſt needs 
excite in a Young-man a paſſionate afteCtion for 


Vertue. And this, 


Foy d was the Goddeſs, for ſhe- much did prize 
A Man that was alike both juſt and wiſe : 


Teacheth us to infer, that that Deity delights not 
in a rich, -or a proper, or a ſtrong Man ; but in 
one that i. furniſhed with wifdom and Jultice. 
Again, when the fame Goddeſs (Minerva) faith, 
that the reafon why ſhe did not deſert or neglect 
Dhyſſer, Was, 


"Ca / ie 
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*Cauſe he was wiſe, and gallant things deſign'd, 
And hammer'd noble projets in bjs mind. 


\ 
She therein tells us, that of all things pertaining 
to us, nothing is dear to the Gods, and wherein 
we reſemble them, but our Vertue ; ſeeing liking 
is produced by likeneſs. 
And ſeeing moreover, that it both ſeemeth and 


Poers rela» really is, a great thing to be able to Moderate a 


ting to 
the mode- 
ration of 
Anger, 


Mans Anger ; but a greater by far, to guard a 
Man's felt before hand by prudence, that he fall 
not into it, nor be ſurpriſed by it, therefore alſo 
ſuch paſſages as tend that way are not {lightly to 
be repreſented tothe Readers. For Example, that 
Achilles himſelf (who was a Man of no great for- 
bearance, nor inclined to ſuch meekneſs yer fore- 
ſpeaks Priamns to be calm, and not to provoke 
him, thus, | 


Anger me not old Father ( fith my mind 
To reſtore HeEtor to thee is incltn'd, 

At Tove's Command) leſt in my Tent Ibe 
Tempted t' offend him by affronting thee : 


' And that he himſelf firſt waſheth, and decently 


covererh the Body of Hefor, and then puts it inta 
a Chariot, to prevent his Fathers ſeeing it fo un- 
worthily mangled as it was, 


Leſt on the ſight of his torn Son, his rage 
Should the Old Man to ſome raſh ſpeech engage ; 
Which might provoke him to unſheath hss Sword, 
And by his ſlaughter diſobey Jove's word. 


For it is 2 piece of admirable prudence for a Man 
{o prone to Anger, as being by narure haſty and 
furious, to underſtand himſelf fo well, as to ſer a 


guard 
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guard upon his own Inclinations, and by avoiding 

rovacations, to keep his Paſſion at due diſtance 
£ the uſe of Reaſon , leſt he ſhould be unawares 
ſurpriſed by it. And after the ſame manner,muſt 
the Man that is apt to be drunken, fore-arm him- 
ſelf againſt that Vice; and he that is given to 
Wantonnelſs, againſt Luſt : as Ageſi/aus refuſed to 
receive a kiſs from a Beautiful Perſon addrefſing 
to him z and Cyrus would not ſo much as endure 
to ſee Panthea, Whereas, on the contrary, thoſe 
that are not vertuouſly bred, are wont to gather 
Fewel to enflame their Paſſions, and voluntarily 
to abandon themſelves to thoſe Temprations, to 
which of themſclves they are endangered. But 
Ulyſſes does not only reſtrain his own Anger, but 
(perceiving by the Diſcourſe of his Son Telemachus, 
that through indignation conceiv'd againſt ſuch 
Evil Men , was greatly provoked) he blunts his 
Paſſion too before hand, and compoleth him to 
Calmneſs and Patience, thus, 


® 


Though in my houſe the Wovers wrong me ſore, 
Tea, though by th' beels they drag me out of door ; 
Or fling Darts at me, gives not paſſion vent, 

Nor my deſigns by too fond haſt prevent. 


For, as men are not wont to put Bridles on their 

Horſes when they are running in tull ſpeed, but 

bring them bridled before-hand to the race ; ſo 

do they ule to pre-occupy, and prediſpoſe the - 

minds of thoſe perſons with rational conſiderati- 

ons to enable them ro encounter Paſſhon, whom 

they perceiye to be too merallom and unmanage- 

able upon the {1ght of provoking objets, Etymolo. 
Furthermore (the young man) is not altoge- &ies of 

ther to neglect Names themſelves when he meets 0+ 

with thenz: though he is not obliged to give much t, he hee- 

heed ded. 
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heed to ſuch idle deſcants as thoſe of Cleanthes, 
who whiles he profeſſerh himſelf an Interpre- 
ter, plays the trifler. As in theſe paſſages [ of 
Homer } : 
Zeu mir "Ig widtoy and 

Zi) "Ava Audra, 


For he will needs read the two laſt of theſe words 
with an hyphen [to joyn them into one, ] and 
make them [| dyw---LoJovars ] for that the Air 
evaporated from the earth, when it falls down a- 
gain, is fo called. Yea,. and Chry/ippus toogthough 
he do not ſo trifle, yet is he very jejune [in his 
interpretations, ] whiles he hunts after improbable 
Etymologies. As when he will needs force the 
words [*vpyomu Keovidwu,] to import Fupiter's CX» 
ccllent faculty in ſpeaking, and powerfulneſi to per- 
ſwage thereby. 

Poetical But ſuch things as theſe are fitter to be left ta 

_—_— the examination of Grammarians ; and we are 

Zeauine rather to inſiſt upon ſuch paſlages as are both pro- 


and good fitable and perſwafive. {[Such, for inſtance, as 
breeding. thele. ] 


For though my rage would thus have tempted me, 
Tee T bad learn'd a better man to be. And, 
' For-very well be underſtood the Arts 
' Of ſweet demeanor, to engage mens hearts. 


For whiles the Author tells us that fortitude may 
be taught ; and that an obliging and graceful 
way of converſing with others, is to be gotten by 
Art, and the uſe of Reaſon; he exhorts us, not 

"to negle& the improvement of our felves ; bur 
by obſerving our "Teachers inſtruCtions to learn a 

+ becoming carriage. As knowing, that Clowniſh- 


nels 
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neſs and Cowardiſe argue ill breeding and igno- 
rance. And very ſuitable to what hath been faid, 
is that which is ſaid of Fupiter and Neprune, 


Both Country-men they were, and of one race ; 
But Jove the elder, and more knowing was, 


For the Poet therein pronounceth Wiſdom to be Of wil. 
the moſt Divine and Royal Quality of all ; as dm. 
placing therein the greateſt excellency of Fupi- 

ter himſelf, and judging all vertues elſe ro be 
neceſlarily conſequent thereunto. We are alſo 

to accuſtom a young man attentively to hear ſuch 

things as thele, 


The Man in wiſdom greatly doth excel, 

And therefore Lies he will diſdain to tell: And, 
It il becomes Antilochus the wiſe, 

By foul play to my Steeds to win the Prize. And, 
What > Glaucus talk at ſuch a rate > How can 
Such inſolence drop from ſo wiſe a man ? 


Which ſpeeches teach us, that it is beneath wiſe 

Men to lie, or to deal otherwiſe than fairly even 

in Games, or to blame other Men without juſt 

cauſe. And when the Poet attributes Pandarus his As the 
violating the Ceſſation of Arms, {worn to by both cauſe of 
ſides, to this folly'; he withal declares his judg- bonejty and 
ment, that a wiſe Man will not be guilty of an — 
unjuſt ation. The like may we alſo infer con- 


cerning Chaſtity, taking our ground for it, from 
theſe Paſlages, 


High born Antza, Pretus his fair Spouſe, 

Did madly tempt againſt her ſponſal vows, 

The wiſe Bellerophon, but he was ſhy 

With ſuch a foul temptation to compy, And, 


Fair 
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Fair Clytemneſtra's ſelf, whiles Reaſon ſway'd, 
To ſuch a baſe at could not be betray d. 


In which ſpeeches the Poet afſigns wiſdom to be 
the cauſe of Chaſtiry. And when in Exbortations 
made to encourage Souldiers to fight , he 
ſpeaks in this manner, 


What mean you, Gentlemen ? Stand, ſtand, for ſhamie ;, 
To fight, not fly, becomes the Lycian name ; And, 
Shame and revenge, methinks, ſhould fire your hearts, 
In ſuch a combat to perform your parts : 


He ſeems to intimate, that prudent men are yas 
liant Men ; becauſe rhey fear the ſhame of baſe 
ations ; and can trample on pleaſures, and ſtand 
their ground in the greateſt hazards. Whenre 
Timotheus in (the Play called; Perſe, takes occaſion 
handſomly to exhort the Grecians thus, 


Brave Souldiers of juſt ſhame in awe ſhould ſtand : 
For th' bluſhing face oft helps the fighting hand, 


And Aſchylus alſo makes it a point of wiſdom, 
not to be blown up with pride, when a Man is 
honoured, nor to be moved or elevated with the 
acclamations of a multituds ; writing thus of 
Amphiaraus, 


Not to ſeem wiſe, but to be ſo, he ſoupht *+ 

His gallant breaſt was like a fruitful ground, 
Where ſeeds were ſown of wiſdom moſt profound, 
Which graveſt counſels to perfetion brought. 


For it is the part of a wiſe man to value himſelf 
upon the conſciouſneſs of his own true woreh and 
excellency, 


Where- 


Amor 
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Whereas, therefore, all (inward perfeCtions) 
are reducible to Wiſdom, it appears thart all forts 
of Vertue and Learning are included in it. 

Again, Boys may be inſtructed by reading the —_— 
Poets as they ought, to draw even from thole _ aſ- 
Paſſiges that are moſt ſuſpe&ed for wicked and pers, im- 
abſurd, ſomething that is uſetul and profitable ; as provable ; 
the Bee is taught by nature to gather the ſweeteſt and how. 
and moſt pleafant honey from the harſheſt flow- 
ers, and ſharpeſt thorns. Ir does indeed at the 
frlt bluſh caſt a ſhrewd ſuſpicion on Agamemnon, 
ot taking a bribe, when (Homer tells us) that he 
diſcharged that * rich Man trom the Wars, who * Ech:po- 
preſented him with his Fleet near tha, ns. 


Thus did he ( Laving ne preat lift to fight ) 
Buy an exemption from the Siege of Troy - 
For rich he was, and labour'd, if he might, 
To live at home hy riches to enjoy, 


Yet (as faith Ariftozle) it was well done of him, to 
prefer a good Beaſt before ſuch a Man. For, the 
truth is, a Dog, or Aſs is of more value than a 
timorous and cowardly Man that wallows in 
Wealth and Luxury. Again, Thezis ſeems to do 
undecently, when ſhe exhorts her Son to follow 
his pleaſures; and minds him of companyirg 
with Women. But even here, on the other 
{ide, the Continency of Achilles is worthy to be 
conlidered ; who though he dearly loved Briſers, 
newly returned to him too, yet, when he knew 
his life to be near its end, he does not haſten to 
the fruition of pleaſures ; nor when he mourns 
tor his Friend [ Patrocius,] does he (as moſt men 
are wont) ſhut himſelf up from all bulinels, and 
neglect his duty, but only bars kimiclt from re- 

creations 
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| creations for his ſorrows ſake , whiles yet he 
gives himſelf up to aCtion, and military employ- 
ments. And Archilochus is not praiſe-worthy nei- 
ther, who in the midſt of his mourning for his 
Siſters Husband drowned in the Sea, contrives to 
diſpel his grief, by drinking and merriment. 
And yet he gives .this plaulible Reaſon to juſtifie 
that practice of his, 


To drink , and dance, rather than mourn, I chuſe ; 
Nor wrong I him, who mourning can't reduce. 


4 


For,if he judged himſelf todonothing amiſs when 

he followed Sports and Banquets [in that caſe ;] 

ſure, we ſhall not do worſe, if in whatever cir- 

cumſtances, we tollow the ſtudy of Philoſophy,or 

manage public affairs, or go to the Marker, or to 

Concern- the Academy, or follow our Husbandry. Where- 

ing the fore, thoſe correCtions alſo are not to be rejected, 

= rection which Cleanthes and Antiſthenes have made uſe of. 

G _ For Antiſthenes, ſeeing the Athenians all in a tu- 

J'S mult inthe Theater,and juſtly, upon the pronoun- 
ciation of this Verſe, 


Except what men think, ſuch, there*s nothing ll: 
Preſently ſubjoyned this Corrective, 
But what's fo, is ſo, think men what they will. 


And Cleanthes, hearing this paſſage concerning 
wealth, 


Great is th' advantage that preat wealth attends, 
For oft with it we purchaſe health and friends: 


Preſently altered it thus, 


Great 
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Great diſadvantage oft attends on wealth ; 
We purchaſe Whores with't, and deſtroy our health, 


And Zeno Corredted that of Sophocles, 


The Man that in a Tyrants Palace dwells, 
His liberty for's entertainment ſells : 


After this manner, 


No : if he came mm free, he cannot loſe 
His liberty, though mm a Tjrants houſe. 


Meaning by a free man,one that is undaunted and 
magnanimous, and one of a ſpirit too great to 
ſtoop beneath ir ſelf. And why may not we alſo, 
by ſome ſuch Acclamations as thoſe,call off young 
Men to the better fide, by ufing ſome things 
({poken by Poets) after the fatne nianner ? For 
Example, 'cis faid, 


"Tis all that in thit life one can require, 
To hit the mark, he aims at in defire. 


To which we may reply, thus, 


"Tis falſe ; except one level his deſire 
p/ . . 
At what s expedient, and no more require. 


For 'tis an unhappy thing, and not be wiſhed, 
tor a Manto obtain and be Maſter of what he 
defires, if ut be unexpedient. Again rhis ſaying, 


Thou Agamemnon, muſt thy ſelf prepare, 
Of joy and grief by turns to take thy ſhare : 
Thy Father, Arterus, ſure, ne re thee begat, 
To be an unchang d Favorite of Fate. 


Ve may thus invert, 
H T7 
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Thy Father Arterus, never thee begat, 
To be an unchang*d Favorite of Fate : 
Therefore, af moderate thy Fortunes are, 
Thou ſhould'ſt rejoyce always, and grief forbear, 


Again it 1s faid, 


Alas ! This evil comes from the Pow'rs divine, 
That oft we ſee what's good, yet it decline. 


Yea, rather, ſay we, 'tis a brutiſh, and. irratio- 
nal, and wretched fault of ours, that when we 
underſtand better things, we are carried away to 
the purfuit of thoſe which, are worſe, through 
our intemperance, and effteminacy. Again, one 
ſays, 


* This (in * Oft th" zl-liv*'d Teacher unſucceſiful proves ; 


- m4 rut For not the Teachers ſpeech but praftice moves : 
da Re- : 
roo Yea, rather, ſay we, both the ſpeech and pra- 


this Au- ice ; or the praCtice by the means of ſpeech; as 

thor cites the Horſe is managed with the Bridle, and the 

from Me- Ship with the Helm. For vertue hath no inſtru- 

nander. ment ſo ſuitable and agreeable ro human nature, 
to work on men withal, as that of rational diſ- 
courſe. Again, we meet with this [charater of 
ſome perſon, ] 


He's flexible both ways, where beauty moves ; 
Though leſi mclin'd to male than female loves. 


But he had faid better thus, 


Where modeſty ſets his defires their tether 
He's prone to both alike z [ that*s truly, neither :] 


For it is no commendation of a Mans deterity , to 


be toikd up and down as pleaſure and beauty 
| 4 move 
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move him z but an argument rather of a weak 
and unftable difpofition. Once more,this ſpeech, 


Religion damps the courage of our Minds, 


And ev'n wiſe men to cowardiſe inclines : 


Is by no means to be allowed , but rather the 
contrary. For, 


Religion truly fortifies Mens Minds, 
And.a wife Man to valiant as mclines, 


As that which gives not occaſion of fear to any, 
bur weak and fooliſh Perſons, and ſuch as are 
ungrateful to the Neity ; who are apt to look on 
that Divine Power and Principle, which is the 
cauſe of all good, with ſuſpicion and jealoulie, as 
more inclined to miſchief. And ſo much for that Impro- 


which Lecall correRion | of Poets Sayings. ] ving 
1 , . . NY$ © 
There is yer another way of improving Poems, 5". 4 


taught us well by Chnyſippus 3 which is,by accom- yay of 2c- 
modation of any ſaying , to transfer that which commodatis 
is uleful and ſerviceable in ir, to divers things of en to other 
the ſame kind. For whereas Heſiod faith, [ubj:ix. 


If but a Cow miſcarry, cemmon Fame 
Upon the next ill Neighbour lays the blame. 


'The fame may be applied to a Mans Dog, or 
Aſs, or any other Beaſt of his, which is liable to 
the like miſchance. Again, Euripides ſaith, 


How can that Man be called a ſlave, who ſlights, 
Evn death it ſelf, which ſervile ſpirits frights ? 


The like whereof may be ſaid of hard !abour, er 
paintul Gckneſs. For as Phyſicians finding by ex- 
perience the force of any Medicine, in the cure of 
ſome.ouediexſe, make uſe of it. by accommodati- 

H 2A. on 
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on proportionably to every other diſeaſe of afhnity 
thereto : So are we to deal with ſuch Speeches as 
are of a common import, and apt to communicate 
their Senſe to other things ; we muſt not confne 
ro that one thing only to which they were at 
firſt adapted, but transfer them to all other of like 
nature; and accultom young Men by many pa« 
rallel Inſtances to ſee the communicableneſs of 
them, and exerciſe: the promptneſs of their wits in 
ſuch applications. So that when Menander ſays, 


That Man #% happy at no uſual rate, 
VWhoſe great Mind's futed with a great Eſtate: 


They may be able to judge, that the fame is fitly 
applicable to Glory, and Authority, and Eloquence 
alſo, and that the reproof which Ulyſſes gives 4- 
chilles, when he found him ſitting in Schyrus in the 
apartment of the young Ladies. 


Thou, who from nobleſt Greeks derivſt thy race, 
Doſt thou with ſpinning wool thy birth diſgrace ? 


May be as well given to the Prodigal, to him 
that undertakes any diſhoneſt way of living, yea 
to the /lothful and unlearned perſon ; thus, 


Thou, who from nobleſt Greeks derivſt thy Race, 


Dot thou with fudling thy great birth diſgrace ? 
= ir Or doſt thou ſpend thy time in Dicing, or * 
ore *” other uncreditable Gaming, or deal in adulterate 


an" Wares, or griping Uſary , not minding any 


denotes a {hing that is great,and worthy thy noble Extracti- 

Game a- on ? So when they read, 

mong the 

Gracians, which Suidas deſcribes to be the ſetting of OQuails in a 

round compals or ring, and ftriking at the heads of them ; and 

de chat inthe ring ſtruck down one, bad liberty to fixike at hs 
h Ic 
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reftin order, but he that miſ'd, was obliged to ſet up Quails for 
others, and this they did by turns. We have no Engl:h word 
that I know of, to expreſs this Game, but becauſe it is here men- 
tioned as mean and difhonourab}-, I render it in general [other un- 
creditable Games. ] In this ſenſe I find it taken by Eraſmus in 
his Adages, as alſa. by Plato in his Alcibiades, where he ſaith, 


OJ x Ie Tegrmdeiy os 3 ambnrimyle 3 flux, 8 
muiTys ds, non arridere te decet reſpicientem eum qui coturnices 
ferit, £5 alios ejuſdem generis bomines. And in his Phadon, "On & 
To35 TS meV) ag 3 aywy tt, Thegs 5 Th deires fomp t fall 
£ONTEOV 3 wi 5 opluzoxataiy ; wh 5 after a Toiay me imo as, 
Non cum vilgaribus hominibus eft cerram:s : ſed cumpreſt antiſims, 
quamobrem non negligemter res eſt gerenda, neque coturnices ſunt fe- 
riende, neque bujuſmodirerum admiratione objtupeſcendum. 


For wealth {the God moſt ſerve) T little care, 
Sith the worſt Men hu favours often wear : 


They may be able to infer ; therefore as little re- 
gard is to be had to Glory, and bodily Beauty, 
and princely Robes, and Prieſtly Garland: ; all 
which alſo we ſee to be the enjoyments of very 
bad Men. [ Again whenthey read this paſſage ] 


A coward Father propagates by Vice, 
And gets a Son Hetr to his Cowardiſe, 


They may in truth apply the ſame to Intempe- 
rance, to Superſtition, ' to Envy, and all other Dif- 
eaſes of Mens minds; | that they alſo are deriva- 
ble by propagation to, Poſterity. ] Again, whereas 
'tis handſomly faid of Homer, 


O moſt unhappy Paris, 

Like whom no mortal fair 1s : 
And, 

O Hector, lovely fair, 

With whom none may compare ; 
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For whiles he mentions the beauty of Paris, with 
a Term of diſgrace annexed, he ſhews that a Man 
who hath no greatef excellency than that of beau- - 
ty to commend him, deſerves to haveit mentioned 
with contempt and ignominy*: Such expreſſions we 
ſhould make uſe of, in like Cafests repreſs the in- 
ſolence of ſuch as bear themſelves high upon the 
account of ſuch things as are of no real value : and 
to teach young Men to look upon the compella- 
tions of, O thou richeſt of Men, and © thou that ex- 
celleſt in feaſting, in multitudes of attendants and herds 
of cattle, yea, and in eloquent ſprakeng it ſelf; to be, 
as they are indeed,expreſfions that import reproach 
and infamy. For, in truth, & Man that deſigns 
to excel, ought to 'endeavour* tt 'in\ thoſe things 
that are in themſelves moſt excellent ; -and to be- 
come. ohief in the chiefeſt,and great in the greatelt 
things. Whereas glory that ariſeth from things 
in themſelves ſmall and ingo (derable, is inglo- 
rious and contemptible. Fe mind us whereof, 
we ſhall never be at a loſs for Inſtances, if, in 
reading Homer eſpecially, we obſerve how he ap- 
plieth the expreſſions that import Praiſe or Dif- 

race ; wherein we have clear proof that he 
makes ſmall account of the Food things either of 
the Body or Fortune. And fiſt of all, in their 
Meetings and Salurations, Men do not cail others 
fair, or rich, or ſtrong ; but ufe ſuch terms of com- 
mendations as theſe, 


Son of I aertes, from great Jove deriving 

Thy Pedigree, and skill'd in wiſe contrivng : 
Ard, 

He&tor, thou Son of Priam, whoſe advice 

MAth wiſeſt Joves Men count of equal price : 


And, 
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And, 

Achilles Son of. Peleus, whom all Story 

Shall mention 44-the Grzcians greateſt Glory : 
Sag. m7 

Divine Patroclus, for thy worth who art 

Of all the Friends I have, -lods'd next my Heart. 


And 'moreover, when they ſpeak diſgracefully of 
any Perfon, they touch not at bodily DefeFs, but 
direct all their Reproaches to vicious Ations : as 
for Inſtance, 


A dogged-looking, drunken Beaſt thou art ; 
And m thy Boſom haſt a Deers faint Heart : 
And, 
Ajax, at Brawling valiant ſtill, 
Whoſe Tongue 1s uſed to ſpealung il!? 
And, 
A tongue ſo looſe hung, and ſo vain withal, 
Idomeneus, becomes thee not at all : 
And, 
y ax, thy Tongue doth oft offend. ; 
For of thy boaſting there's no end. 


Laſtly, when Uliſes reproacheth Therfites, he ob- 
jecteth not to him his Lameneſ,, nor his Bald- 
neſi, nor his Huncht Back: but the vitious quali- 
ty of indifcreet Babling. | Oa the other ide } 
when the Mother | Funo] nitans to expreſs a dal- 
lance or motherly Fondneſs to her Son Vulcan, 
ſhe courts him with an Epithet taken from his 
Halting, thus, 


Take courage, 'and fall on, 
My-pretty lumping Son. 


In which Inſtance, Homer does [as it were] de- 
rid2 thoſe, who are aſhamed of their lameneſs or 
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blindneſs; as not thinking any thing a diſgrace 
thar is not in it ſelf diſgracefut;\nor any Perſon 
liable to a reproach for that which: is not imputa» 
ble to himſelf, but to Fortune. Theſe two great 
Aoderati. Advantages may be made by thoſe who fre- 
on. and quently ſtudy Poets ; [ the learning ] Moderation, 
Magnani- to keep them from unſeaſonable and fooliſh re+ 
mity, to be rroaching others with their Misfortunes, when 
of _ themſelves enjoy a conſtant current of Proſperity 
the Poets, and Magnanimity, that under variety of Accidents 
they be not dejected nor diſturbed, but meeck- 
ly bear the being ſcoffed ar, reproached and 
drolled upon. Eſpecially, having that ſaying of 
Philemon ready at hand | in ſuch caſes,] 


That Spirit is well in tune, whoſe ſweet repoſe, 
No railers Tongue can ever diſcompoſe. 


And yer if one [chat fo rails] do himſelf deſerve 
Reprehenſion, thou may'ſt take occaſion | to retort 
upon him] his own Vices and inordinate Pafſions. 
As when, in the Tragedy, Adraſtus is aſſaulted 
thus, by glomeon, | | 


Thy Siſter's one that did her Husband gl , 
He returns him this Anſwer, 
But thou, thy ſelf thy Mothers Blood did ſpill, 


For asthey who ſcourge a Mans Garments do 
not touch the Body ; fo thoſe thar turn other 
Mens evil Fortunes or mean Births to matter 
of Reproach do only with vanity and folly e- 
nough laſh their external circumſtances, but 
rouch not their. internal part, the Soul, nor 
choſe things which truly need correction and re- 


roof, 
F More. 
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Moreover, as we have above taught you to The good 


abate and lefſen the credit of evil and hurtful —_—_ 


Poems, by ſetting in oppoſition to them the _ backes 
famous Speeches and Sentences of ſuch worthy with the 
Men as have managed public Afairs : fo will parallel 
ir be uſeful to us, where we find any things in Speeches 
them of civil and profitable import, to improve « ——_—_ 
and ſtrengthen them by Teſtimonies and Proofs * 
taken from Philoſophers ; withal giving theſe 

the credit of being the firſt inventors of them. 

For this is both juſt and profitable ro be done, 

ſeeing by this means, ſuch Sayings receive an 
additional ſtrength and eſteem ; when it ap- 

pears that what is ſpoken on the Stage, or ſung 

ro the Harp, or occurs in a Scholars Leflon, is 
apreeable to the Doftrines of Pythagors and 

Plato: and that the Sentences of Chilon and 

Bias, tend to the ſame iſſue with thoſe that are 

found in the Authors which Children Read. 
Therefore muſt we induſtrioully ſhew them, 


that theſe Poerical Sentences, 


* Daughter, thy Sex is born for marriages-cares ; * Iliad. 5. 


Its therefore not thy work to order Wars : Fupitey 
An d tells Yentus 
» : . '; h ] 5 4 ſo when 
Jove's angry with them, whoſe unmanag d rage (he re. 
With thoſe that overmatch them doth engage ; turned 
wounded 


Differ not in Subſtance, but bear plainly the fame by Dis- 
Senſe, with that Philoſophical Sentence, Know Medes. 
thy ſelf. And theſe, 


Fools, who by wrong ſeek, to augment their ſtore, Hefiod. 

And know not how much ha'f then all is more. Ep34, 
And, 

Of Counſel givn to miſchievous intents, 


The Mgn that gives it, moſt of all repents : 


: Are 
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Are of near kin to what we find in the deter- 
minations of Plato, in his Books intituled Gorgias, 
and Concerning the Commonpealth ; to wit, That it 
3s worſe to do than to ſuffer injury: and, that a Man 
more endumageth himſelf, when he hurts ancther, 
than he wou'd be damnified, if he were the ſufferer. 
And that of £/chylus. 


Cheer up, Friend ; Sorrows when they higheſt climb, 
What they exceed in meaſure, want in time : 


We muſt inform them, is but the ſame famous 
Semtence which is ſo much admired in Epicurus, 
That great Griefs are but ſhort, and thoſe that are of 
long. continuance are but ſmall. The former clauſe 
whereof is that which &ſchylus here faith expreſly, 
and the /atter, but the: conſequent of thar. For 
if a great and :intenſe Sorrow do not laſt, then 
that which doth laſt, is not great, nor hard to be 
born. And'thoſe words of Theſpis, 


Seeſt not how Jove, becauſe he cannot lie, 

Not vaunt, nor laugh at impions drollery ; 

And pleaſures Charms are things to him unknown, 
Among the Gods wears the imperial Crown ? 


Wherein differ they from what Plato ſays, That 
the divine Nature alone 1s uncapable of feeling joy or 


grief? And that ſaying of Bacchylides, 


Vertue alone doth laſting honour gain; 
But Men of greateſt Spirits oft Wealth attain : 


And thoſe of Euripides much of the ſame import, 


Hence Temperance in my eſteem excels, 
Becauſe it conſtantly with Good Men ajwells : 


And, 


— ——— 
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And, 
* Strive to build Honour upon verturus Deeds ;,- * I have 


" Er ok in theren- 
65 ofe your Health ts jugproormens Needy 


So ſhall you, with the beſt. of mortal, be theſe Ver. 
Partakers of a firm felicity. ſes, made 
the bold- 


eſt adventure that 1 have-done any where in this Treatsſe ; becauſe 
I find every Tranſlator elſe hath taken the ſame liberty, as was ne- 
cefſary in ſo corrupted a place, and wherein the variz leAtones give 
ſo little help. 1 read them therefore thus, Trudy miy Tem, 
Iairm SN dpemiy ralepad onda one” iy EcAors os 13010429? 
£0 *OxB101, The Verſes thus diftinguiſh'd, ſute the frame of ma- 
ny of Euripides's Cherus's, and by this corretion of ſome words, 
the quoration ſutes the Author's ſcope. I ſudmit it ta the Reader, 
who-I am affured, it- he be candid, will take my endeavour to 
reſtore ſo corrupt a . place in.good patt, although, he be not of 
my mind in it. And if any b= offended at it, T hope he will 
do the Author that right, as to ofter a better commendation of 
N13 OWN. | 


Do they not evidently conticrm to us, What" the. 
Pniloſophers ſay of Riches, and other external 
200d things, That withcut Vertne they are fruitleſs 
and unprofitable enioxments_? 

Now thus to accommodate and reconcile Poe- 4, 
try to the Doctrines of Ph1lo/ophy, ſtrips it of its fylneG of 
tabulous and pcrionated parts ; and makes thoſe a:comoda- 
things which it delivers u{etully, to acquire alſo 7g Foetry 
the reputaticn of gravity : and over and above, _ _ 
iclines the Soul of 2 Young man to receive the = _—_ 
impreſhons of Philoſophical Precepts. For he ing Chil- 
wil! hereby be enabled ro come to them, not al- dren the 
tozether deſtirute of ſome ſort of reliſh of them, mts 9 

; : ency of 
not as. to things that he heard nothing of before, each to 
nor with an head confuſedly full of the falſe other, 
Notions which he hath ſucked in from the dai- 
ly Tazrzle of his Mother and Nwſe, yea fome- 

12225 too of his Father and Pedantz who are 
wont 
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wont to ſpeak of Rich Men as the Happy Men, 
and mention them always with Honour ; and 


expreſs themſelves concerning Death and Pain, 
with Horrowy : and look on Vertue without 


Riches and Glory, as a thing of nought, and not 


| to be defired Whence it comes to paſs, that 


when ſuch Youths firſt do hear things of a quite 
contrary Nature from Philoſophers, they are ſur- 


| prized with a kind amazement, trouble and 


ſtupid aſtoniſhment which makes them afraid to 
entertain or endure them. Exeept they be dealt 
with, as thoſe who come out of very great dark- 
neſs into the light of the bright Sun ; that is, be 
firſt accuſtomed for a while to behold thefe Do- 
Qtrines in Fabulous Authors, as in a kind of Falſe 
Light, which hath but a moderate Brightneſs, 
ealte to be looked on and born, without diſtur- 
bance to the weak ſight. For having before heard 
or Read from Poezs, ſuch things as theſe are, 


Momrn at ones Birth, as th* inlet & all that grieves, 

But joy at's Death, as that which him relieves : 
And, 

Nature, Mans hunger, needs but Bread t expel; 

And the next Spring will ſerve its Thirſt to quell : 
And, 

Tyranny is a Government that ſuits, 

Such Nations beſt, as are of kin to Bruits : 
And, 

This, i all human Happineſs is chief, 

To know as little as we can, of preef : 


They are the leſs diſturbed and offended when 
they hear from Philoſophers, That no Man ought 
to be much concerned about death : That Riches are con» 
fined to the neceſſities of Nature : That the happineſs 


of 
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of Man's Life doth not conſiſt in the abundance of 
wealth, or vaſineſs of imployments, or height of Au= 
thority and Power ; but an freedom from ſorrow in 
moderation of Paſſions, and ſuch a temper of mind 
as meaſures all things by the uſe of Nature. 
Wherefore, upon all theſe accounts (as well as 
for all the Reaſons before mentioned ) Youth 
ſtands in need of good Government to manage 
it, in the Reading of Poerry ; that being free 
from all prejudicate Opinions, and rather in- 
ſtructed beforehand in conformity thereunto, 
it may with more calmneſs, friendlineſs and 
familiarity, paſs from thence to the Study of Phi- 


loſophy. 


Plu- 
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Of ENVY ad HATRED. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. P. Lancaſter, 
of Baliol Co//edge in Oxford. 


a and Hatred are Paſſions fo like each other; 


that they are ofren taken for the ſame ; and ge- 
nerally all the vices are ſo confuſed]y twiſted and 
entangled, that they are not eaſily to be diſtinguiſh'd : 
for, as differing Diſeaſes of the Body agree in many the 
like cauſes and effefts ; ſo do the diſturbances of the 
Mind. He who is in Proſperity, is equally an occaſion 
of grief beth tothe Envious, and Malicious Man : there- 
fore we look upon Benevolence, which is a Willing our 
Neighbours good , as an oppolite to both Envy and Ha- 
tred ; and fancy theſe two to be the ſame, becauſe they 
have a contrary purpoſe to that of Love. But their Re- 
ſemblances make them not ſo much One, as their Unlike- 
neſs, diſtin&t : Therefore we endeavour to deſcribe each 
of them a part, beginning at the Original of either 
Paſhon. | 
Hatred-proceeds from an opinion, that the Perſon we 
averſate is evil; and if not generally fo, yet ar leaſt in 
particular to us: for they who think themſelves injur'd, 
are apt to Hate the Author of their wrong ; yea, even 
thoſe who upon other than ſelf-reſpeCts are reputed inju- 
rious or malicious, we uſually nauſeate and abhor. 


But 
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But erivy has only one ſort of Obje, The feliciry of 
others: yet by this it becomes infinite, and, like an evil 
or Diſeaſed Eye, is offended with every thing that is 
bright. | 

On the other hand, Hatred is always determined by 
the Subject it adheres to ; and may alſo be conceived a- 
gainſt Bruits, for there are ſome Men who have an An- 
tipathy to Cats, or Beetles, or Toads, or Serpents. Ger- 
manicut could neither endure the Crowing, nor the ſight 
of a Cock: and the Perſian Mag: were killers of Mice, as 
Creatures, they both hated themſelves, and accounted 
odious to God. In like manner alſo all the Arabians and 
Ethiopians abhor them. 

Now Envy is purely an human paſſion ; and directed 
only againſt Man, for it is not likely to be found among 
Bruits, whoſe fancies are not mov*d by the apprehenſions 
of each others Good or Evil ; neither can they be fpirited 
with the notions of Glorious or Diſhonourable, by which 
Envy is chiefly ſtir'd up. 

Yet they have mutual hatred : They kill each other ; 
and wage moſt incredible Wars. "The Eagles and the 
Dragons hght ; the Crows and the Owls ; yea the little 
Titmouſe and Linnet : infomuch that »:is ſaid, the very 
Blood of theſe Creatures, when flain, will by no means 
be mixed ; but though you wou'd temper them together, 
they will immediately ſeparate again.T he Lion alſo vehe- 
mently hates the Cock , and the Elephant the Mouſe ; - 
but this probably proceeds from Fear ; for what they tear, 
the ſame are they inclinable to hate. 

We ſee then herein a great difference betwixt Envy and 
Hate, 'That the One is Natural to Brutes, but they are 
not at all capable of the Other. 

Further Envy is always unjuſt ; for, none wrong by be- 
ing happy : and upon this ſole account they are envy'd. 
But Hatred is often juſt ; for there are ſome men ſo much 
to be avoided and diſlik'd, that we ſhould judge thoſe wor- 

thy 
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thy to be hated themſelves, who do-not ſhun, and deteſt 
them, and of this 'tis no weak evidence, that Many will 
Acknowledge they Hate, but none will Confefs theyEnvy; 
and Hatred of the Evil is regiſtred amongſt laudable 
things. 

Therefore as ſome were commending Charilaus, the 
Nephew of Lycurgus, and King of Sparea, for his uni- 
verſally mild and gentle diſpofition—How [anſwer'd his 
Smarck} can Charilaus be a vertuous Perſon, who is pleafing 
even to the Vicious 2 So the Poet too, when he had vari- 
ouſly, and with an infinite curiolity deſcribed the defor- 
mities of Therſitess; body, ealily couchd all the baſeneſs of 


his manners in 2 word. 


—— —— He 
Achilles, and Ulyfles Enemy : 


For, to be an Enemy to the good , is the greateſt ex- 
travagance of Vice. 

Men will deny the Envy ; and when it is alledged, 
will feign a thouſand excuſes ; pretending they were an- 
gry ; or that they feared, or hated the Perſon ; cloaking 
Envy with the name of any paſſion they can think of, and 
concealing it, as the moſt loathſom ſickneſs of the Soul, 

Moreover theſe diſturbances of the Mind, like Plants, 
muſt be nouriſh'd and augmented by the ſame roots from 
which they ſpring : therefore Hatred encreaſes as the Per- 
ſons hated grow worſe ; and Envy ſwells bigger as the 
envy d riſe higher in the true braveries of Vertue. Upon 
this conſideration, Themiſtccles faid, whilſt he was young, he 
had done nothing Gallant ;, for he was not envyed. And we 
know, that as the Cantharis is moſt buſie with ripe Fruits, 
and Roſes in their beauty ; fo Envy is moſt employed a- 
bour the eminently good, and thoſe who are glorious in 
their places and eſteem. 

Apain, extream badneſs makes Hatred more vehement 


and bitter, The Athenians therefore had fo utter an abhor- 
rencs 
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rence-6f thoſe who accuſed Socrates, that they would neir 
ther lend them Fire, nor anſwer them any Queſtion, nor 
waſh'with them in the ſame Water, bur commanded the 
Servarits to. pour it out as polltred 5; till theſe Sycophants, 
no longer able to bear up under the-prefjure of this hatred, 
put an efid to their own. lives.” 

Yet "Envy often gives place to the Splendor of a 
matchleſs proſperity.** For ir is not likely that any en- 
vyed Alexander or Cyrus, when they arrived at the height 
of -their Conqueſts, and became Lords of all. Bur, as 
the Sun-'where he paſſes higheft, and ſends down his 
Beatns moſt direaly;” has none;-or very little ſhadow : 
So they who are exalted to the Meridian of Fortune, ſhin- 
ing aloof over the Head of Envy, and bave ſcarce any 
thing of their Brightneſs eclipſed. 

- Nevertheleſs, Hatred is not vanquiſhed by the great- 
neſs'and'glory of his Enemies. For though Alexander had 
not 'one ' toEnvy him ; yer he:had many Haters, by 
whoſe Treadcheries at laſt he fell. So, on the other ſide, 
Miofortunes cauſe Envy. to ceaſe, but take not Enmity 
away : for” Men will be malicious even toward abject 
Enemies ; but none envy the diſtrefled. However, what 
was faid' by one of our Sophiſts, viz. That the Envious are 
tehderly inclinable to pity, is true : and in this appears a 
great unlikelineſs of theſe Paſſions, That Hatred leaves 
neither the happy nor the miſerable for being more ſo; 
but Envy becomes languid, when its obje& has either 
proſperity or adverſity in exceſs. 

We ſhall better underſtand this from the poiſing them 
together. 

Men let go their Enmity and Hatred, when either 
they are perſwaded they were not injured at all ; or it 
they now believe them to be good, whom before they 
hated as evil: Or laſtly, when they are appeaſed by the 
infinuations of a benefit received. For as Thucydides 
ſaich, A later ſervice or good turn, will takg away the ill re- 

We ſenting 
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Senting of a former fault, that was greater then the recompenſe, 
becauſe it has the advantage of Time. | 
Yet the firſt of theſe removes not-Envy ;- for Men will 
perſiſt in this Vice, though they know they - are not 
wronged : and the two later | viz. the eſteem or credit 
of a Perſon, and the beſtowing a favour” dg 'exaſperate 
ir more. For they moſt envy the vertuovs,as thoſe whoare 
in poſſeſſion of the chiefteſt good ; and when they receive 
a kindneſs from any in Proſperity, *tis with reluQance ; 
as though they grudged them nor only the. Power, . but 
the Will of conferring it : the one of which,comes from 
their Happy Fortune the ather from their Vertue. Both 
are good, 8 :/ ? 
| Now let us conſider a little the inclination and bent of 
either Paſſi9n. ' | 
The deſign of Hatred is to endamage: and; hence 
they define ir. Az infiduous deſire and purpoſeraf doing hurt: 
Bur Envy aims not at'this: Many envy. their, Familiars 
and Domeſtics, but have no thoughts of their. Ruin ; 
nor ſo much as bringing any troubles upon them : only 
their Felicity is a burden. Though they/ will perhaps 
diminiſh their Glory and Splendor, what they can; yet 
they. endeavour not;;their utter ſubverſion : being as it 
were content” to pull down:ſo much only of att high ſate- 
ly Houſe, ashindred the Light; and ob(curtd:them with 
roo preat 'a Shade, r OrlF- * 7 T2034! 
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How to know a Flatterer from a Friend. 


Engliſh'd by Mr. Tullie of Queen's-College. : 


WF. . 
Hntiochus Philopappus. 


LATO is of opinion, that 'ris very pardonable in 

a Man to acknowledg that he has an extraordt- 

nary Paſſion for himſelf, and» yer the Humor is 
attended with this ill Conſequenr, beſides feveral others, 
that it renders us incapable of making a right judgment 
of our ſelves; for our Aﬀections uſually blind our dil 
cerning Faculties, unleſs we have learn'd co raife them a- 
bove the ſordid Level of things congenial and jfamiliar 
to us, to thoſe which are truly noble and excellent in 
themſelves. And hence it is that weare fo frequently 
expoſed to the attempts of a Paraſite, under the diſguiſe 
and vizard of a Friend : for Self-love, that grand Flat- 
rerer within, willingly entertains another from withour, 
who will but footh up and ſecond che Man in the good 
Opinions he has conceiv'd of himſelf. For he who de- 
ſervedly ties under the CharaQter of One that loves to be 
fBatter'd, is doubtleſs fufficiemly fond of himfelf ; and 
through abundance of complaiſance to his own Perfen, 
not only wiſhes, but thinks himſef Mafter of all thoſe 
Perfe&tions which may reccmmend him to others. And 


" tho indeed it be laudable enough to cover ſuch Accome 
I 2 pliſhments ; 
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pliſhments , yet is it altogether unſafe for any Man to 
fancy them inherent in him. 

Now it "Truth be a Ray of the Divinity, as Plato ſays 
it is, and the Source of all the Good that derives upon 
either Gods or Men, then certainly the Flatterer muſt 
be look'd upon as a public Enemy to all the Gods, and 
eſpecially ro Apollo 3 for he always aCts counter to that 
celebrated Oracle of his, [ Know your ſe'f ; ] endeavouring 
to make every Man his own Cheat, by keeping him igno- 
rant of the good and ill Qualities that are in him ; 
whereupon the Good never arrive at perfeCtion, and the 
1!l grow incorrigible. | 

Did Flattery indeed, -as moſt other Misfortunes do, 
generally or altogether, wait on the debauch'd and ig- 
noble part of Mankind, the Miſchief were of leſs con- 
ſequence, and might admit of an eafier prevention : Bur, 
as Worms breed moſt in ſweet and tender Woods ; ſo 
uſually the-moſt obliging,, the moſt brave and gene- 
rous 'Tempers readilieſt receive, and longeſt entertain the 
flattering -Inſect, that hangs and grows upon them. And 
ſince, to uſe Simonides*s Expreſfion, it is not for Perſons 
of a narrow Fortune, but for Gentlemen of Eſtates, to 
keep a good Stable of Horſes ; fo never faw we Flatte- 
ry the Attendant of the poor , the inglorious, and in- 
conſiderable Plebean, but of the Grandees of the World, 
the Diſtemper. and Bane of great Families and Afﬀairs, 
the Plague in Kings Chambers, and the Ruin of their 
Kingdoms: Therefore it is a Buſineſs of no ſmall im- 
portance,' and which requires no ordinary circumfpecti- 
on, ſo to be able to know a Flatterer in every ſhape 
he aflumes, that the counterfeit Reſemblance ſometime 
or other bring not erue Friendſhip it ſelf into ſuſpicion and 
difrepute. -. . For Paralites, like Lice, which deſert a dy- 
ing Man, whoſe pall'd and vapid Blood-can feed them no 
longer, never-intermix in dry; and inſipid Buſineſs, where 
there's nothing to be got; but prey upon: a nobler, 
Quarrie, 
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Quarrie, the Miniſters of State, and Potenrates of the 
Earth, and afterwards lowfily ſhirk off, if the greatneſs 
of their Fortune chance to leave them. Bur it will not 
be Wiſdom in us to ſtay trill ſuch fatal JunQtures, and 
then..try the Experiment, which will not only be uſeleſs, 
but dangerous and hurtful ; for *tis a deplorable thing 
for a Man to find himſelf then deſtiture of Friends, 
when he moſt wants them, and has not an opportunity 
neither of exchanging his falſe, his faithlefs, for a faſt 
and honeſt Friend. And therefore we ſhould rather try 
our Friend, as we do our Money, whether or no he be 
paſſable and current, before we need him. For 'iis not 
enough to diſcover the Cheat co our Coſt , bur we 
muſt fo underſtand the Flatterer, that he put no Chear 
upon us ; otherwiſe we ſhould at like thoſe who muſt 
needs take Poyſon to know its ſtrength, and fooliſhly 
hazard their Life to inform their Judgment. And as we 
cannot approve of this careleſs, ſo neither of that too 
ſcrupulous Humour of thoſe, who taking the meaſures 
of true Friendſhip only from the bare honeſty and uſe- 
fulneſs of the Man, immediately ſuſpe&t a pleaſant and 
eaſy Converſation for a Cheat. For a Friend is not a 
dull, taſteleſs thing, nor does - the Decorum of Friend- 
ſhip conſiſt in ſowrneſs and auſterity of Temper, bur irs 
very Port and Gravity isfoft and amiable, 


Where Love and all the Graces do reſide. 


For tis not only a comfort to the AfﬀMiicted, 


T, enjoy the Courteſy of his kindeſt Friend, 
as Euripides ſpeaks ; but Friendſhip extends it ſelf to both 
Fortunes, as well brightens and adorns Proſperity , as 
allays the Sorrows that attend Adverlity. And as Ene- 
nus uſed to ſay, That Fire makes the beſt Sauce ;, fo Friend- 
{hip, where-with God has ſeaſoned the Circumſtances of 


I 2 our 
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our Mortality , gives a reliſh ro every Condition, ren- 
ders them all eaſy, ſweet and agreable enough. And 
indeed, did not the Laws of Friendſhip admit of a little 
pleaſantry and good humour, why ſhould the Paraſite 
inſinuate himſelf under that diſguiſe ? And yet he, as 
counterfeit Gold imirates the brightneſs and luſtre of the 
true, always puts on the eafineſs and freedom ct a Friend, 
1s always pleaſant and obliging, and ready to comply 
with the humour of his Company. And therefore 'tis 
no way reaſonable neither, to look upon every juſt Cha- 
rater that's given us as a piece of Flattery ; for certainly 
a due and ſeaſonable Commendation is as much Duty of 
ene Friend to another, as a pertinent and ferious Re4 
prehenſion ; nay indeed a ſowre querulous 'Temper is 
perfeAly repugnant to the Laws of Friendſhip and Con- 
verſation : whereas a Man takes a Chiding patiently 
from a Friend, who is as ready to praile his Vertues, 
as to animadvert upon his Vices, willingly perſwading 
himſelf that meer Neceſſity obliged him to reprimand, 
whom Kindneſs had firſt moved to commend him. Why 
then, may ſome ſay, *cis infinitely difficult at this rate to 
diſtinguiſh a Flatterer from a Friend, ſince there's no 
apparent difference, either betwixt the Satisfaftion they 
create, or the Praiſes they beſtow. Nay, *tis obſerva- 
ble, that a Paraſite is frequently more obſequious and 
obliging than a Friend himielf. 

Well, the way then to diſcover the diſparity > Why, 
I'll tell you ; If you would learn the CharaQter of a true 
ſubtil Flatterer , who nicks his Point ſecundum artem, 
you mult not , with the Vulgar, miitake thoſe fordid 
Smell-Feaſts, and poor 'Trencher-ſlaves, for your Men, 
who begin to prate as ſoon as they have waſh'd their hands in or- 
der $0 Dinner, as one ſays of them ; andere they are well 
warm'd with a good Cut of the firſt Diſh, and a Glaſs 
pf Wine, betray the narrow Soul that adts them, by 
(hy maar 99d Tollom Bytonry they reve a8 Tab: 

| of 
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For ſure there needed no great ſagacity to dete& the 
F lattery of  Melanthius » Alexander Pherecuus's Paralice, 
who being asked how his Maſter was murder'd ? made 
anſwer, That he was run through his Body into the Side. 
Nor muſt we, again, confine our Notions of Flatterers, 
to thoſe ſharping Fellows who. ply about rich Mens 'Ta- 
bles, whom neither Fire, nor Sword, nor Porter, can 
keep from Supper , nor yet to ſuch as were thoſe Female 
Paraſites. of Cyperus, who going into Syria, were nick- 
nam'd Szeps, becauſe they cringed fo to the great Ladies 
of that Country, that they mounted their Chariots on 
their Backs. 

Well, but after all, Who is this Flatterer then, whom 
we ought fo induſtrioully to avoid ? 

I anſwer ; He who neither profeſſes, nor ſeems to 
Hatter ; who never haunts your Kitchen, is never ob- 
ſerv'd to watch the Dial, that he may nick your Supper- 
time ; who won't drink to exceſs , but will keep his 
Brains about him; who is prying and inquilitive, 
would mix in your Buſineſs , and wind himſelf into 
your Secrets: In ſhort, he who acts the Friend, not 
with the air of a Comedian or a Satyrilt, but with 
the port and gravity of a Tragedian : For, as Plato ſays, 
*Tis the height of Injuſtice to appear Fuſt, and be really a 
Knave. So are we to look upon thole Flazterers as moſt 
dangerous, who walk not bare-faced , but in diſguile ; 
who make no ſport, but, mind their bulinels: for theſe 
often perſonate the true and fincere Friend fo exactly, 
that 'tis enough to make him fall under the like ſuſpicion 
of a Cheat, unleſs we be extreamly curious in remarking 
the difterence betwixrt them. lr's (toried of Grobias (one 
of the Perſian Nobility, who join'd with Daraus, againl(t 
the Magz) that being in purſuit ot one of them, he acciden- 
tally ſtept into a lictle obſcure Houle where he abſconded, 
and there fel] upon him ; during the Scuffle Darius came 


in, and drew upon the Enemy , but durſt nat puſh ar 
1 4 bum, 
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him, leſt perhaps he might wound his Confederate Go- 
br;as with the Thurſt : whereupon Gobrias bad him, ra- 
ther than fail, run both through together. But (ſince 
we can by no means admit of that vulgar Saying, Let my 
Friend periſh, ſo my Enemy periſh with him 5, but had rather 
ſtill endeavour at the diſcovery of a Paraſite from a 
Friend, notwirhſtanding the nearne(s of the reſemblance, 
we ought to uſe our utmoſt care , leſt at any time we in- 
differently rejeRt the Good with the Bad, or unad- 
viſedly retain the Bad with the Good; the Friend and 
Flatterer together. For as thoſe wild Grains which uſu- 
ally grow up with Wheat, and are of the fame figure 
and bigneſs with it, are not eaſily winnowed from it ; 
for they either cannot paſs through the holes of the Sieve, 
if narrow, or pals together with the Wheat,if larger : So 
is it infinitely difficulr to diſtinguiſh Flattery from Friend- 
ſhip, becauſe the one ſo exquiſitely mixes with all the 


Paflions, Humours, Intereſts and Inclinations of the others. 


Now becauſe the Enjoyment of a 
Wherein a Friend 13 attended with the greateſt fatis- 
Flatterer faction incident to Humanity , therefore 


terfcit-th | 
Cn” the Flatterer always endeavours to render 
1.In an agree- his Converſition highly pleaſant and a- 


able Conver- greeable. 
lation. Again, Becauſe all Afts of Kindneſs 


. E > 
2, 00 — and mutual Beneficence are the conſtanr 
00d Offices, Attendants upon” true Friendſhip (on 


which account 'we 'ufually fay, 4 Friend 
75 more neceſſary than Fire or IWater) therefore the. Flatre- 
rer is ready up9n every occaſion to obtrude his Service 
upon you, and will with an indetatigable Buſtle and 
Zeal ſeek to oblige you, it he can, 
1. In thelikenes , 12 the nexr place, 'the Paraſite obſer- 
of his Humors © ving that -all true Friendſhip takes its 
2ndInclinations, (;jcrine from a concurrence of like Hu- 
the originc. of - En | 
Friendſhip. mors and Inclinations, and that the ſame 
Pallions, 


— 


— 
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Paſſions, the fame Averſations and -Deſires are the firſt 
Cement of a true and laſting Friendſhip ; he turns im- 
mediately all fij# Matter, capable of every Form, like 
Soft-Wax, pliant and yielding to any Impreffion, that 
the perſon on whom he deſigns ſhall think fit to ſtamp 
upon him ; and, in fine, fo neatly reſembles the Orig 
nal, that one would (wear, 


Sure thou the very Achilles art, and not his Son. 


But the - moſt exquiſite Fineneſs of a 
Flatterer confiſts in kis imitation of thar han < aſ 
Freedom of Diſcourſe , which Friends Priend © * 
particularly uſe in mutually reprehending 


each other. 
For finding that Men uſually take it for what it really 


is, the natural Language of Friendſhip, as peculiar to it as 


certain Notes or Voices are to certain Animals ; and that, 


on the contrary,a ſhie ſheepiſh Reſerv dnefs looks both rude 
and unfriendly, he lets not even this proper CharaCter of a 
Friendeſcape his Imitation. But as skiltul Cooks uſe ro cor- 
rect luſhious Meats with ſharp and poinantSawce,that they 
may not be fo apt to overcharge the Stomach ; ſo he 
ſeaſons his Flattery now and then with a little Smartneſs 
and Severity, leſt the Fulſomneſs - of repeated Diffimu- 
lation ſhould pall. and cloy the Company. And yer 
his Reprehenſions always carry ſomething in them, that 
looks not true and genuine ; he ſeems to dot bur with a 
kind of a facering and grinning Countenance at the 
beſt ; and tho his Reprools may poſſibly tickle the Ear, 
yer they never ſtrike eftctually upon the Hearr. On 
theſe accounts then "cis as difficult ro diſcern a Flatterer 
from a Friznd, as to know thoſe Animals again, which 
always wear the Livery of the laſt Thing they rouch 
upon. Arid therefore {ince he puts ſo eafily upon us un- 


der the diſguiſe and appearance of a Friend, ir will be 
our 
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our buſineſs at preſent to unmask the Hypocrite, and 
ſhew him in other Mens Shapes and Colours, as Plato 
ſpeaks, {ince he has none properly his own, 

Well then, let us enquire regularly into this Affair. 
Cobteraia We have already aflerted , That 
5 . . —_—__ 
the Elatterer's Friendſhip generally rakes its riſe from a 
counterfeiting Conformity of Tempers and Diſpolitions, 
ns _ whereby different Perſons 'come to have 
__ nee” theſame taſte of the like Humours, Cu- 
Tn ſtom*, Studies, Exerciſes and Employs, as 


ſon whom he , , 
flatters. thele following Verſes import : 


O'd Men with Old, and Boys with Boys agree ; 
And Womens Clack, with Womens Company. 
Men that are crazy, full of Sores and Painy 
Love to diſeaſed Perſons to complain. 

And they who labour under adverſe Fate, 

Tel their ſad Stories to th Unfortunate.. 


The Flatterer then obſerving hew congenial it is ta 
our Natures, to delight in the converſation of thoſe wha 
are, as it were, the Counter-part of our. ſelves, makes 
his firſt approaches to our AﬀeCtions at' this Avenue, 
where he gradually advances (like one making to- 
wards a wild Bealt in a Paſture, with a defign to tame 
and bring it to hand) by accommodating himſelf to the 
fame Studies, Bulineſs and Colour of Lite with the Per- 
fon upon whom he deſigns, till at laſt he gives him an 
opportunity to catch him, and becomes tra&table by the 
Man who ftroakes him. All- this while the Flatterer 
falls foul upon thoſe Courſes of Life, Perſons and 
Things he perceives his Cully to diſprove, and then 
again as' extravagantly commends thoſe he-is pleaſed to 
honour with his approbation ; ſtill perſuading the Fop, 
that his choice and diſlike are not the reſults of Paſhon, 
but of a ſolid and diſcerning Judgment, —_ 
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Well then, by what Signs or Tokens 
ſhall we be able to know this counter-  _ dif 
feit Copy of our ſelves, from that which ena gy 7; 
is true and genuine ? 

In the Firſt place, We muſt accurately remark up- 
on the whole tenor of his Life and Converſation, whe- 
ther or no the Reſemblance he pretends to the Original 
be of any continuance, natural and eaſy, and all of a 
piece, whether he ſquare his Actions according to any 
one ſteady and uniform Model, as becomes an ingenuous 
Lover of Converſation and Friendſhip, which is all of 
one Thread, and ftill like it ſelf; for this is a true 
Friend indeed. But the Flatterer, who has no Princi- 
ples in him, and leads not a Life properly his own, bur 
forms and moulds it according to the various Humours 
and Caprices of thoſe he deſigns to bubble, is never one 
and the ſame Man, but a meer Dapple or Trimmer , 
who changes Shapes with his Company, like Water that 
always turns and winds it elf into the figure of the 
Chanel through which it lows. Apes, it ſeems, are uſu- 
ally caught by their antic Mimickry of the Motions 
and Geſticulations of Men ; and yet the Men themſelves 
are trapann'd by the fame Craft of Imitation in a Flat- 
rerer, who adapts himſelf to their ſeveral Humours, 
Fencing and Wreſtling with one, Singing and Dancing 
with another, ©c. It he's in chaſe of a Spark that de- 
lights in a Pack of Dogs, he follows him at rhe heels, 
bollowing almoſt as loud as Heppolitus in the Tragedy 
Pheadra : 


O mhat a pleaſure *tts , ye Gods, to-rinde 
The fhrill-mouth'd Horn , and chaſe the dapled Hind : 


And yet the Hunter himſelf is the Game he deligns 
for the Toils. It he be in purſuit of ſome Bookiſh 
Young Gentjeman, ſhen he's always a poring, nouriſhes 

tis 
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his reverend Beard down to his heels, wears a tatter'd 
Cloak, afteQs the carelefs Indifferency of a Philoſopher, 
and can now diſcourſe of nothing under Plato's Trian- 
gles and Rectangles.. If he chance to fall into the ac- 
quaintance of a drunken, idle Debauchee, who has got 
and Eſtate, 


Then ſlye ulyſfles throws away his Rags, 


Puts oft his long Robe, mows down his fruitleſs crop 
of Beard , drinks briskly, laughs modiſhly on the 
Walks, and droolls handfomly upon the Philoſophical 
Fops of the T'own. And thus, they ſay, it happen'd 
at Syracuſe ; for when Plato firſt arrived there, and Dio- 
nſius was wonderfully hot upon the ſtudy of Philoſo- 
phy, all the Area's in the King's Palace were full of no- 
thing but Duſt and Sand, by reaſon of the great con- 
courſe of Geometrricians who came to draw their Figures, 
and demonſtrate there: But no ſooner was Plato in diſ- 
grace at Court., and Diy/ius finally falln from Philo- 
fophy to Wine and Women, Trifles and Intemperance, 
than Learning tell into a general Diſrepute, and the 
whole Body of the People, as if bewitched by ſome Circe 
or other, became univerſally ſtupid, idle and infatua- 
ted. Belides this, I appeal to the Praftices of Men no- 
rorious for Flattery and Popularity ro back my Obſerva- 
tion; witneſs he who ropp'd them all, Alcibzades , who, 
when he dwelt at Athens, was as arch and witty as any 
Athenian of them all, kept his Stable of Horſes, play'd 
the Good-tellow, and was univerſally obliging ; and yet 
the ſame Man at Sparta ſhaved cloſe'ro the Skin, wore 
his Cloak, never bath'd but in cold Water. When he 
ſojourned in Thrace, he drunk and fought like a Thra- 
cian; and again, in Tiſaphernes his Company in Aſa, he 
ated the part of a ſoft, arrogant and voluptuous Aſia- 
tic. And thus by an caſy Compliance with the Hu- 

mours 
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mours and Cuſtoms of the People amongſt whom he 
converſed , he made himſelf Maſter of their Aﬀe&ions 
and Intereſts. So did not the brave Epimanondas, nor 
Azeſilaus, who tho they had to do with great variety 'of 
Men, and Manners, and Cities of vaſtly different Poli- 
ties, yet were they ſtill the ſame Men, and every where, 
through the whole Circle of their Converſation, main- 
tain'd a Port and Character worthy of themſelves. 
And ſo was Plato the ſame Man at Syracuſe that he was 
in the Academy ; the ſame in Diony/ius his Court that he 
was in Dior's. 

But he who will take the pains to aft the Diflembler 
himſelf, by interchangably decrying and extolling the 
ſame Things, Diſcourſes, Ways of Living, &c. will 
ealily perceive that the Opinions of a Flatterer are as 
mutable and inconſtant as the colours of a Pourcuttle, that 
he is never conſonant to himſelf , nor properly his own 
man z that all his Paſſions, his Love and Hatred, his Joy 
and Sorrow, are borrowed and counterfeit g and that, in 
a word, like a Looking-Glafs, he only receives and re- 
preſents the ſeveral Faces or Images of other Mens 
Aﬀe&ions and Humours. Do but difcommend one of 
your Acquaintance a little in his company, and heel 
tell,you *tis a wonder you never found him out all this 
while, for his part he never fancied him in his life. Change 
but. your ſtile and commend him, he preſently ſwears 
you oblige him in it, gives you a thouſand thanks for . 
the Gentleman's ſake, and believes your Character of 
him to be juſt. Tell. him you have thoughts of altering 
your . courſe of Life z as for inſtance, to retire from all 
Public Imploys to Privacy and Eaſe ; he immediately 
wiſhes that he had retreated long ago from the Hurry 
and Drudgery of, Buſineſs, and the Odium that attends it. 
Seem bur again'incligable to an Active Lite: Why now, 
ſays he, you ſpeak like your Selt ; Leiſure and Eaſe are 
ſweet, *cis 4rue, but wichal mean and, mglorious. When 
you 
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you have thus trapann'd him, *rwould be proper to ca- 
ſhier him with ſome ſuch reply as this : 


How now my Friend, What, quite another Man ? 


I abhor a Fellow who ſervilely complies with what- 
ſoever [ propoſe, and keeps pace with me in all my Mo: 
tions (my Shadow can do that better than your ſelf 
but my Friend muſt deal plainly and impartially, and 
affiſt me faithfully with his Judgment. 

And thus you ſee one way of diſcerning a Flatterer 
from a Friend. 


Another Difference obſervable betwixt them in the 
Refemblance they bear to each other is, that a true 
Friend will not raſhly commend nor imitate every thing; 
but only what really deſerves it ; for he, as Sophocles ſays; 


Hates in his Friend the Vice, but loves the Man. 


and will ſcorn-to bear any part with him in any baſe and 
diſhonourable Actions, unleſs, as People ſometimes catch 
Blear-eyes, he may chance inſenſibly to contract ſome 
ill Habit or other by the very Contagion of Familiarity 
and Convetfation. Thus they fay Plato's Acquaintance 
learned the ſhrug of his Shoulders, Ari/torle his ſtam- 
mering, and Alexander's the inclination of his Neck, 
and the roughneſs of his Voice. For ſorne Perſons, 'cre 
they are aware, get a touch of the Humours and Infir- 
mities of thoſe with whom they converſe. But now as a 
true Friend endeavours only to copy the faireſt Originals ; 
fo, on the contrary," the Flatterer, like the Camelion, 
which puts on all Colours but rhe Inmocene White, being 
unable to reach thoſe ſtrokes of Vertue which are worth 
his Imitation, takes care however that no-Failure or  Im- 
perteCtion eſcape him. As unskilful Painters when they 

can £ 
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can't hit the Features and Air of a Face, content them- 
ſelves with the faint Reſemblance in a Wrinkle, a Wart, 
or a Scar ; ſfohe takes up with his Friend's Intemperance, 
Superſtition, Cholericneſs , Severity to his Servants, 
Diſtruſt of - his Relations and Domeſtics, or the like. 
For, beſides that a natural Propenlity to Evil inclines 
him always to follow the worſt Examples, he imagins his 
aſſuming other Mens Vices will beſt ſecure him from the 
Suſpition of being diſfafte&ted rowards them, for their Fi- 
deliry is often. ſuſpected who ſem diſlatished with Faults, 
and.wiſh a: Reformation ; which very thing loit Dion in 
the good Opinion of Dionyſius, Samius in Philip's, Cleo- 
menes in Ptolemy*s, and at laſt proved the occaſion of their 
Ruin : And therefore the Flatterer pretends not. only 
to the good Humour of a Companion, but to the Faith- 
fulneſs of a Friend too, and would be thought to have 
ſo great a Reſpect for you, that, he cannot be diſguſted 
at the very worſt . of your Actions, as being indeed of 
the fame Make and Conſtitution with your ſelf, Hence 
you ſhall have him pretend a ſhare in the moſt common 
Cafualties that befal another ; nay, in Complaiſarice, 
feign eveo. Diſcaſes themſelves: In Company of thoſe 
who are thick of Hearing, he's preſently halt deaf ; and 
with the dim-{ighted, can ſee no more than they do. . So 
the Paralites about. Diony/ius at an Entertainment, to. bu- 
mour his Blindneſs, ſtumbled one upon another, and 
juſtled the Diſhes.oft his Table. 

But there are others who refhne upon the former, by a 
pretended fellow-ſuffering in the more private Concern- 
ments of Lite, whereby they wriggle cheraſelves deeper 
uno the Aﬀections of thoſe they flatter ; as, if they find, 
a Man unhappily married, or diſtruſttul of his Children 
or Domeſtics, they ſpare not their own Family, but im- 
mediately entertain you with ſome lamentable $tory of 
the hard Fortune they have met with in their Children, 
their Wite, their Servants or Relations: For by the 


parallel 
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parallel Circumſtances they pretend to, they ſeem more 
paſſionately concern'd-' for the Misfortunes of their 
Friends; who, as if they had already received ſome 
pawn and affurance of ' their Fidelity, blab forth thoſe 
ſecrets which they cannot afterwards handfomly retract, 
and dare not betray the leaſt diſtruſt of their new Con- 
fident for the future. I my ſelf knew a Man, who: 
rurn'd his Wife out of -Doors, becauſe -a Gentleman of 
his Acquaintance divorc'd his, though the 'Lady who'was 
firſt diſcarded, ſmelt the Intrigue 'afterwards: by the 
Meſlages the other's: Husband ſent, and the privare Viſits: 
he was obſerved to make her : So lirtle did he- underſtand 
the Flatterer, ' who took* theſe following Verſes for the 
Deſcription of a Crab rather than his. '*- | 


The ſhapeleſs Thing s all over Paunch and" Gut: ' 
Who can the Monſter's wiighty Hunger glut ? '" 
It crawls on' Teeth, and with a watthful' Eye, ' 
Does into every ſecret Corner pry. R OBAE: 


- 
f 


For this is the true Portraiture of choſe Sharpers, who, 
as Eupolis ſpeaks, ſpunge upon their Acquaintance for a 
Dinner. But we will reſerve theſe Remarks for a more 
proper place. | Sh) Bbc mY 

In the means time I muſt nor omit the other Artifice 
obſervable in his Imitation ; which'is this : * 

That if at any time he counterfeit the good qualities of 
his Friend, he immediately yields him the Prcheminence : 
whereas there is no Competition, no Emulation or Envy: 
amongſt true Friends, but whether they are equally ac- 
compliſh'd or no, they bear the fame even unconcern'd 
temper of Mind towards each other:  *But the Flatterer, 
remembring that he is but roaCt another's part, pretends 
only to ſuch Strokes as fall ſhort of 'the Original, and 
is willing to confeſs himſelf out-done in any thiag but 
his Vices, wherein alone he claims 'the ka to 

im- 
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himſelf ; as if the Man he is to wheedle be difficult and 


moroſe, he is quire over-run with Choler ; it fomerhing 
Superlſtitious, he is a perfe& Enthufiaſt ; if a little in love, 
for his part he is moſt deſperately ſmitten : 1 laugh'd 
heartily at ſuch a Paſſage, ſays one ; but I had like to 
 havedied with Laughter, fays the other. But now in 
{peaking of any laudable Qualities, he inverts his Stile ; 
as, I can run faſt enough, ſays he, but you pertectly fly. 
I can fit an Horſe tolerably well, but alas ! What's that 
to this Hippocentaure for good Horſemanſhip? I have a 
tolerable good Genius for Poetry, and am none of the 
worlt Verkfifiers of the Age ; 


But Thunder is the Language of you Gods, not mine. 


And thus at the fame time he obliges his Friend both 
in approving of his Abilities, by his owning of them, and 
in confeſſing him incomparable in his way by his coming 
fort of his Example. Theſe then are the diſtinguith- 
ing Characters of a Friend and Flatterer, as fat as concerns 
the colinterfeir Reſemblance betwixt them. 

But becauſe, as we have before ob» 

ſerv'd, *tis common to them both to. wn __ 
pleaſe (for a good Man is no lefs taken ;PI0*t © 
with the Gras of his Friends, than an CE 
ill one is with a Flatterer's) ler us diſcri- 

minate them here too. And the way will be to have an 
Eye to the end to which they direc the SatisfaCtion they 
create, which may be thus illuſtrated. Your perfumed 
Oils have a fine odoriterous Scent, and fo, it may be, 
have ſome Medicines too : but with this difference, thar 
the former are prepared barely for the gratification of 
the Senſe, whilſt the other, belides their Odour, purge, 
heal, fatten, &c. Again, the Colours us'd by Painters 
are certainly, very florid, and , rhe Mixture agreeable ; 


and yer fo 'tis in ſome Medicinal Compoſitions © too. 
| herein 
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Wherein then hies the difference ? - Why, ir. the End or 
Uſe for which they are defigr'd:; the one purely for 
Pleaſure, the other for Profir. ln like manner the Civi- 
lities of one Friend to another, beltdes the main Point of 
their Honeſty, and mutual Adyantage , are always 
attended with an over-plus of. Delight . and Satisfa- 
Gion. Nay, - they can now and then indulge them- 
ſe]ves the Liberty of an innocent Diverſion, a Collation 
or a Glaſs of Wine; and believe me, can be as chearful 
and jocund as the beſt ; all which they uſe only as Sauce, 
to give a Reliſh to the more ſerious and weighty Con- 


cernments of Life; ro which purpoſe was that of the 
Poet : 


Vth pleaſing Chat they did delight each other. 
As likewiſe this too ; 


Nething could part our Pleaſure, or our Love. 


But the whole Buſineſs and Deſign of a Flatterer, is 
continually to entertain the Company with ſome Paſtime 
or other, a little Jeſt, a Story. well told, or a comical 
Actien; and ina word, he thinks he can never over- 
act the diverting part of Converſation, Whereas the 
true Friend, propoling no other. End to himſelf, than 
the bare diſcharge of his Nuty, - is-ſometimes pleaſant, 
and as often, it may be, diſagreeable, neither ſollici- 
toutly coveting the one, nor mduſtriouſly avoiding the 
other, it he judge it the more ſeaſonable .and expedient. 
For asa Phyliician, .it need require,. will throw in a little 
Saftron or Spikenard.to qualifie his Patients Doſe, and will 
now and then. bathe him, and feed him up curiouſly ; 
and yet again another time Will preſcribe him Caſter ; 
or 

Poley, which :the frongeſt Scent doth yield, + 
Of all the Phyſic Plants which cloath the Ficld. A 
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Or perhaps will oblige him to drink an Infuſion of Helle- 


bore, neither propoſing the deliciouſneſs of the one, nor 
the nauſcouſneſs of the other, as his ſcope and delign, 
but only conduCting him by theſe different Methods, to 
one and the fame End, the Recovery of his Health. In 
like manner the real Friend ſometimes leads his Man 
gently on to Vertue by kindneſs, by pleaſing and extolling 
him : a3 he in Homer, 


Dear Teucer, thou who art in high Command, 
Thus draw the Bow with thy unerring Hand. 


And another fpeaking of Ulyſſes ; 


Shall not U'yſles in my memory ſome, 
hoſe Vertues are fo God-!lihs and Divzne ? 


And again, when he fecs Correction requilite, wiil check 
tim ſeverely ; as, 


| M . 
Come, Menelaus, what d you expett to gain, 
By being an high-born Fool, and nobly vain ? 


And perhaps is forc'd another time to ſetond his Words 
with Actions : As Menedemus reclaimed his Friend 4/- 
zlepiades's Son, a diffolute and debauched young Gen- 
tleman, but ſhutting his Doors upon him, and not vouch- 
fafing to ſpeak ro him. And Arceſi/aus forbad Battus his 
School, for having abuſed Cleanthes in a Comedy of his ; 
but after he had made Satisfaction, and an acknowledg- 
ment of his Fault, took him into Favour again. For 
we ought to grieve and afiict our Friend, with deſign 
meerly of ferving him, not of making a Rupture be- 
rwixt us, and mult apply our Reprehenſions, only as pun- 
zent and 2cute Medicines, with no other intent than the 


Recovery of the Patienr. And therefore a. Fiend, 
K ”. like 
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like a skilful Muſician, who, to tune his Inſtrument, 
winds up one String, and lets dowr, another, grants ſome 
things, and refuſes others, according as their Honeſty 
or Uſefulneſs prompt him z whereby he often pleaſes, bur 
Is ſure always to profit: Whereas the Paraſite, who is 
continually upon the fame humouring ſtring, knows not 
how to ler fall a croſs Word, or commit a diſobliging 
Action, but ſervilely complies with all your deſires, and 
is always in the tune you ask for. And therefore as Xe- 
nophon reports of Apeſilaus, that he took ſome delight in 
being praiſed by thoſe who would upon occaſion diſpraiſe 
him too: So ought we to judge, that he only rejoyces 
and pleaſes us really as a Friend, who will, when Need 
requires, thwart and contradict us ; we muſt ſuſpeCt their 
Converſation, who aim at nothing but our Gratification, 
withour the leaft intermixture of Reprehenſion ; and in- 
deed ought ro have that Repartee of a Lacedemonian 
ready upon ſuch eccafions, who hearing King Charillus 
highly extolled for an excellent Perſon, asked, How he 
could be ſo good a Man, who was never ſevere to an ill one * 
Fhey tell us, that Gad-flies creep into the Ears of - 
Bulls, and Tiques into thoſe of Dogs : But I am ſure the 
Paraſite lays fo cloſe Siege, and ſticks fo faſt to the Ears 
of the Ambitious, with the repeated Praiſes of their 
Worth, that *cis no eafie matter to ſhake him off again. 
And therefore it highly concerns them to have their Ap- 
prehenſtons awake and upon the guard, critically to 
remark whether the high Characters ſuch Men laviſh out 
are intended for the Perſon or the Thing they would be 
thought to commend. And we may indeed ſuppoſe them 
more peculiarly deligned for the Things themſelves, if 
they beſtow them on Perſons abſent rather than preſent ;; 
if they covet and aſpire after the fame Qualities them- 
ſelves, which they magnifie in others ; it they admire 
the ſame Perfe&ions in the reſt of Mankind, as well as 
in us; and are never found to faulter and belye, either 

in 
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in Word or Action, the Sentiments they have owned. 
And, what is the ſureſt Criterion in this Caſe, we are to 
examin, whether. or no we are not really troubled ar, 
or aſhamed of, the commiſſion of thoſe very Things tor 
which they applaud us, and could not wiſh that we had 
ſaid or ated the quite contrary : for our own (on- 
ſciences, which are above the-reach of Paſſion, and will 
not be put upon by all the {ly Artifices of Flatter;, will 
witneſs againſt us, and ſpurn at an undeſerved Com- 
mendation. Burt | know not how it comes to paſs, that 
ſeveral Perſons had rather be pitied than comforted in 
Adverſity; and when they have committed a fault, 
look upon thoſe as Enemies and Informers, who endea- 
vour to chide and leQture them into a Sence of their 
Guilt, but careſs and embrace them as Friends, who 
ſooth them up in their Vices. Indeed they who continue 
their Applauſes ro ſo inconſiderable a thing as a {ingle 
Action, a wiſe Saying, or a ſmart Jeſt, do only a little 
preſent Miſchief ; but they who from ſingle Atts pro- 
ceed to debauch even the Habits of the Mind with 
their immoderate Praiſes, are like thoſe treacherous Ser- 
vantz, who not content to rob the common Heap in the 
Granary, flch even that which was choſen and reſerv'd 
for Seed. For whilſt they entitle Vice rothe Name of 
Vertue, they corrupt that prolific Principle of Action, 
the Genius and Diſpoſition of the Soul, and poiſon the 
Fountain whence the whole ſtream of Lite derives. 
Thucidides obſerves, That in the time of War and Sedi- 
tion, the Names of Good and Evil are wont to be con- 
founded : As Foolhardineſs is called a generous Eſpouſal 
of a Friend's Quarrel; a provident Delay is nick-named 
Cowardice; Modeſty, a meer pretext for Unmanlinels ; 
a prudent flow InſpeCtion into "Things, downright Lazi- 
nefs, &c. In like manner, if you obſerve it, a Flatterer 
terms a profuſe Man, liberal ; a timorous Man wary ; 
a dull Fellow, grave; a ſtingy Miſer, trugal; an 


\ 2 amorous 
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amorous Youngſter, kind and good-natured ; a pafſio- 
nate proud Fool, ſtout ; and a mean-ſpirited Slave, 
courteous and obſerving. As Plato ſomewhere remarks, 
That a Lover, who is always a Flatterer of his belo- 
ved Obje, ſtiles a Flat-noſe, amiable ; and Hawk- 
noſe, princely ; the Black, virile ; and the Fair, the 
Offt-ſpring of the Gods: and obſerves particularly, that 
the Appellation of Honey coloured, is nothing but the 
dawb of a Gallant, who is willing to ſer off his Miſtreſs's 
pale Complexion. Now indeed an ugly Fellow, ban- 
tered into an opinion that he*s handſom, or a little Man 
magnified into tall and portly, cannot lie long under the 
Mittake, nor receive any great Injury by the Cheat : 
But when Vice is extolled by rhe Name of Vertue, ſo 
thata Man is induced to {jn, not only without regret, 
but with joy and triumph, and is hardned beyond the 
modeſty of a Bluſh for his Enormities ; this fort of Flat- 
rery, 1 ſay, has been fatal even to whole Kingdoms. 
*T'was this ruined Sicily, by ftiling the Tyranny of 
Dionyſius and Phalaris, nothing but Juſtice, and an hatred 
of villanous PraCtices. "Twas this that overthrew Egypt, 
by palliating the King's Effeminacy, his Yellings, his 
Enthuſiaſtic Rants, and his drawing the Figures of 
muſical Inftruments upon his Body, with the more plau- 
ſible Names of true Religion, and the Worſhip of the 
Gods. *T'was this that had very nigh ruined the ſtanch 
Roman Temper, by exrenuating the Voluptuouſneſs, the 
Luxury, the fumptuous Shows, and public Profuſeneſs 
of Antony, into the ſofter Terms of Humanity, good 
Nature, and the Generofity of a Gentleman, who knew 
how to uſe the Greatneſs of bis Fortune. Whar bur 
the Charms of Flattery made Prelemy turn Piper and 
Fidler ? What elſe put on Nero's Buskins, and brought 
him on the Stage? Have we not known leveral Princes, 
if they ſung a tolerable "Treble, termed A4pollo*s ? when 
phey drank Rtoutly, filed Bacchus's ; and upon Wreſlling, 


Fencin g 
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Fencing or the like, immediately dub'd. by the Name 
of Hercules > Hurried on by thoſe empty Titles, to the 
Commiſſion of thoſe As. which were infinitely beneath 
the dignity of their CharaQter ? And therefore it will' be 
then more eſpecially our cancern to look-about us, whea 
a Flatterer is upon the- ſtrain of prailing ; which he is 
{enfible enough of, and accordingly avoids all occaſion 
of ſuſpicion, when' he atracks us on that fide. If in- 
deed he. meets wich a tawdry Fop, or'a dull Country- 
Clown in a Leathern Jacker, he plays upon'them with 
all the liberty imaginable : As Strathias inſulted and 
triumph'd over the Sottiſhneſs of Bras, when he told him 
that he had out-drunk King Alexander himfelt ; and with 
that,. turning about to Cyprias, burlt out into Laughter: 
But if he chance to fall: upon an apprehenſive Man, who 
can preſently ſmoak a delign, . eſpecially. it he thinks he 
has an Eye _upon him, and ſtands upon his}. guard, he 
does not immed{tately, aflault him with an open Pane- 
gyric, but firſt fetches a Compaſs, and ſoftly winds 
about him, till he has in ſome meaſure ramed the 
untractable Creature, ,and brought it to | kis hand : 
For | he either tells him what high Characters he has 
heard of him abroad ( tatroducing, as the Rhetorictans 
do, ſome third Perſon; ) how upon the Exchange 
t'other day he happily overheard ſome Strangers, and 
Perſons of great Gravity and Worth, who fpake ex- 
treme . honourably of him, and protefſed themſelves 
much his Admirers: -Or -elſe he torges ſome frivolous 
and falſe Accuſation- of him, and then coming in all 
haſte, as if he had heard it really reported, asks him 
ſeriouſly, if he can call to Mind where he {aid or did 
ſucha thing ? and immediately upva his denial of the 
matter of Fact, which he has Reaſon enough to ex- 
pect, takes occaiion to iz]; upon the Subject of his Com- 
mendation. I wondred indeed, lays he, to hear tbat you 
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ſhould calumniate-your Friend, tho never uſed to ſpeak, ill of 
your Enemies : that you ſhould endeavour to rob another Man 
of his Eſtate, who ſo generouſly ſpend your own. 

Others again, like Painters who enhance the Luſtre 
and Beauty of a curious Piece, by the Shades which 
ſurround it, {lily extol and encourage Men in their 
Vices, by deriding and railing at their contrary Ver- 
tues. Thus ifi the Company ' of the Debauched, the 
Covetous and the Extortioner, they run down Tem- 
perance and Modeſty as meer Ruſticity ; and Juſtice 
and Contentment with our. preſent. Condition, argue 
nothing in their ' Phraſe bur a daſtardly Spirit, and 
an Impotence to Adtion, Jf-they fall into the Ac- 
quaintance of Lubbers, who- love Lazineſs and Eaſe, 
they ſtick not ro explode the neceflary Adminiſtra- 
tion of public Aﬀairs, as. a troubleſom intermedling 
in other Mens Buſineſs, and a defire tro bear Office, 
as an uſeleſs empty Thirſt after a Name. To 
wheedle in with 'an Oratory they ſcour a Philoſopher ; 
and who ſo gracious as they with the Gilrs of the 
Town, by laughing at Wives who are faithful. to their 
Husbands Beds, as imporent and Country-bred 2 And; 
what's the molt egregious -Stratagem of all the .reſt, 
the Flatterer ſha!l traduce himſelf, rather than want a 
fair Opportunity to commend another: As Wreſtlers 

ut their Body in a low Poſture, that rhey -may the 
better worlt' their Adverſaries. ' 1 am a very Coward at 
Sea { fays he ) impatient of any Fatigue, and cannot digeſt 
the teaſt ill Language ; bit ſuch an one fears no Colours, has 
no Fault, is an dar able goed Man, bears all things with 
grea! Patience, and Evenneſs of Temper. It he mcets with 
one who abounds in his own Senſe, and who affects to 
appear rigid and fingular in his Judgment, and as an 
Argument of the Rectitude and Sreadineſs thereof, is al- 


ways reliing you of that of Homer : 
Les 
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Let not your Praiſe, nor Diſprazſe laviſh be, 
Good Diomede, when &er you ſpeak, of me. 


He applies a new Engine to move this great Weight ; ; 
to ſuch a one he imparts ſome of his private Concerns, 
as being willing to adviſe with the ableſt Counſel, 
he has indeed a more intimate Acquaintance with others, 
but he was forced to trouble him at preſent : For to 
whom ſhould we poor witiefs Men have recourſe ( ſays 
he) when we ſtand in need of Advice ? or whom elſe 
ſhould we truſt? And as ſoon as he has delivered his 
Opinion, whether it be to the purpoſe or no, he takes 
his Leave of him with a ſeeming Satisfaftion, as if he 
had received an Anſwer from an Oracle. Again, it he 
perceives a Man pretends to be Maſter of a Stile, he 
preſently preſents him with ſomething of his own com- 
poling, requeſting him to peruſe and correct it. Thus 
Mithridates could no ſooner ſet up for a Phyfician, than 
ſome of his Acquaintance deſired to be cut and cauterized 
by him ; a piece of Flattery that extended beyond the 
Fallacy of bare words, imagining that he muſt needs 
take it as an Argument of the great Opinion they had 
of his Skill, that they durſt truſt themſelves in his Hands. 
Now to diſcover the Cheat which theſe Infinuations of 
our own worth might put upon us (a thing that requires 
no ordinary CircumſpeQion) the beſt way will be to 
give him a very ablurd Advice, and to animadvert as 
impertinently as may be upon his Works, when he ſub- 
mits them ro your Cenſure : For if he makes no Reply, 
Cut grants and approves of ail you aflert, and applauds 
every Period with the Elogy of very right! incomparab/e 
gel ! then you have trapannd him, and 'ris plain, thar 
though 


He Counſel kd, he play'd another Game, 


To ſwell you with the Opinion of a Name 
But 
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But to proceed. As ſome have defin'd Painting to be 
mute Poetry ; fo there is a ſort of filent Flattery, as ex- 
preſfive as the loudeſt Encomiums, For, as Hunters are 
then ſureſt of their Game, when they paſs under the Diſe 
guiſe of Travellers, Shepherds, or Husbandmen, and 
ſeem not at all intent upon their Sport : fo the Elogies 
of a Paraſite never take more effeCtually, than when he 
ſeems leaſt of all to commend you. For he who riſes up 
to a Rich Man, when he comes in Company ; or who, 
having begun a Motion in Parliament, ſuddenly breaks 
off, and gives ſome Leading Man the Liberty of ſpeak- 
ing his Senſe firſt in the Point ; ſuch a Man's Silence 
more efteQtually ſhews the Deference he pays the other's 
Judgment, than if he had avowedly proclaimed it. And 
hereupon you ſhall have them always placed in the Boxes 
at the Play-houſe, and pearch'd upon the higheſt Seats at 
other public Entertainments, not that they think the 
ſuitable ro their Quality, but meerly for the Opportunity 
of gratifying great Men by giving them place. Hence 
It is likewiſe, that they open firſt in all Solemn and Public 
Aſſemblies, and by and by complement another into the 
Chair, as an abler Speaker ; and retract their Opinion 
immediately, if any Perſon of Authority, Riches, or 
Qualiry contradict them : So that you may perceive all 
their Concefſi2nz, Cringes and Reſpects to be but meer 
Courtſhip and Complaiſance, by this ealte Qbſervation, 
that they are uſually paid to Riches, Honour, or the like, 
rather than to Age, Art, Vertue, or other Perſonal En- 
dowments, 

Thus dealt not Apelies with Megabizus (one of the Per- 
fian Nobility) who pretending once to talk I know not 
what about Lines, Shades, and other things peculiar to 
his Art: the Painter could nor but take him up, telling 
him, That his Apprentices yonder, who were grinding 
Colours, gazed ſtrangely upon him, admiring his Gold 


and Purple Ornaments, while he held his Tongue, but 
now 
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new could not chuſe but titter to hear him offer at a DiCſ- 
courſe upon an Argument ſo much out of his Sphear. 
And when Creſus asked Solon his Opinion of Felicity, he 
rold him flatly, That he looked upon Tellus, an honeſt 
(tho obſcure) Athenian, and Biton, and Clegbis, happier 
than he. Burt the Flatterer will have Kings , Governours 
and Men of Eſtates, not only the moſt ſignally happy, 
but the moſt eminently knowing, the moſt vertuous, and 
che moſt prudent of Mankind : And therefore ſome of 
them cannot endure to hear thoſe Rants of the Stoics, 
who center all true Riches, Generolity, Nobility and 
Royalty it (elf in the Perſon of a wiſe Man : For *tis the 
Man of Monies that's both Orator and Poer with them ; 
and, if he pleaſes, Painter and Fidler too, a good Hreſt- 
ler, an excellent Footman, or any thing, for they never 
ſtand with him for the Victory in thole Engagements 
As Creſſon, who had the Honour to run with Alexander, 
let him defignedly win the Race , which the King being 
told of afterwards, was highly diſguſted at him. And 
therefore I like the Obſervation of Carneades, who uſed 
to ſay, That young Princes and Noblemen never arrived 
to a tolerable PerfeCtion in any thing they learn'd, except 
riding the great Horle ; for their Preceptors {poil them at- 
School by extolling all their Performances, and their Ma- 
ſters in the Academies uſually rake the Foil: whereas the 
Horſe, who knows no Diltinction betwixt a private Man 
and'a Magiſtrate, berwixt the Rich and the Poor, will | 
certainly throw his Rider, it he knows not how to fit him, 
let him be of what Quality he pleaſes. And therefore 'cwas 
but impertinently ſaid of Boz upon this Subjet, that he, 
who could praiſe his Ground into a good Crop, were to 
blame if he beſtowed any other "Tillage upon'c. *Tis 
granted : nor is it improper to commend a Man, if you 
do him any real Kindneſs by*c ; but kere's the Diſparity : 
That as a Field is not capable of Improvement, fo neither 
of Diſlervice by any Commendations beſtow'd upon't: 

by Where- 
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Whereas a Man immoderately praiſed, is puffed up, burſt 
and ruined by'r. | 
Thus much then for the Point of prai- 
The Diffe- fing ; Proceed we in the next place to treat 
—_ pR_—_ of Freedom in their Reprehenſions. And 
—reta - 3p N- indeed, 'twere but reaſonable, that as when 
Friend and a © Patroclus put on Achilless Armour , and led 
Flatterer, his War-horſe out into the Field, yet 

durit not for all that venture to weild his 
Spear : So, tho the Flatterer wear all the other Badges, 
Enfigns of a Friend, he ſhould not dare to counterfeit 
the plain Franknefs of his Diſcourle, as being a great, 
maſly and ſubſtantial Weapon, peculiar to him. 

But becauſe to avoid that Scandal and Offence, which 
their drunken Bours, their little Jeſts , and ludicrous bab- 
ling Humour might otherwiſe create, they ſometimes pur 
on the Face of Gravity, and flatter under the Vizard of 
a Frown, dropping in now and then a Word of CorredQi- 
on and Reproof ? let us examin this Cheat too amongſt 
the reſt, 

And indeed I can compare that trifling inſignificant 
Liberty of Speech which he pretends to, to nothing bet- 
ter than that Sham Hercules , which Menander introduces 
in one of his Comedies, with a light hollow Club upon 
his Shoulder ; for 2s Womens Pillows, which ſeem 
ſufficiently tuft to bear up their Heads, yield and fink 
under their Weight ; ſo this counterfeit Freedom in a 
Flatterer's Converſation ſwells big , and promiles fair, 
that when it ſhrinks and contraGts it ſelf, ir may draw 
thoſe in with it, who lay any ſtreſs upon its outward Ap- 
pearance : whereas the genuine and friendly Reprehenſ1on 
fixes upon real Criminals, cauſing them Griet and Trou- 
| ble indeed, bur only what is wholſam and ſalutary ; like 
Honey that corrodes, but yet cleanſes the ulcerous Parts 
of the Body, and is otherwiſe both pleaſant and profitable. 


Bur of this in its proper place. We ſhall diſcourſe _ 
ent, 
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ſent, of the Flatterer, who aftets a moroſe, angry and 
inexorable Behaviour towards all but thoſe upon whom he 
deſigns ; Is peeviſh and difficult towards his Servants, 
animadverts ſeverely upon the Failures of his Relations 
and Domeſtics,neither admires nor refpeCts a Stranger,but 
ſuperciliouſly contemns him ; pardons no Man, but by 
Stories and Complaints exaſperates one againſt another z 
thinking by theſe means to acquire the CharaQter of an 
irreconcileable Enemy with all manner of Vice, that he 
may be thought one who would not ſpare his Favourites 
themſelves upon occaſion ; and indeed a Perſon who nei- 
ther as nor ſpeaks any thing, out of a mean and daſtard 
Complaiſance, 

And if at any time he undertakes his Friend, he feigns 
himſelf a meer Stranger to his real and conſiderable 
Crimes ; bur it he catch him in ſome petty trifling Picca- 
dillo, there he takes his occaſion to rant him terribly , and 
thunder him ſeverely oft : IF he ſees any of his Goods out of 
order, if his Houſe be not very convenient, af his Beard be not 
ſhaven, or his Clothes unfaſhionable, if his Dog or his Horſe be 
not well looked after, &&c. But, if he /ligbts his Parents, negle& 
his Children, treat his Wife ſcornfully, his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance diſreſpefully, and ſquander away his Eſtate ; here 
he dares not open his Mouth, and it's the fafeſt way to 
hold his Tongue : Juſt as if the Maſter of a Wreltling- 
School ſhould indulge his young Champion Schollar in 
Drinking and Wenching, and yer rattle him about his 
Oil-cruiſe, and Body-bruſh : Or, as it a School-maſter 
ſhould whip a Boy for ſome little fault in his Pen or Wri- 
ting-book, bur takes no notice of the Barbariſms and Sole- 
ciſms in his Language. For the Paralite is like him, who 
hearing a ridiculous impertinent Orator,finds no fault with 
his Diſcourſe, but Delivery : blaming him only for having 
ſpoiled his Voice with drinking cold Water : Or, like 
one who being to peruſe and correct ſome pitiful Scrible, 


falls foul only upon the Courſeneſs of the Paper, and the 
Blots, 
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Blots and Negligence of the 'Tranſeriber. Thus the Pa- 
ralites about Prolomy , when he pretended to Learning, 
would wrangle with him till Midnight about the Proprie- 
ty of an Exprefhon, a Verſe, or a Story ; but nor a word 
all this while of his Cruelty, Inſults, Superſtition and 
Opprefſions of the People. Juſt as if a Chirurgion ſhould 
pare a Mans Nails, or cut his Hair, to cure him of a 
Fiſtula, Wen, or other carnous Excreſcence. Bur there 
are others behind; who out-do all the Subtilry of rhe 
former , ſuch as can claw and pleaſe, even whilſt they 
{cem to reprehend. Thus when Alexander had beſtow- 
ed ſome conſiderable Reward upon a Jeſter, Az:s the Gre- 
cian, through meer Envy and Vexation, cry d out upon, 
as 2 moſt abſurd Adtion ; which the King over-hear- 
ing, he turn'd him about in great Indignation at the In- 
folence, ſaying, What s that you prate, Sirrah > Why tru- 
ly, replied the Man, I muſt confeſs, I am not a little 
troubled to obſerve that all you great Men, who are de- 
ſcended from Fupiter, take a ſtrange delight in Flatterers 
and Buffoons : For as Hercules had his Cercopians, and Bac- 
chus his Silenians about him ; ſo I ſee your Majeſty 1s pleas d 
to have a regard for ſuch pleaſant Fellows roo. And one 
time when Tzberius Ceſar was preſent at the Senate , 
there ſtood up a certain fawning Counſellor , afferting, 
That all free-born Subje&ts ought ro have the Liberty of 
ſpeaking their Senſe freely, and ſhould not diflemble or 
conceal any thing that they might conceive beneficial to 
the Public ; who, having thus awakened the Artention 
of his Audience, Silence bemg made, and Tiberius 1mpa- 
rient ro hear the Sequel of the Man's Diſcourſe, purſued 
it in this manner: I muſ# tell you of a Fault, Czlar (faid 
he) for which we univerſally blame you, tho no Man yet has 
taken the confidence to ſpeak it openly ; Tou negle& your ſelf, en- 
danger your ſacred perſon by your too much Labour and Care, 
Night and Day, for the Public And having haranigued 
ſeveral things to the fame cfteR, tis reported that Cafſius 


| Sever us 
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Severus the Orator ſhould ſubjoin, [ This Mans Freedom of 
Speech will rum him. : 


Such Artifices as theſe, I confeſs, are not very pernict- 
ous, but there remains one of a moſt dangerous conle- 
quence to weak Men; and that is, when a Flatterer ſhall 
faſten thoſe Vices upon them, which are dirc&ly contra- 
ry to thoſe they are really guilty of, As Himerius, 
an Athenian Paralite, upbraided one of the moſt miſera- 
ble and ſtingie Milers of the whole Town, with Carelef- 
nefs and Prodigality, telling him, He was atraid he ſhould 
live to ſee the day when both he and his Children ſhould 
go a begging: Or on the contrary,when they ubje& Nig- 
gardlineſs and Parſimony to one that's laviſh and profuſe ; 
as Titus Petronius did to Nero: or when they adviſe Arbi- 
trary and T'yrannical Princes to lay afide their too much 
Moderation, and their unprofitable and unſeaſonable Cle- 
mency. Theſe are they who ſhall pretend to be aware of 
an half-witted Idiot, as of ſome notable ſhrew'd Fellow ; 
and ſhall tax an ill-natured cenforious Man, it at any 
time he ſpeak honourably of a Perſon of Worth, of 
being too laviſh in his Commendations : You are always 
prailing, fay they, Men that deſerve ic not : for who is 
he, or what remarkable thing did he ever fay or do ? But 
they have yet a more {ignal Opportunity of exerciling 
their Talent, when they meet with any difference betwixt 
Lovers or Friends: For if they ſee Brothers quarrel, or 
Children deſpiſe their Parents, or Husbands jealous of 
their Wives, they neither admoniſh them of , nor blame 
them for it, but inflame the Diftzrence : You don't un- 
derſtand your ſelf, ſay they : you are the occa{ion of all 
this Clutter by your own ſoft and Submiſfive Behaviour, 
If there chance to have happen'd ſome little Love-Skir- 
miſh betwixt a Miſs and her Gallant, than the Flatterer 
terpoſes boldly, and adds freſh Fuel to the expiring 
Flame, taking the Gentleman to task, and telling =_ 

'# 
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how many things he has done, which looked a little hard, 
were not kind, and deſerved a Chiding. 


Ungrateful Man, can you forget her Charms 2 
And former ſoft Embraces in ber Arms ? 


Thus Cleopatra's Friends perſuaded Anthony , ſmitten 
with his beloved Egyprian, that ſhe doted on him till, 
calling him haughty and hard-hearted Man : She, ſaid 
they, has ſtript her ſelf of the Glories of a Crown, and 
former Grandure, and now languiſhes wich the love of 
you, attending the motion of your Camp in the poor or- 


did Figure of a Concubine : 


But you have ſteed your Heart, and can, unmov'd, 
Behold her Grief, whom once you ſo much lov 'd. 


Now he was ſtrangely pleaſed to hear of his little Un- 
kindnefles to his Miſtriſs, and was more taken with ſuch a 
Chiding, than with the higheſt CharaCter they could have 

iven him ; but was not fenfible, that, under the colour 
of a friendly Admonition, they really corrupted and de- 
bauch'd him. For fuch a Rebuke as this is juſt like the 
Biles of a leacherous Woman, for it only tickles and 
provokes, and pleaſes even whilſt it pains you. And as 
pure Wine, taken ſingly, is an excellent Antidote againſt 
Hemlock : but if mix*d with it, renders the Poiſon incu- 
rable, becauſe the Heat of the Wine quickens its Circu- 
lation to the Heart : ſo ſome raſcally Fellows, knowing 
very well, that the Liberty of reproving a Friend is a 
Quality very hardly compatible with Flattery, and, as I 
may ſay, the beſt Remedy againſt it, mix them both to- 
gether, and flatter you under the very colour and pretext 
of reprimanding you. 

Upon the whole therefore, Bias ſeems not to have an- 
ſwer'd him very pertinently, who ask'd him, Which he 
chought was the moſt hurttul Animal 2 whea he replied, 
That of wild Creatures, a Tyrant, and of tame Ones, a Flat- 

ferer : 
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rerer : For he might have anſwered more accurately, that 
ſome Flatterers indeed are tame Creatures, thole Shirks 
who ply about your Bath, and your Table ; but they 
whoſe Calumnies, Malignity and inquifitive mediing 
Humor, like ſo many Gins and Snares, reach the Ladies 
very Clofers and Bed-Chambers, theſe are wild, ſavage 
and untractable. 

Now one way of arming our ſelves a- 
gainſt theſe Aflauits, will be always to re- —_—_— bevy 
member, that ſince our Souls are made up painf him. 
of two difterent parts ; the one fincere, 
honeſt and reaſonable ; the other brutiſh, falſe and go. 
vern'd by Paſſion: the Friend always adapts his Advice 
and Admonitions to the improvement of the better part, 
like a good Phyſician, who preſerves and advances -an 
healthful Conſtitution where he finds it ; whilſt the Flatre- 
rer claws and tickles the irrational part of the Man only, 
debauching it from the Rules of right Reaſon, by the 
repeated Suggeſtion of ſoft and ſenſual Delights. For as 
there are ſome ſort of Meats, which neicher afſimilate 
with the Blood, nor invigorate the Spirits, the Nerves, 
nor the Marrow, but . only provoke Luit , fwell- the 
Paunch, and breed putrid flabby Fleſh : So he who ſhall 
give himſelf the labour to obſerve, will find that the Dif 
courſes of a Flatterer contribute nothing ro the imprc vye- 
ment of our Prudence and UncerBanding, but eirher on- 
ly entertain us with the pleaſure of ſome Love-Intrigue, 
or make us indiſcreetly angry; or envious, or diow-y us 
up into an empty troubleſom opinion of our {elves, or ? 
creaſe our Sorrows, by pretending to ſhare in them ; or 
render us difficult, ſtingie and incredulous, 1- wr, cm 
rous and jealous, with ſeveral idle maiicious Stories, Hints 
and Conjectures ot his own : For he always aſtens Upon, 
and parmpers fome Dilternper of the Miu, growing, 
like a Borch or Bol, upon it's inflamed or puirid p:rt ons 
ly.-:Are you angry ? revenge your (elf; ſays ie : Cover 
103 ; YoYg 
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you any thing ? have it : Are. you afraid ? flie : Suſpect 


you this, or that? believe ir. 

But if we find ic ſomething difficult to diſcover him in 
theſe Attempts:upon our Paſhons, . becauſe they often vio- 
[ently over-power all the forces of our Reaſon to.the con-- 
trary ; we- may then trace him in other Inſtances of his 
Knavery; for he always aCts conſonant to himſelf : As if 
you are afraid of a Surteit, and thereupon be in ſuſpenſe 
about your Bath and Diet, a Friend indeed will adviſe you 
to at cautiouſly,” and take care of your Health ; but the 
Flatterer perſuades you to the Bath, bids you feed treely, 
.and not ſtarve your felt with Morihcation. If he obſerves 
you want Brisknefs and Spirit: for Action , as being 
unwilling to undergo the farigue of a Journey, a Voyage, 
&c. hell tell you'preſently, "There's no haſte, the Buſt- 
neſs may be well enough deferr'd, or. elſe tranſacted by 
Proxy. If at any time you have promiſed to lend or give 
a Friend a Sum of Money, and upon ſecond thoughts 
gladly would,and .yet are aſhamed to: retract your Word ; 
the Flatterer puts his Advice /1fito: the worſe Scale, and 
inclines the Ballance to the faving {ide, ſtrips you of your 
ſqueamiſh Modeſty, reHling you, 'I'hat you ought 'not to 
be fo prodigal, who live at great Expences, and are will- 
ing to relieve others beſide him. : And therefore unleſs 
we be more Strangers to our ſelves, :to our own Defires, 
Fears, Confidence, or the like, the Flatterer cannot eati- 
ly eſcape our diſcovery ; for he's:the -great Patron of 
thele diſorderly. Paſſions, endeavouring always to wind 
us up to Exceſles of this. kind. But enough of 
this. | $157) 

Let us, in the next place, diſcourſe of 
Tlie difte-- the uſeful 'and: kind::Othces, which | the 
OR Flatrerer ſeems ſo cheerfully: ready upon 
ces they per- - &very occation to pertorm, that it renders 
form, the-Diſparity berwixt, him and. the. true 

/ Friend exrremely+perplext and-intricate.:' 

A But 
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But as Euripides ſays of Truth, That it loves piain Lane 
guage : So the Temper of a Friend is fincere, natural, 
without paint or varniſh ; bur that of a Flatterer, as it 
is corrupt and diſeaſed in it ſelf, ſo ſtands it in need of-ma- 
ny, and thoſe curious and exquiſite Remedies too, to cor- 
rect it. And therefore you ſhall have Friends, upon an 
accidental Rancounter, without cither giving or receiving 
a Formal Salute, content themſelves to ſpeak their mutual 
Kindneſs and Familiarity 1n a Nod and a Smile: But the 
Flatterer purſues you, runs to meet you, and is ready to 
kiſs your hand before he comesat you; and if you chance 
bur to ſee and falure him brit, he iwears you muſt excuſz 
his Rudeneſs, and will produce you Witreſs that he did 
not ſee you, it you pleaſe. "T'rus again: A Friend dwells 
not upon every trifling Punctilio, 15 not Ceremonious and 
punQual in the tranſafting of Bulineſs, is not inquilitive, 
nor intrudes into every piece of Service : But the Paraſite 
is all Obedience, all perpetual indetatigable Induſtry, ad- 
mits no Rival in his Services, but will wait your Com- 
mands, which if you lay not upon him, he ſeems mighti- 
ly atflifted, the unhappieſt Man in the World ! 

Now thele Obſervations are Argument enough to con- 
vince a Man of any tolerable Senſe, that the Friendſhip 
fuch Men pretend to, 15 nut Tealiy vertuous and chaſt, 
but rather a fort of impudent whoriſh Love, that ob- 
trudes its Embraces upon you. 

But to be more particular, let us fi;ft 
examin the Iiſparity betwixt their Pro- ee 

DS k X . on" 20” X t(wixt tem 
miſes : For our Foretathers well obferv'd, ;. + th.ir 
thar the Offers of a Friend run in ſuch Pramite;. 


Lo 


Terms as thele : 


The Gdifparity 


If I can ſerve you, Sir, if your Requeſt 
Pe feaſible by me I'll do my beſt, 


L413 | But 
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But the Flatterer's thus ; 
Command me freely what you will , I'll do it. 


For the Comedians indroduce ſuch brave Promiles as 
theſe : 


Come, Sir, let me but fight vhat Fellow there ; 
Pl! beat him ſoft as Spunge, or Gellies are. 


Befides, no real Friend will affiſt in the execution of 
a Deſign, unleſs, being firſt advisd with, he approve 
of it, as either honeſt or uſeful : Whereas the Flatte- 
fer, tho permitted to conſult and give his Opinion about 
an Undertaking, not only our of a paltry defire to 
comply with, and gratify his Friend at any rate, bur leſt 
he ſhould be look'd upon as difaffefted to the Buſineſs, 
ſervilely cloſes with, and advances his Propoſal, how un- 
reaſonable ſoever. For there are few Rich Men or 
Princes of this Mind, 


Give me a Friend, tho a poor Bepgar he, 
Or meaner than the meaneſt Baggar be. 

If he his Thoughts but freely will impart, 
And boldly ſpeak the Language of his Heart. 


For they, like Aftors in a Tragedy, muſt have a Chs- 
21us of rheir Friends to joyn with them in the Concert, 
or elſe the Claps of the Pit to encourage them : Where- 
upon Mcrepe in the Tragedy ſpeaks thus : 


Make choice of thoſe for Friends, who never knew, 
The Arts of wheedling and betraying you : 

But theſe poor Raſcals never entertain , 

Who only pleaſe you with deſion to gain, 


But 
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Burt alas ! they invert the Counſel, abominate thoſe who 
deal freely with them, and adviſe them obſlinately for 
the beſt ; whilſt pitiful cringing Cheats and Impoſtors 
are admitted not only into their Houſes, but into their 
Aﬀettions, and the neareſt Concernments of their Life, 
You ſhall have ſome of them indeed more plain and {im- 
ple than the reſt, who confeſs themſelves unworthy to 
confult abour ſuch weighty Afairs, but are ready to 
ſerve you in the executive part «of a Deſign : But the 
more ſubtil Hypocrite comes in at the Conſult, knits 
his Brows, declares his Conſent by the gravity of a 
Look, or a Nod, but ſpeaks never a Word, unleſs per- 
chance when the Great Man delivers his Opinion , he 
cries, Lord ! Sir, you prevented me, I was juſt a goins to 
ſay ſo. For as the Mathematictans tell us, that Surfaces 
and Lines, which are incorporeal, and Creatures of the 
Underſtandiag only, are neither bended, nor moved, 
nor extended of themſelves, but are ſo affeed toge- 
ther with the Bodies whole Extremities they are : S9 
you ſhall obſerve the Flatterer attends only the Moti- 
on of another*s Senſe, Opinion, Paſſion, &c. without 
any Principal of Action in himſelf. © So that the Diſ- 
parity betwixt them thus far is ealily diſcernable. 
And yet eaſiier in the manner they 
perform their good Offices. For the Thedifterence 


Kindneſſes of a Friend, like the nobleſt Þ<%1ixt them 
in the manner 


Faculties of an animate Creature, lie « performing 
deep, without any Parade or Pageantry on their good 
the Outſide : Nay, many times, as a fairh- Offices. 
ful Phyſician cures his Patient when he 
leaſt knows of it; ſo a true Friend, cither prefent or 
abſent, as occaſion ſerves, 13 ſollicitous about your Con- 
cerns, when. perhaps you know nothing of it. Such 
was the excellent Archeſilaus, as in other his Attions, fo 
particuarly in his Kindneſs to Apeles, Native of Chios , 
whom finding extreamly indigent in his Sicknzſz, he re- 
| | he 1 peated 


4 
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peared his Viſit to him with twenty Drachms in his 
Pocket ; and fitting by his Bed {ide, Ton have oe nothing 
here, ſ2id he, but Empedocles's Elements, Fire, Water , 
Earth and the ſurrounding Air , neither methinks d1 you lie 
eafily ; And with thar, ſtirring up his Pillow, pur the 
Money privately under his Head : Which when the 
good Old Woman his Nurſe found, and in great admi- 
ration acquainted Apelles with ; Ay, ſays he, ſmelling a 
little, chis is a Piece of Archelilaus's Thievery: And what 
Philoſophy tells us, that Children uſually reſemble their 
Parents, we find in ſome mea'ure verihed in Archeſilaus 
and Lacydes, his intimate Acquaintance : For when Cephs 
Socrates was impeached of High-Treaſon, and Lacydes, 
with ſeveral others of his Friends, ſtood by him ar his 
Trial, the Counſel for the State defired the Priſoner's 
Ring, wherein lay the principal Evidence againſt him, 
might be produced in Court, which Cephi Socrates hear- 
ing, dropt it ſoftly off his Finger, and Lacydes obſer- 
ving it, ſet his Foot upon't, and buried it in the 
Ground, Wherevupon being acquitted, and going af- 
terwards to pay his reſpects and thanks to his Judges, 
one of them, who, it ſeems, had took notice of the 
Paſſages, told him, that his Thanks were owing to Lacy- 
des, and fo related the whole Story, when yet Lacydes 
2d never mention'd it. 

Thus I am verily perſuaded the Gods confer ſeveral 
Benefits upon us which we are not ſenlible of, upon no 
other Motive in the Worid, than the meer pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction they take in As ot Kindneſs and Bene- 
ficence. 

Bat on the contrary, the ſ>emingly good Offices of 
a Flatterer have nothing of that Sincerity and Integri- 
ty, that Simplicity and Ingenuiry, which recommend a 
Kindneſs ; but are always attended with Buftle and 
Noiſe, Hurry, Sweat and contradting the Brow, to 
enhance your Ovinion of the great Pains he has taken 


for 
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for you ; lke-a Picturg drawn in gawdy. Colours, with 
tolded rom | Garmentsy tpll., of Angels and Wrinkles s- 
nds © us' believe tan #lahprare Piege,- and Eone to the; 

_ * pf v4 * 

Beſides, the F laterivcr, 1s: 0 extreamy troubleſom, in 
recounting: the weary g$teps he bas taken, the Cares he- 
has had upon him, the Perſons he has ben forc'd to 
difoblige, with a thouſand other Inconvenencics he has 
labaur'd unler upon your account,; that you'll be apr 
to fay, 'the Buſineſs was never worth all this Din and 
Clutter about it. 

For a Kindneſs once upbraided, loſes/\irs Grace, turns 
a Burden, and becomes intolerable. But the Flatterer 
not only reproaches us with his Services already paſt, 
bur at the very inſtant -of. their p* rformance z whereas 
if a Friend be oblig'd to ſpeak ot . any Civiliry done a« 
nother, he modeſtly mentions it indegd,. but attrianes 
nothing to himſelf. Thus when the Lacedemonians {up- 
plied the People of- Syyrna in great Scarcity of Provilte 
ons, and they gratefully reſented and £xtoled the Kind- 
nels; Why, replied - the Spartans, 'twas no ſuch great 
matter, we only robb'd our ſelves, and: our Cattel of a 
Dinner. For a Favour thus beſtow'd, 'is not only free 
and ingenuous , but' more acceptable to the Receiver, 
becauſe he imagines; his Benetactor conterrd it on him 
without any great prejudice to himſct. 

But the Temper of a Flatterer is not | 
only diſcernable from-that of a- Friend, + A- flatterer 
in the Eaſineſs of his Promiſes, and the ©78ageth in 
troubleſvm Impertinence, that attends kis wy rene? Þ 
good -Othces, but more {1gnaily in this, jn that which 
That the one 13 ready to promote ny is haneft, 
baſe.and unworthy Action.;.the other,thoſe 
only-which are fair and honeſt : the gone tabours to pleaſe, 
the other to. protit.. you... For a Frignd mult not, 25 
Gorgias would have ; him, beg another's afſiſtance in $- 

- 4. Ut 
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" uſt Undertaking, arid then think to compenſate the Ci- 
vility, by contributing” to ſeveral that are utjuſt; - forthe 
- 1s not bound retbear a part'in:theiFollies-of his 'F riend,: 
but-rather to diſſuade him from:them : And if, after all, 
he. cannot prevail;upon him, imay diſengage himſelf with 
the Reply. of: Bhoczon to Antipdter; Sir, I can't be 'both your 
Friend, , and your: Flatterer*; * that "is, your Friend, and not 
your ' Friend at-the fame - time. For 'we- ought to be afh- 
ſtant. ro him in his honeſt Endeavaurs indeed, but not in 
his' Knaveries 4 in his Counſels, not in bis Tricks ; in 
appearing as Evidence for him, but not in a Cheat ; 
and' muſt bear a ſhare i in his Misfortunes, - but not in his 
Acts of Injuſtice:.. For if a Man ought not to be as 
mich as'-conſcious of any Unworthineſs in his Friend, 
how much leſs - will it become him to partake in it ? 
Eherefore 'as whe the Lacedemonians, defeated by, and 
treating of, Articleg.of Peace with Antipater, pray'd him 
ta. command them any thing,”howſoever grievous and 
burdenſom” to the Subject, provided ir- were not baſe and 
diſhontourable : *$e;4 Friend; if you- want his Aſſiſtance 
ita chargeable, :dangerous- and--laborious . Enterprize, 
imvarks in- the'-Delign chearfully,-and without reſerve; 
bt if ſuch a8'will not ſtand with tis Reputation and H6- 
nour, he fairly :defires to be excus'd, Whereas. on the 
contrary, it -you offer to-put a Flarterer upon adifficulc 
or hazardous Employment, he ſhuffles you off, and begs 
your pardon. - F5r ſound him. but, as you rap a Veſſel, 
r6 trie whether.'ir be whole or crackt, full or empty ; 
ard he hams you off with' the :Noiſe of fome paltry, 
fciyolous Excules's Bur engage him'ih any mean, ſordid 
and inglorious Service, abuſe' himz-kick him, trample on 
" him, he bears al parienrly, and knows no Afﬀront. - 'For 
as the Ape, who. can't keep tlie” Houſe like a Dog, or 
bear a Burdenlkean Horlſe;*or'plew like an Ox; {erves 
6 be abus'd, to'play the Buffootiz”and to make ſport: : 
go the Paraſites who can neither: plead your Cauſe: nor 


be 
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be your Counſel, nor eſpouſe your Quarre|, as being a- 
verſe from all painful and good Offices, denies you in 
nothing .that may contribute to your pleaſure, turns 
Pander to your Lult, pimps for a Whore, provides you 
an handſom Entertainment, looks that your Bill be rea- 
ſonable, and ſneaks to your Miſs ; but ſhall treat your 
Relations with diſreſpect, and impudently turn your 
Wife out of doors, it you commiſſion him. So that 
you may ealily diſcover him in this particular; for put 
him upon the moſt baſe and dirty Actions, he'll not 
ſpare his own Pains, provided he can but gratify you. 
There remains yet another way to dif- 
cover him by his Inclinations towards your His Inclinati- 
Intimates and Familiars. For ther's no- 7 and Beha- 
, . 1 Viour towards 
thing more agreeable to a true and cordial vr Friends. 
Acquaintarice , than to love with, and 
to be beloved of, many ; and therefore he always ſedu- 
louſly endeavours to gain his Friend the AﬀeCtions and 
Eſteem of other Men. For being of Opinion that all 
things ought ro be in common amongſt Friends, he 
thinks nothing ought to be more ſo, than they them- 
ſelves. But the Faithleſs, the Adulterate and Friend of 
baſe Alloy, who is conſcious to himſelt of the Differ- 
vice he does true Friendſhip, by that falſe Coin of it 
which he puts upon us, is naturally full of Emulation 
and Envy, even towards thoſe of his own Profeſſion, 
endeavouring to out-do them in their common Talen: 
of Babling and Buffoonry, whilſt he reveres and cringes 
to his Betters, whom he dares no more vie with than 
a Footman with a Lydian Chariot, or Lead (to uſe Si- 
monides's Expreflion) with refined Goid, "Therefore 
this light and empry Counterteir, hnding he wants 
Wetghr, when put into the Balance againſt a fol:d and 
ſubſtantial Friend, endeavours to remove him as far as 
he can ; like him, who having painted a Cock extream- 
ly il, commanded his Servant to rake the Original out of 
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ſight, and if he cannot compaſs his Defign, then he pro- 
ceeds to Complement and Ceremony, pretending out- 
wardly to admire him, as a Perſon far beyond himſelf, 
whilſt by ſecret Calumnies he blackens, and undermines 
him ; which if they chance to have galFd and fretted 
him only, and have not throughly done his Work, then 
he betakes himſelf to the Advice of Medius, that Arch- 
Paraſite, and Enemy to the Macedonian Nobility, and 
Chief of all thar numerous Train which Alexander en- 
tertain'd in his Court. This Man taught his Diſciples 
to {lander boldly, and puſh home their Calumnies ; for 
tho the Wound might probably be cured, and skm'd o- 
ver again, yet the Teeth of Slander would be ſure to 
leave a Scar behind them ; by theſe Scars "or to ſpeak 
more properly.) Gangrenes, and Cancers of falſe Accu- 
ſations, fell the brave Cal:ſthenes, Parmenio and Philotas, 
whilſt he himſelf became an eaſy Prey to an Agnon, Ba- 
goas, Ageſius and Demetrius, who trick'd him up like a 
Barbarian Statue, or Antic, and paid the Mortal the A- 
doration due to a God, So great a Charm is Flattery, 
and, as it ſeems, the greateſt with thoſe we think the 
greateſt Men ; for the exalted Thoughts they entertain 
of themſelves, and the delire of an univerſal Concur- 
rence in the ſame Opinion from others, both add Courage 
to the Flatterer, and Credit to his Impoſtures. Hills and 
Mountains indeed are not eafily taken by Stratagem, or 
Ambuſzade ; but a weak Mind ſwoln big and lofty by 
Foftune, Birth, or the like, lies naked to the Aflaults of 
every mean and petty Apgreſlor. 


= - Pro- And therefore we repeat here what we 
ceeas romthe -Uvisd at our entrance into this Diſcourſe, 


Differences ; | Hr c 
obſervable he. that we caſhire every vain Opinion 0 


twixt a Flattee 

rer and a Friend, to conclude this Tra with a Diſcourſe con- 

cerning thoſe prudential Meaſures which the latter ought to 

ob[erve in his Reprehenſions., 
: OUT 
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our ſelves, whoſe in-bred Flattery only diſpoſes and 
prepares us to a more favourable Reception of thar from 
without. For, it we did but ſquare our Actions ac- 
cording to the famous oracular Precept of knowing our 
ſelves , rather things according to their true intrinfic va- 
lue, and withal reflecting upon our own Nature, and 
Education ; conſider what groſs ImperteCtions, and Fai- 
lures mix with our Words, Actions and Aﬀections, we 
ſhould not lie fo open to the Attempts of every Flatre- 
rer,who deſigns upon us. For even Alexander himſelf 
being reminded of his Mortality by two things eſpecial- 
ly, the neceſſity of Sleep, and the uſe of Women, be- 
gan to ſtagger in the Opinion they had made him cone 
ceive of his Godhead. And did but we in like manner 
take an impartial Survey of thoſe Troubles, Lapſes 
and Infirmities incident ro our Nature, we ſhould find 
we ſtood in no need of a Friend to praiſe and extol our 
Vertues, but of one rather that would chide and repri- 
mand us for our Vices. For firſt, there are but few 
who will venture to deal thus roundly and imparrially 
with their Friend, and fewer yet who know the Art of 
itz Men penerally, miſtaking Railing and ill Lan- 
guage, for a decznt and friendly Reproof ; and then a 
Chidding, like any other Phylic , ill-timed, racks and 
corments you to no purpole, and works in a manner the 
ſame effet with Pain, that Flattery does with pleaſure. 
For an unfeaſonable Reprehenlion may be equally miſ- 
chievous with an unſealonable Commendation, and force 
your Friend to throw himſelt upon the Flatterer ; like 
Water which meeting with roo forcible a Refiftance 
from the Hills, rowls down upon the humble Valleys 
below : and therefore we ought to qualify, and to allay 
the Sharpneſs of our Reproofs with a due "Temper of 
Candor and Moderation, as we would retra&t a ray of 
Light too powerful for a diſtemper'd Eye , leſt our 
Friends being plagu'd and ranted vpon every trivial occa- 

| ; ſion, 
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fion, ſhould at laſt fly to the Flatterer's Shade for their 
Eaſe and Quiet. For all Vice, Philopappus, is to be 
correCted by an intermediate Vertue, and not by its con- 
trary extream, as ſomes do, who to ſhake pft that ſhee- 
piſh Baſhfulne\s which hangs upon their Natures,learn to 
be impudent, to lay altde their Country-Breeding, en- 
deavour to be comic:1; to avoid the Imputation of Soft- 
neſs and 'Cowaidiſe turn Bullies ; oyt of an Abhorrence 
of Suverſtition, commacnce Atheiſts; and rather than be 
reputed Fools, play ihe nave z forcing their Inclinatt- 
ons, I'ke a crok-d Stick, to the oppoſite Extream, for 
want of Skill ro {er thei {treight. 

Since then *tis highly rude to endeavour to avoid the 
Suſpicion of Flattery, only by being in{1gnihcantly trou- 
bleſom , and argues an ungenteel, unconverſable Tem- 
per in a Man, to ſhow his juſt Abhorrency of mean and 
ſervile Ends in his Friendſhip, only by a fowr and difa- 
greeable Behaviour ; like the Libertine in the Comedy, 
who would needs perſwade himſelf, that his railing Ac- 
cuſarions fell within the limits of that Freedom in Dif- 
courfe, which every one had right to with his Equals, 
Since therefore ] ſay , *tis abſurd to incur the Suſpi- 
cion of a Flatterer by an over-obliging and obſequious 
Humour ; and as abſurd on the other hand, in endea- 
vouring to decline it by an immoderate Latitude in our 
Apprehenlions, to lofe the Enjoyments and falutary Ad- 
monitions of a friendly Converſation ; and that the Mea- 
ſures of juſt and proper in this, as in other things, are 
ro be taken from Decency and Moderation ; the nature of 
the Argament ſeems to require me to conciude it with a 
1iicourſe upon this Subject. 

Now ſeeing this Liberty of animad- 

We muſt firſt yerting on other Mens Failures is liable 

arge ou” Re to ſo many Exceptions ; let us in the firſt 
prehenſt2ns of | ; het” u 

place caretutly purge it from all mixture 


all mixture of | : 
Self-love, of Self-love and Intereſt, leſt any private 


Motive, 
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Motive, Injury, Grudg or Diflatisfation of our 
own ſhould ſeem to incite us to the underta- 
king : For ſuch a chiding as this would not paſs for an 
efte&t of Kindneſs, but of Paſſion , and looks more like 
a Complaint, than an Admonicion : For the latter has 
always ſomething in it that ſounds kind, and yet aweful, 
whereas the other betrays only a ſelfiſh and narrow Dif- 
poſition. And therefore we uſually honour and re- 
vere our Monitor, but contemn and recriminate upon a 
querulous Accuſer. As Agamemnon cou'd by no means 
digeſt the moderate Cenſures of Achilles, yet bore well 
enough with the ſeverer Reprimands of Ulyſſes : 


IWho wiſh'd in Wrath the General's Command, 
No longer put in ſuch a deſperate Hand. 


Being fatished of his Wiſdom and good Intentions ; for 
he rated him purely upon the account of the Public, the 
other upon his own. And Achilles himſelf, tho of a rough 
and untraQtable Dilpolition, and ready enough to hind 
Faults where there were none ; yet heard Patroclus pati- 
ently when he ranted him thus : 


Well ſure, great Peleus, that Man of worth, 
Did ne're beget, nor T hetis bring thee forth : 
But Rocks, hard as thy Heart, and th* angry Sea, 
Both club'd for ſuch a monſtrous Man as Thee. 


For as Eyperides the Orator deſired the Athenians to confi- 
der not only the ſharpneſs of his Reflections, but his great 
Reaſons for them : ſo the Reproots of a Friend, procee- 
ding from a {incere and difintereſled AﬀeCtion, create all 
Veneration and Confuſion in the Criminal ro whom 
they are addreſled; who it he once perceive that his 
Friend, waving all Offences againſt himſelf, chides him 
purely tor thoſe committed againſt others, can never hold 

Ot 
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out againſt the Force of fo powerful a Rebuke, for th® 
ſweet and obliging Temper of his Monitor gives a keene! 
Edge to his Admonitions ; and therefore it has been wiſe- 
ly faid, that eſpecially in Heats and Differences with our 
Friends we ought to have a peculiar regard to their Ho- 
nour and Intereſt. Nor is it a leſs Argument of Friend- 
ſhip, for a Man who is laid afide , and out of Favour 
himſelf, to turn Advocate in bzhalf of another, equally 
deſpiied and negle&ted. As Plato, being in Diſgrace 
with Dionyſius, beg'd Audience of him ; Which he readi- 
Iy granting, in expeCation of being entertain'd with an 
Account of his Grievances ; Plaro addreft himfelt ro him 
after this manner : Sir, ſaid he, if zou were inform; d ther, 
were a certain Ruffian come over into your Iſland. of Sicily, 
with dejirn to attempt upon your Majeſizes Perſon, but, for 
want of an Opportunity , could not execute the Villany, 
would you ſuffer him to go ff unpuniſhed ? No, by no 
means, Plato, replied the King, for we ought not only to 
deteſt, and revenge the Overt-Afts, but the malicious Inten- 
tions of our Enemie:, Well then, on the other hand, 
ſaid Plato, If there ſhould come a Perſon to Court, out of 
pure Kinaneſs and Ambition to ſerve your Majeſty, and you 
would not give him an Opportunity of expreſſing at , were 
it reaſonable to diſmiſs hum mith Scorn and Difreſped ? 
Whom do you mean, ſaid Diomſius* Why ſchines re- 
plied Plato, as honeſt and excellent a Perſon as any 1n the 
School of Socrates, and of a very edifying Converſation ; 
who having expoſed himſelf ro the Difficulties of a tedi- 
ous Voyage, that he might enjoy the happinels of a Phi- 
loſophical Converſe with your Majeſty, bas met with no- 
thing but Contempt in return to the Kindneſs he in- 
tended. Which friendly and generous 'T'emper of Mind 
lo ſtrangely affeed Diomſins, that he hug'd and embra- 
ced Plato, and treated &/chines with a great deal ot Ho- 
nour and Magnificence, 


in 
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In the next place , let us free our Dif 


courſe from all contumelious Language, Se, \We 
all Laughter, Mockery and Scurrility, i > z 
which {poil the reliſh of our Reprehenſi- ahufive in our 
ons. For, as a Chirurgion makes an Inci- Reprebealt- 
fion in the Fleſh, he uſes decent Neatneſs Ons. 
and Dexterity in the Operation, without 
the afteted and ſuperfluous Geſticulations of a Quack, or 
Mountebanck : So the lancing the Sores oft a Friend may 
admit indeed of a little Humour and Urbaniry, bur rhar 
ſo qualifed, that ir ſpoil not the Seriouſnels and Gravity 
requiſite to the Work. For Boldneſs, Infolence and ill 
Language deſtroy irs Force and Ethicacy. And therefore 
the Fidler reparteed handſomly enough upon Phil:p,when 
he undertook to diſpute with him about the touch up- 
on his laltrument : God forbid that your Majeſty ſhou!d be 
fo unhappy as to underſtand a Fiddle better than I do. 
But Epicharmus was too blunt upon Fierom , who invi- 
ting him to Supper a little after he had put ſome of his 
Acquaintance to death, replied, Ay, but you could not invite 
me the other day to the Sacrifice of my Friends. And lo was 
Antiphon too rude in his Reflection upon Di-1n/izs , who 
on occaſion of a Diſcourſe about the beſt fort of Braſs, 
told him that was the beſt in his Opinion ot which the 
Athenians made Statues of Hermodius and Ariſtozeiton. For 
thee ſcurrilous abulive Jelts are moſt certainly difagrees- 
le, and pain to no purpole, being but tne ProduCt cf 
an intemperate Wir, and which only betray the Enmicy 
and i||-Nature of him who takes the liberty to uſe them, 
which whoſoever allows himſelf in , docs but wantonly 
ſport about the Brink of that Pir, which one day will 
ſwallow him up and ruin him. For An:jphon was after- 
ward executed under Diony/ius : and Timagines Was 1n dil- 
grace with Auguſtus Ceſar, not tor any extravagant Free- 
dom in his Diſcourſe, but only becauſe he had took 
up 'a fooliſh Cuſtom of repeating theſe Verſes ar every 
L.nter- 
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Entertainment and Walk where the Emperour deſired 
his Company : 


For nothing elſe but meerly to make port, 
Amongſt the merry (reeks they did reſort —— 


Alledging the Pleafantnefs of his Humour, as the Cauſe 
of his Favour at Court. by 

Thus you ſhall meer with ſeveral ſmart and Satyrical 
RefleQtions in a Comedy, but the mixture of Jeſt and 
Fool in the Play, like ill Sauce to good Mear, abares their 
Poinancy, and renders them inſignificant, So that upon 
the whole, the Poet acquires only the Character of a ſaw- 
&y and foul-mouth'd Buffoon, and the Auditors loſe thar 
Advantage, which they might otherwiſe reap from Re- 
marks of that Nature. 

We rhay do well therefore to reſerve our Jollity and 
Mirth for more ſuitable Occaſions ; but we muſt by all 
means be ſerious and (candid in'our Admonitions ; which, 
if we be upon important Points, muſt be ſo animated 
with our Geſtures, Paſfion and Eagerneſs of Voice, as 
to give them Weight and Credit, and to awaken a tender 
Concern in the Perſons to whom they are addreſt. 

We are again to time our Reproofs as 
Thirdly, We feaſonably as we can ; for a Miſtake in 
are to time the Opportunities,as *tis of ill Conſequence 
our Reproofs - hacker rh p larly R 
as ſcafonably {2 all other things, ſo peculiarly in our Re- 
25 We Can; prehenſions. And therefore I preſume *ris 
manifeſt, we ought not to fall foul upon 
Men in their Drink. For firſt, he who broaches any ſowr 
difagreeable Diſcourſe amidſt the Peaſantry and good 
Humour of Friends , caſts a Cloud over the Serenity 
of the Company, and aCts counter to the Lydian God; 
who; as Pindar words it, munties the Band of all our Cares. 
Beſides, that ſuch unſeafonable Remonſtrances are not 
without Danger : for Wine 1sapt to warm Men irito w_ 
10ng 
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{ion, and make them quarrel at the Freedom you take ; 
and in ſhort, *tis no Argument of any brave and gene- 
rous, but rather of an unmanly Temper, not to dare to 
ſpeak ones Senſe when ſober, but drunk, and grumble 
like a cowardly Cur at Table. And therefore we'need 
not enlarge any further upon this Topic. But becauſe 
ſeveral Perſons neither will, nor dare take their Friends to 
task, whilſt they thrive and flouriſh in the World, look- 
ing upon Proſperity as a State above the reach of a 
Rebuke ; but pour forth their InveCtives like a River 
that has over-flown its Banks , inſulting and trampling 
upon them, when Fortune has already laid them art their 
Feet, out of a fort of Satisfaction to ſee their former 
State and Grandure reduc'd to the fame level of Fortune 
with themſelves : it may not be improper to diſcourſe a 
little upon this Argument, and make ſome reply to that 
Queſtion of Euripides ; 


What need is there of Friends in Proſperity 2 


I anfwer,to lowre thoſe lofty and extravagant Thoughts; 
which are uſually incident to that Condiuion : for Wiſ- 
dom, in Conjundtion with Proſperity, is a rare Talent, 
and the lot of but few. Therefore moſt Mend ſtand in 
need of .a borrow'd Prudence, to depreſs the Tumours 
that attend an exuberant Felicity z but when the turn of 
Fortune it ſelf has abated the Swelling, a Man's very 
Circumſtances are ſufficient of themſelves to read him a 
Lecture of Repentance ; ſo that all other grave and au- 
ſtere Corrections are then ſuperfluous and impertinent ; 
and 'tis, on the contrary, more proper in ſuch Traverſes 
of Fortune, to enjoy the Company of a compaſſionate 
Friend, who will adminiſter ſome Comfort to the aMi- 
&ed, and buoy him up under the Preflure of his Af- 
fairs: As Xenophon felates that the Preſence of Clearchus, 
x Perſon of a covrteous and obliging AſpeQ, gave _ 
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Life and Courage to his Souldiers in the Heat of a Bat- 
re], or any other difficult Rencounter. But he who chides 
and upbraids a Man in diſtreſs, like him who applies a 
Medicine for clearing the Sight to a diſtemper'd and in- 
Bam'd Eye, neither works a Cure, nor allays the Pain, 
but only adds Anger to his Sorrows, and exaſperates the 
Patient. A Man in Health indeed will digeſt a friendly 
Ledture for his Wenching, Drinking, Idlenefs, continual 
Recreations and Bathing, unſeaſonable Eating, &c. But 
for a ſick Man to be told, that all this comes of his In- 
temperance, Voluptuouſneſs, High-feeding, Whoring, 
Tc. is utterly inſupportable, and worſe than the Diſeaſe 
it ſelf, O impertinent Man ! will ſuch an one. fay, the 
Phyfcians preſcribe me Caſtor and Scammony,and I am 
juit a making my laſt Will and Teſtament, and do you 
lie railing and preaching to me LeCures of Philoſophy ? 
And thus Men in- Adverſity ſtand more in need of our 
Humanity and Relief, than of ſharp and ſententious Re- 
primands : for neither will a Nurſe immediately ſcold at 
her Child that is faln, but firſt help him up, waſh.him, 
and put him in order again,and then chide and whip him. 
They tell us a Story to this purpoſe of Demetrius Phalereng, 
that when he dwelt an Exile at Thebes, in mean beggar- 
ly Circumſtances, he was once extreamly concern'd to 
obſerve the Philoſopher Crates making towards him, ex- 
peting to be treated by him with all the roughneſs of a 
Cynical Behaviour : But when Crates had addreſſed him- 
ſelf courteouſly to him, and diſcourſed him 'upon the 
point of Exile, endeavouring to convince him that it 
had nothing miſerable or uneaſie in it, but on the,con- 
trary, rather reſcued him from the nice and' hazardous 
Management of Public' Aﬀairs ; adviſing him 'withal 
to. repoſe his Confidence in himſelf, and his own Conlci- 
ence: Demetrius was {o taken and encouraged by his Dif- 
courſe, that he is reported to have ſaid to his Friends, 
Curſed be thoſe Employs which robb'd me fo long of the 

| | Acquain- 
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Acquaintance of ſuch an- excellent Perſon, For , 


Soft, friendly Words revive th  afflitied Soul : 
But ſharp Rebukes are only for a Foul, 


And this -is 'the way of generous and ingenuous 
Friends. Bur they 'who lervilely admire you in Proſperity, 
like old Ruptures, Spaſms and Cramps, which, as De- 
moſthenes ſpeaks, ache and pain us moſt, when fome trci 
Misforrune has betallen the Body, ſtick cloſe to you in 
the Revolution of your Fortune, and rejoyce and: erjoy 
the Change : Whereas, if -a Man- muſt needs have a 
Remembrancer of a Calamiry which his own Indiſcrett» 
on hath pulPd upon him, ?tis- enough you put him ut 
mind thar he owes it not ro your Advice, for you often 
difuaded him from the Undertaking. 

Well then, you'll ſay, when is a keen Reprehenfion 
allowable ; and when may we cihde a Friend ſeverely 
indeed ? I anſwer, When ſome important Occation re- 
quires it : as the topping him in the Career of his Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, Anger, or Inlolence ; the repretiing his 
covetous Humor, or any other fooliſh Habir, Thus dealt 
Solon with Craſus , puftt up and debauch'd with the un- 
certain Greatneſs of his Fortune, when he bad him look 
to the End. Thus Socrates humbled A4lci5iades, torc'd him 
into unfeigned Tears, and turnd. his Heart, when he ar- 
oved the Caſe with him. Such, again, were the Remon= 
ftrances and Admonitions of Cyrus to Cyaxares, and of 
Plato-to Dim, who, when the Luſtre and Greatnels of 
his Atchievements 'had fix'd all Mens Eyes upon him, 
wiſh'd him to -beware of Arrogance and Selt-conceir, 
as the readieſt way to make all Men abandon him, And 
Spencippus wrote to him, Not to pride himſelf in the lit- 
tle Applauſes of Women and Children , but ro take care 
to adorn Sicily with Religion, Juſtice, and whotfom Laws, 
that he might render it a great and *Ruſtriou; Acaderoy- 
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So . did not Euclus and' Euleus, two of. Perſeus's Favou- 
rites, who fawn'd upon, and complied with him, as ob- 
ſequiauſly-as any Courtier of them all, during the Succeſs 
of his Arms; but after. his Defeat at Pydna by the Re- 
mans, inveighd bitterly againſt him, reminding him of 
his paſt Faults, his former Faſt and Arrogance, till the 
Man, out of meer Anger and Vexation, ſtab'd them 
both in the place. And ſo-much concerning the timing 
of our Reproots in general. 

Now there are ſeveral other accidental 

Upon what Occaſions adminiſtred by our Friends 
Occurrences themſelves, which a Perſon heartily ſolli- 
a Friend may . - X : 
erke occafion Citous for their Intereſt, will lay hold of : 
t- +eprehend, As ſome have taken an opportunity of 
| cenſuring them freely, from a Queſtion 
th-y have ask'd, from the relation of a Story, or the 
*'raiſe or Diſpraiſe of the ſame ACtions in other Men, 
which they themſelves have committed. 

Thus they tell us, Demaratus the Cormthian coming 
11t0 Macedonia, when Philip and his Queen and Son were 
a: Odds; and being, after a gracious Reception, ask*d 
by the King, What good underſtanding there wasamong 
the Grecians ? he replied, as being an old - Friend and 
Acquaintance of his, - 4y,' by al means, Sir, it highly be- 
comes your M:jeſty, to enquire about the Concord betwixt the 
Athenians and Pelaponeſians, who ſuffer your own Family to 
be the Scene of ſo much Diſcord. and Contention, And as 
pert was that of Diogenes, who entring Philip's Camp, 
as he was going to make War upon the Grecians, was 
ſeized upon and brought before the King, who, not 
knowing him, ask'd him, It he was a Spy ? Why yes truly, 
ſaid -he, I am a Spy upon! your Folly and Imprudence, who, 
rithout any neceſſity upon you, are come hither to expoſe your 
Kingdoms and your Life to the uncertain Deciſion of the Caſt 
of -a_ Dye. "Though © this may perhaps ſeem a little too 
bing and fatyricaky, | 

: \ Another 
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- Plato on' that account : For, Socrates 
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Another ſeaſopable Opportunity of re- ok 
proving - your Friend for his Vices, is, , AROENT = 
when ſome third Perſon has already mor- cpfinigndiog. 
tifed hita;upon the ſame account: For a | 
courteous and obliging Man will dexterouſly Glence his 
Accuſer, and then take him privately to Task himſelf, 
adviling him, it for no other: Reaſon, yet to- abate the 
Infolence of his Enemies, to manage. himſelf more pru- 
dently for the-future : For how, could-they open their Mouths 
againſt you, what could they have to reproach you with, if you 
would but reform ſuch and ſuch Vices, which render you ob- 
noxious to: their Cenſure? And by this means the Offence 
that was given, lies at his Door. who roughly upbraided 
him; whilſt. the Advantage he reaps, is attributcd to the 
Perſon who candidly adviſed him, But there are ſame 
who haye got yet a genteeler. way of Chiding, and that 
is, of chaſtiſing others for Faults, which- they know 
their Friends really ſtand guilty of : As my Maſter Am- 
monius, perceiving once at his. Afrernoon-LeCture, - that 
ſome of his Scholars had dined more plentifully than 
became: the Moderation of Students, immediately com- 
manded- -one of his Freemen to take his own Son, and 
whip him; For what, ſays he, the Toungfter, > farſooth, 
muſt needs have Vinegar Sawoe to his Meat ; and with that, 
caſting his Eye upon us, gave us to. underſtand, that we * 
likewiſe were concern'd in the Reprehenſjon. 

Again,,. we muſt be cautious how we 
rebuke-a Friend in Company, always . 
remembring. the Repartee made. upon 


We maſt not re- 
buke a Friend in 
Company. 


having fallen one day very ſeverely upon an- Acquain- 
rance of his at Table, Plato could not forbear to take 
him up, ſaying, Had it not been more proper, Sir, t6. have 
ſpoke theſe things in private ? "To whom Socratez inſtantly 
replied; And hadit not been more; proper for you;toubgve told 
ng fo in private $90 * And they; {ay, Prihagorgs Jane-time: , 

| 2 ranted 
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ranted a Friend of his ſ6 terribly before Company, that 
the, poor Young Man Werit-and | bang'd hitfelf 3 from 
which time the Philoſopher would never chide any 
Man in the prefence- of -#trother. ' For the Diſcovery 


and Cure of a Vice, like that -of a ſcandatons-Diſcale, 


ought to be in ſecrer, 'and-indt like a public Show tran- 
ſacted upon the Thearre: + for "tis no way' the' part of a 
Friend, 'but a mees Cheat! and Trick, for -one Man to 
recommend--bimfelf to. the Randers-by, 'and ſeek for 
Reputation from the Failares of another 5 like Mounte- 
bank-Chirutgions, who perform their Operations on 2 
Stage,'to gain the greater ' Practice. Bur-befides the 


Diſgrace that attends a Reproef of this Nature ( a thing 
that will never work any'Cure”) we are likewiſe: to cone: 


ſider, that Vice is naturally 'obſtinate, arid Joyes to di- 
ſpute its Ground ; For: Vial woo las, is not only 
true of Love, 


The more "oh checked the '\more it # preſs on, 


but ah ANF - "YE [mpirfedtion If you lay: a Man 
* open publidyfor ir, -and rell'all,, you of {6 far from” 


reforming him, that you force - him to brave ir'dut./ And 
therefofe45- Plato adviſes, that bid Mets, who would be 
* reverediof the Younger Fry, muſt learn to'revere them 
firſt : ſo certainly modeſtly to Reprimand, "is the way to 
meer with 8 modeſt Return.” 'For-he who wafily attacks 
the Crigunal, works 'epotrthis''good Nattfe 'by © his 
own, .ang. ſo inſeh(ſibly *'tumdermines his-'Vites.'” And 
therefore *twould 'be woe more _—_ to 'obſerve the 
Rule Wflemy. 3 C P94 j 6241 1 


'To whiſper [; fr 70, Fx Bar, | YE 
Left S, Starderg- by ſhould chanee to bear. 


Bur above-all; we ought-1ot to diſcover the Imper- 
fefticns'of «no Hosband befott his Wife, riorof an 
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before his Children, nor of a Lover in Company of his 
Mitrifs,, nor of Maſters in preſence of their Scholars, 
or the like ; for it touches a Man to the quick, to be 
rebuked before thoſe. who he deſires ſhould think ho- 
an pb him. And 1 verily believe, that *twas not fo 
much the heart of the Wine, as the ſting; of. too public 
a Reprehenſion, that enraged Alexander againſt Clitus, 
And Ariſtomenes, Ptolomy's Preceptor, loſt kimſelt by a- 
waking the King, drop'd aſleep one time at an Audience 
of Foreign Embaſladors ; for the Court-Paraſites imme- 
diately rook this occaſion to exprefs their pretend-dly 
deep-reſentments of the Diſgrace done his Majeſty, ſug- 
geſting, that if indeed the Cares of the Government had 
brought a little ſeaſonable Drowſineſs ' upon him, | he 
might have been. told of it in private, but ſhould not have 
had rude hands laid upon his Perſon before ſo great an 
Aſſemb]y : Which ſo aftefted the King, that he preſent- 
ly ſenc, the. poor Man a draught of Poiſon, and made 
him for railing at Athens before Strangers,. whereby he 
incenſed the Athenians againſt him. And therefore the y 
who aim at the Intereſt and Reformation of their Friends, 
rather than Oſtentation and Popularity, ought,. amongſt 
other things, to beware of expoling them too pub- 
licly. 

Again, What Thucidides mak«s the Co- | 
rintbians ſay of themſelves, That they were Dr wack 
Perſons. epery way qualified for the Repre-  thers,ought to 
ought to be the Cha- bea Man ofan 
rater. of every one who ſets up for a Mo- . 27Ma neable 


nitor. For as.Ly/ander reply'd.. upon a cer- ———— 


ſome Publys Stare, than « Private Perſon. So'he who takes 
upon, him.zhe Laberty of a Cenſor, mult be a Man of a 
M 4 regular 
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regular Converſation himſelf ; one like Plato, whote Life 
was a continued LeCure to Speuſippus ; or Xenocrates, 
who caſting his Eye one time upon the diffolute Polemon, 
at a Diſputation, reformed him with the very Awfulneſs 
of his Looks. Whereas the Remonſtrance of a 'lewd 
whiffling Fellow will certainly meet with no better 
Entertainment, than that of the old proverbial Re- 


partee, 
Phyſician, heal thy ſeif: 


They who re- But becauſe ſeveral accidental Emer- 
| ger - gencies in Converſation will now and then 
likewiſe to ac- Invite a Man, though bad enough him- 
cuſe theme elf, to corre others, the moſt gentile 
ſelves and dextrous way of doing it, will be to 

inyolve our ſelves in the ſame Guilt with 


thoſe we reprehend ; as in this. Paſſage of Hojter, 


Fie, what's the matter, Diamede, that we * 
Have now forgot our fortner Gallantry ? 


And in this other. Bog 7 
We are not worth one ſingle HeQeor all. 


Thus . S&&rates would handfomly twit the Young Men 
with their Ignorance, by profeſſing his own, pretending 
for his part he had need with them to ſtudy” Morality, 
and make. more acurate Enquiries into the "Truth of 
Things, - -For a Confeſſion. of the' fame Guilt, and a 
ſeeming. Endeavour to refortn our ſelves, as well as our 
Friends, gives credit to the” Reprimand z ' and-recom- 
mends it to their Aﬀections : Burt he who ' gravely mag- 
nifies bimfelf,” whilſt he imperiouſly derraQts from others, 
as being a Man, forſooth,” of no' Imperfe&tions,” unleſs 
his Age; or a celebrated Reputation indeed cbtamand our 
PL RIB in, Atten- 
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Attention, is only imperrinent, and troubleſom to no 
purpoſe. And therefore *twas not without reaſon, thar 
Phenix, checking Achilles for his intemperate Anger, 
confeſs'd his own Unhappineſs in that particular, how 
he had like once to have ſlain his own Father through a 
tranſport of Paſſion, had not the ſcandalous Name of 
Parricide held his hands ; that the Heroe 'might not 
imagin he took that Liberty with him, becauſe he had 
never offended in the like kind himſelf. For ſuch in- 
offenſive Reproofs leave a deeper impreſs behind them, 
when they-ſeem the Reſulc ot Compaſſion, rather than 
Contempt. 

But becauſe a Mind ſubjeCÞ to the Diſ- dates 
orders of Paſſion, like an inflamed Eye ls _—_ roofs 
that cannot bear a great and glaring Praiſes, 
Light, is impatient of a Rebuke, with-- 
our ſome temperament to qualifie and allay: its Poinancy ; - 
therefore the beſt remedy in this Caſe will be to: daſh ir 
with alittle Praiſe. For a mixture of both together not 
only abites and rakes off from that Roughneſs and Com- 

mand, which'a blunt Reprehenſion ſeems:ro carry along 
with ir, but raiſes in a-Man a generous Emnhation of 
himſelf, * whilſt the remembrance of his paſt - Vertues 
ſhames him out of his preſent Vices, and makes him 
propoſe his former Actions for his furure Example, But 
it you compare him with other Men, as with Fellows 
Citizens, his Contemporaries, - or Relations, then Vice, 
which loves to diſpute the Victory, renders him unealte 
and imparient under the Compariſon, and will be apt 
to make him grumble, and, in an Huff, hid you he 
gone then, * to his Berters, and not trouble him any 
longer. ** And therefore we ought not to fall upon other 
Mens Commendations, before him whom we take the 
Liberty to Rebuke; unleſs indeed they be his Parents ; 


as Agamemnon in Homer : 
Tydecus 
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| Tydews. bis Son has not hy Father's Soul, 


And Uſe, i in-the Tragedy called the Soris, ſpeaking 
'to ang & rt 


Deſt 6h mbo ſprang from a: brave Grecian Race, 
By ſprnnings ” great . RR dgracs ? 


i. Thain. the, n next place very improper 
we myſt not for a Man, immediately to retort or re- 
recriminates  Criminate upon his Monitor ; for this is 
upon. them | the way only. to occaſion Heats and Ani- 
that blame us5 moſities betwixt them, and will rather 

ſpeak him impatient of any Reproot. at 
all, than TR to recompentate the Kindneſs. of one 
with anather :- And therefore cis better to take his 
Chidiog patiently for the/preſent, and if he chance after- 
wards: to: commit: 2 Fault, worth your remarking upon, 
you have, thenian opportunity of repaying him- in 'his 
own Cain: For:being reminded, without the: leaſt. inti- 
mation: :&#.a'former Pique: or. DiffarisfaQtion,. that he 
himſelf- did: not. [uſe to. overleok the lips of his Friend, 
he: will receive the- Remonſtrance. favourably. at your 
Hands, as-being the Return of Kiodnels, rather than of 
Anger and: Melanement. 39 <1; 
Moreover as Thucidzdes fays,; that. he is 
We ought not doubtleſs 2 Wiſe. Man, and well-advis'd, 


lire -. who will not venture to incur. the Odium 
every erivia "and: Diſpleaſure:.ot_ any one, except. for 


Fault, .-t -- :\Matters of the higheſt Concernment : So 

when we do undertake the ungrateful Of- 
"i of Cenſor, it ought to; be only upon- weighty and 
umporrarit Occaſions. For he who is peeviſh agd apgry.at 
every Body, and upon every trivial Faulr, acting..rather 


with the imperious Pedantry of a School-maſter, than the 
Diſcre* 
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Diſcretion of a Friend, blunts the Edg: of his Reprehen- 
ſions in: Matters of -an: higher Nature, , by ſquandring,. 
like \arv winskilful' Phyſician, that keen. and bitter, but. 
neceffaty and ſovereign Remedy of his Reproofs, upon. 
many ind flight Diſtempers, that require, not ſo exqui- 
ſea Cure. And... therefare a wiſe Man will induſtri-. 
ouſly avoid the Charater of being a -Perfon who is al- 
ways chiding, and delights in finding Faults, Beſides 
that, whoſoever- is, of that-lictle Humour, . to animad- 
vert upon every trifling Peccadillo, only affords his 
Friend a fairer occaſion of being even with him one 
time or. another, for' his groſſer Immoralities : As Phi- 
loin the Phyfician, vituing. a Patient of his, who be- 
ing troubled with an Inflammation in his Liver, ſhewed 
him his fore Finger, told bim, his Diſtemper lay not at 
the: Toot: of his Nail.:-: Ir like manner we may take oc- 
cafion. now and then to reply upon a Man, who carps 
at: 'FfrAles/ in another, his Diverſions, Pleaſantries or a 
Glaſs of Wine; Let the Gentleman rather, Sir, turn 
oft his: Whore, leave off: his Dicing, Gc. for otherwiſe 
he's an admirable Perſon.” For he who is diſpenſed 
with in{maller Matters; more willingly gives his Friend 
the liberty of reprimanding!him for greater. ' But there 
is neither Child, nor Brother, nor Servant kimſelf, able 
to endure a Man of a bufie inquiltive Humour, who 
brawls perpetually, and: is ſowr and unpleaſant upon 
every incon{iderable occaſion. 
[:Burfince a weak and fooliſh Friend, as | + 
Euripides ſays: of Old: Ape, bas its ſtrong, Vought to 
qualifie our 
as well as feeble Parr, we ought to ob+ /4;jenqby prat- 
ſerve both, and cheerfully extol the one, fing his good 
before we fall foul upon the other. For Qualities, be. 
as we firſt ſoften Iron in the Fire, and then for® we x 
dip it in Water, to harden it into a due. Nf rigs} own - 
Conſiſtence : So after we have warm'd 
andtnollihed our Friend þy a juſt Commendation of his 
| | | *- " Yermes 
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Vertues, we may then fafely 'tetniper him with a mode- 
rate Rrprehenfion of his Vices;':we' may then. fay, 
Are theſe Aﬀtions comparable to-the: other ? Don't you 
perceive the Advantages of a vertuous Life "This is 
what we who' are your Friends require of you: Theſe 
are properly your.own, Adtions' for which Nature -de+ 


b, 


fign'd you; bur for the other, 


Let them for. ever from you banifh'd be, = 
To deſert Mountains, or the raging Sea. 


For as a prudent Phyſician had” rather recover his 
Patient with Sleep, and gaod- Diet, 'than with Caſtor. 
and Scammony :' So a candid Friend, a good Father, ar 
Schoolmaſter, will rather chuſe to. reform Mens Man- 
ners by Commendations,- than: Reproofs. For nothing 
in'the World renders our Corred&ions fo inoffenfive, and 
withal fo uſeful, as to addreſs our ſelves ro the DNelin+ 
quent in a kind, affe&tionate manner : And therefore. we 
ought not to deal roughly with: him upon his denial of 
the Matter - of Fa&, nor hinder him from making his 
juſt Vindication 3 but we ſhould rather handſomly-: help 
him out in his Apology, and*+mollify. the Matter :. As 
HeSor to his Brother Paris ; * ; =: 


- 
. 
z 


Unhappy 'Man, by Paſſion over-rat'd : 


Suggeſtig, that he'did rior quit the Feilds in his En- 
counter with' Menelausz, out'of Cowardife, but meer Anx 


ger and, Indignation. 
—Y £544 RES % SAT (5371 
'And Neſtor {peaks thus to Agamemnon ; 
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"ou only yielded ito the great Inapuiſe. 
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For: you did ſuch a thing through Ignorance or In- 
advertency, is, in my Opinion, a much more genteel 
Expreſſion, than bluntly ro ſay, You have dealt unjuſtly, 
or afted baſely by me: And to adviſe a Man not to 
quarrel with his Brother, is more civil, than to ſay, Don't 
you envy and malign him: And, Keep not Company 
with that Woman who debauches you, is ſofter Lan- 
guage than Don't you debauch her. 

And thus you ſee with what Caurion Je 
and Moderation we muſt reprehend our How to pre- 
=P x ” vent ill Habits 
Friends , in reclaiming them from Vices ;, quceriends, 
to which they are already ſubjeCted ; 
whilſt the Prevention of them doth require a clear con- 
trary Method : For when we are to divert them from 
the commiſſion of a Crime, or to check a violent and 
headſtrong Paſſion, or to puſh on and excite a phleg- 
matic lazy Humour to great Things, we may then 
aſcribe their Failings to as diſhonourable Cauſes as we 
pleaſe. 

Thus Ulyſſes, when he would awaken the Courage 
of Achilles, in one of Sophocles his Tragedies, tells him, 
That 'twas not the Buſineſs of a Supper that put him 
in ſuch a Fret, as he pretended, but becauſe he was now 
arrivd within ſight of the Walls of Troy. And when 
Achilles, in a great Chafe at the Aﬀront, ſwore he would 
fail back again with his Squadron, and leave him to 
himſelf, Vhyſes came upon bim again with this Rejoine 
der : 


Come, Sir, *tis not for this you'd ſail away ; 
Bue He&tor's near, it is not ſafe to ſtay. 


And thus, by repreſenting to the Bold and Valiant, 
the danger of being reputed a Coward ; the Temperate 
and Sober, a Debauchee ; and the Liberal and Mag- 


nilicent , Stingie and Sordid : we ſpur them on to 
| brave 
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brave Actions, and divert them from baſe and iMomi- 
N10Us, | - 
'+-Indeed when a Thing 'is once done, and paſt Reme- 
dy, we ought toquality and attemperate our Reproofs, 
and commilſerate, rather than. reprimand. Bur if ir be 
a Buſineſs of 'pure” prevention, of topping a Friend in 
the Career of his: Irregularities, our Applications muſt 
be vehement, inexorable and indefatigable : For this 
is the proper Seaſon for a Man to fhew himſelf a true 
Monitor, and a Friend indeed ; for we ſee that even 
Enemies reprove each other for Faults already commitr- 
ted. As Dvogenes ſaid pertinently enough to this pur- 
poſe, That he who would aCt wiſely, ought to be' fur- 
rounded either with good Friends, or flagrant Ene- 
mies ; for the one always teach us well, and the - 0- 
ther as conſtantly accuſe us, if we do ill. 

But certainly *ris much more eligible to forbear the 
commiſſion of a Fault, by hearkning tothe good Advice 
of our Friends, than afterwards to repent of it, by rea- 
fon of the Obloquy of our Enemies: And therefore, 
it for no other Reaſon, we ought to apply our 'Repre- 
henſtons with a prear deal of Art and Dexterity, becauſe 
they are the moft Sovereign Phyſic” rhart a Friend can 
preſcribe, and which not only 'require a due Mixture of 
Ingredients in the Preparation of them, bur a ſeafonable 
JunQure for the Patient to take them'in. EY 
| But becauſe; as it has been before obſerved, -Reproots 
uſually carry ſomething of Trouble and Vexation along 
with them, we muſt imitate skilful Phyſicians, who , 
when they have made an Inciſion in the Fleſh, leave it 
not open to the Smart and Torment that attends it, but 
chafe and foment it to aſlwage the Pain : So he who 
would admoniſh dextrouſly, muſt nor immediately give 
a Man over to the Sting and Ariguifh of his Repre- 
henſions, but endeavour to skin over rhe Sore with a 
more mild and diverting Converſe 5 like ata” 
6 Wh WAI 
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who, when they have made a Fracture in their Statues, 
poliſh and brighten them afterwards : Burt it we leave 
them in pain with their Wounds and Refentments, and, 
as it were, the Marks of our Reproofs yet green upon 
them, they will hardly be brought to admit of any 
Lenitive we ſhall offer for the future. And therefore 
they who will take upon them to admoniſh their Friends, 
ought eſpecially to obſerve this main Point, Not to 
leave them immediately upon it, nor abruptly break 
off the Conference with diſobliging and bitter Expreff- 


ons. 
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That it is not poſlible to live pleaſu- 
rably accordingly to the Doctrine of 
Epicurus. 


Done into Engliſh out of the Greek, by William 
» Baxter , Gent. 


Picurns's great Confident and Familiar, Colotes , 
ſet forth a Book with this Tittle to ir, That ac- 
cording to the Tenets of the other Philoſophers, it's 

smpoſſible to live. Now what occurr'd to me then to 
fay againſt him, in the defence of thoſe. Philoſophers, 
hath been (a) already put into Writing by me : 
But fince upon breaking up of our LeQure, 
(b) ſeveral Things have happened to be ſpoken 
afterwards in the Walks in further oppoſition to his 
Party, I thought it not amiſs to recollect them alſo, if 
for no other reaſon, yet. for this one, That thoſe may 
fee, :that will needs be contradifting of other Men (c) 
they ought not to run curſorily over the Diſcourſes and 
Writings of thoſe they would diſprove z nor by tearing 
out one Word here, and another there, or by falling foul 
upon particular Paſſages without the Books, to impoſe 
upon the Ignorant and Unlearned. Now as we were 
leaving the School, to take a Walk (az our mannet is) 


in 
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in the Green, Jeuxippus began to us: In my Opinion 
the Debite was maniged 'on our {ide with' more Soft- 
neſs and leſs Freedom than was fitting ; 1 :m lure, (4) 
Heraclides (ufficiently ſignifi'd bis difgu{t bt s- at plivtir &, 
for ſaving our own Heads whole, while he was ſo warm- 
ly engaged againſt Epicunnr” and Metrodorns.” Yer you * 
may. remember, reply'd Theon, how you told them, Co- 
lotes. himfelf, cotypared Wwith the Rrerofic"st? rhoſe rwo 
Gentlethen," would appear' the tomplaifiniteRt' Man alive; 
For when they bave rak'# together the lewdeſt Terms 
of Ignomy the Tongue'o of 'Man ever "wed ; 48; fe)" Buf- 
fooneries, Trollings, Arrq, anties , Whortr, ms, [3 Cf nations, 
Vhining Counterfeits, C6 oſs grain *d Fello "Urfs Blockhzads + - 
they faintly throw therti'in the Faces of batt Sdcrates, 
Pythagoras , Protagoras',” Fhephbraſtus, Hevadlitles »  Hippar« 
chus, and which nor, even of the beſt and molt celebrated 
Authorities ? So that fhotild they paſs for very knowing 
Men upon all other accounts, yet thejr very Calumnies 
and” Revilng Langage *would befpeaktherii "ar" the 
greateſt diſtance from Philoſophy imaginable : For E- 
mulation can never enter that God-like Conforr, nor {uch 
Fretfulneſs as wants RiflutSn ro conceal its own Re- 
ſentments.. v) Ariftademgs then ſubyoin'd; Heraclids 5, you 
know, 1 is a | feat PhSlogift,” and that may bt: tle rea- 
fon why he made Epicurus thoſe Amerids for the Poetic 
Din [CG that Party ſtile Poetry ) arid for. the 'Fo olprics of 
Homer 3.9 ar ,elfe, it ma \'be, "It was”, Cle” Mikrodevus 
had libeJ'F'tt ar Pet (x) in fo many nd But ler us 
let theſe "Gentlemen oth: at preſent, % tus; aud 19% 
thet 7 return. ' Yhar was, charged upon th hitolophers, 
_ our ourſe, That it is ah poſſible td 
live, wp 1 to of, Fence \And* [ ſee not" wk we rwo 
not tch this Aﬀair: be: wixt Os; Wi tHe” 750d 
nag 9! of Theon © F581 iid iti feckfi an *(mean- 


ing .me) is already t'd. Then Theon ſaid ro him, 
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: {h)) Our Fellows have that Garland from us won ; 
| Therefore, if you pleaſe, © ; 
Let's fix another Goal, and at that run. 


We will &en-proſecute them. at the Suit of the Philoſo- 
phers, in the following Form : (5) We'll prove, if we 
can, That *t5s impeſſible to live 4 paynetn Life according to 
their Tenets.. ' Bleſs me ! (ſaid I to him, ſmiling) you 
ſeem to me 0 level your Foot art the very Bellies of the 
Men, and ta, deſign to -enter the Liſt with them for 
their Lives, whilſt you ga-abour to rob them thus of their 
Pleaſure ; and they cry out to you : 


Forbear, @'are no good Bowers Sar 3 


No, nor .good:. Pleaders, nor r good Sen nor Ir good 
_ Magiſtrates neuther ; Lo 


Our proper Talent 3s. to eat and drink, 


And to excite ſuch tender 4 delicate Motions i in our 
Bodies, as may chafe our Imaginations ro ſome jolly De- 
light or Gaiety.. And ther ore you ſeem tg me, not ſo 
much to take off (as I may. | the pleaſurable part, as 
to deprive the. Men of their eter Lives, whyle 7ou will 
not leave them to live peapralfy, Nay then, ſai Thes 
on, if you thus comment upon me (k) pray. Propoſe 
ſome other Queſtion your ſelf, that may be more to your 
mind.” By no means, fajd L. I. am fr ths, -and ſhall 
not only hear (/) but- anſwer you too, if you ſhall re- 
quire it: But I muſt leave it. to you, which of =p ſhall 


begin. : 
' Then, 
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Ther, after Theon had ſpoken ſomthing to excuſe 
himſelf, Ariſtodemus faid, When we had fo ſhort and 
fair a Cut to our Nelign, how have you blockt up the 
Way before us, by preventing us from joining Iſſue 
with the FaCtion at the very firſt, upon the ſingle Point 
of Seemly and Decorous ! For you muſt grant, it can be 
no eaſy matter to drive Men, already poſſeſt, that Plea- 
ſure is their utmoſt Good, yer to believe a Life of 
Pleaſure impoſſible to be attain'd : But now the truth is, 
that at what time they fail'd of living becomingly, they 
fail'd alſo of living pleaſurably ; for to live pleaſurably, 
and yet unbecomingly, is even by themſelves allow'd 
inconſiſtent; Theon then ſaid, We may probably reſume 
the Conſideration of that in the proceſs of our Diſcourſe ; 
in the Interim we will make uſe of their Conceſſions, 
Now they ſuppoſe their laſt Good to lie about the Bel- 
ly, and ſuch other Conveyances of the Body, as let in 
Pleaſure and not Pain ; and are of opinion, that all the 
brave and ingenious Inventions that ever have been, 
were contriv'd at firſt for the pleaſure of the Belly, or 
the good hope of compaſſing ſuch pleaſure, as the Sage 
Metrodorus informs us. By which, my good Friend, it 
is very plain, they found their Pleaſure in a poor, rot- 
tcti and unſure Thing, and that is equally (m) perfora- 
ted for Pains, by che very Paſlages they receive their 
Pleaſures by ; or rather indeed, that admits Pleaſure 
but by a few, but Pain by all its parts: For the whole 
of Pleaſure is (n) in a manftier in the Joints, Nerves, ' 
Feet and Hinds ; and theſe-are oft the Sears of very 
grievous and lamenrable Diſtempers ; as Gouts, corro- 
ding Rheums, Gangrenes and putred Ulcers. And if 
you apply to your felf rhe exquiſieſt of Perfumes or 
Guſts, you' will find bur fome one ſmall part of your 
Body, that is finely and delicately touci'd, while the 
reſt are many times Alid with Anguiſh and Complaints, 
Beſides, there is no part of us Proof againſt Fire, 
Þ Sword, 
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Sword, Teeth or Scourges, or inſenſible of Dolours 
and Aches: Yea, Heats, Colds - and Feavers ſink 'into 
all our parts alike. But Pleaſures, like Gales, of for 
Wind, move ſimpering, one towards one Extream of 
the Body, and another towards another, . and then go off 
in a Vapour. Nor are they of any long durance nei- 
ther, but as ſo many glancing Meteors, are no ſooner | 
kindled in the Body, but they are quenched by ir, (0) 
As to. Pain, A£ſcly!us's PhiloRetes affords us a ſufficient 
Teſtimony : | 


The cruel Viper will nee quit my Foot, 
Her dire, invenom'd Teeth have there ta'ne Root. 


' (p) For Pain will not troll off as Pleaſure doth, nor 
imitate it in its pleaſing and tickling Touches : But as 
the Clover twiſts it's perplext and winding Roots into the 
Earth, and through its courſeneſs abides there 'a long 
time : So Pain diſperſes and 'entangles its. Hooks and 
Roots in the Body, and continues there, not for a Day, 
or a Night, but for ſeveral Seaſons of Years, if not for 
ſome Revolutions of Olympiads, nor ſcarce'"ever departs, 
unleſs ſtruck out by other Pains, as by ſtronger Nails. 
For who ever drank fo long, as thoſe that are in a Fe- 
ver are a-dry ? Or who was ever ſo long eating, as thoſe 
that are belieg'd ſuffer Hunger ? Or where are there any 
that are ſo long ſolaced with the Converſation of Friends, 
as Tyrants are racking and termenting 2 Now all this is 
owing ts the Baſeneſs of the Body, and its natural In» 
capacity for a pleaſurable Life ; for it bears Pains bet- 
ter than ic doth Pleaſures, and is, with reſpeC&t to thole, 
firm and hardy, but, with reſpe& to theſe, (9) feeble, 
and ſoon pall'd. To which add, That (r) if we touch 
a Li'c of Pleaſure, theſe Men won't give us Jeaveto go 
on, . but will preſently confeſs themſelves, that the Plea- 
ſures of the Body are but ſhort, or rather indeed but of 
a Moment's cs. inuance, it they do not delign {s) to 
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banter us, ,or elſe ſpeak ir out of Vanity. As when 
Metrodorus tells us, Ve many times ſpit at the Pleaſures of 
the Body. Nay, Eptcurus ſaith, 4 wiſe Man, when he # 
fick, many times laughs in the Extremity of his Diſtemper. 
With what conliſtence then can thoſe that account the 
Pains of the Body fo light and eafy, think fo highly of 
its Pleaſures 2 For ſhould we allow them not ro come be- 
hind itz Pains, either in duration or magnitude, they 
would not yet have their being without them : For Epi- 
curus hath made the removal of all that pains, the c2m- 
mon Definition of them all ; as if Nature had intended 
to advance the pleaſurable part only to the de{truction of 
the painful, but would not have it improv'd any further 
in magnitudez and as it ſhe only deliverted her felf 
with certain uſeleſs Diverfifications, (e} after ſhe hath 
once arrived to an Abolition of Pain. But now the Paf. 
ſage to this, conjoind with an Appetence, which is the 
meaſure of Pleaſure, 1s extream ſhort, and ſoon over, 
And therefore the Senle of their riarrow Entertainment 
here, hath _ them to tranſplant their lat End from 
the Body, as from a poor and lean Soil, to the Mind, 
in hopes of producing there, as it were, (=) large 
Paſtures, and fair Meadows of Delights and Satisfati- 
ons. 


(w) Fer Ithac Iſle is no fit place, 
For mettled Steeds to run a Race, 


Neither can the Joys of our poor Bodies be ſmooth and 
equal, but on the contrary mult be couurle and harſh, 
and immixt with much that is diſplealing and inflam'd. 
Zeuzippus then ſaid, And do you nor think then, they 
take the right courſe, to begin at the Body, where they 
obſerve Plealure to have 1s firit Riſe, and thence (x) 
to paſs to. the Mind, as the more table and fure part, 
there 30 compleat and crown the Whole ? | 
| N 3 They 
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They do, by Fore, I ſaid ; and, if after removing thi- 
ther, they have indeed found ſomething more conſum- 
mate than before, a Courſe too as well agreeing with 
Nature, as becoming Men adorn'd with both Contem- 
plative and Civil Knowledg. Bur if after all this, you 
ſtill hear them cry out, and proteſt, That the Mind of 
Man can receive no Satisfa@tion or Tranquillity from 
any thing under Heaven, but from the Pleaſures of the 
Body, either in poſfſeti>»n or expe&tance, and that theſe 
are its proper and only Good ; can you forbear thinking 
they make uſe of the Soul, bur as (y) a freſh Cask for the 
Body, while they mellow their Pleaſure by ſhifting it thi- 
ther, as they rack Wine out of an old and leaky Veſſel 
into a new one, and then imagin they have perform'd 
fome extraordinacy and very hne thing ? True .in- 
deed (x) a freſh Pipe may both contain and recover 
Wine that Age hath decay'd ; bur the Mind, receiving 
but the remembrance only of paſt Pleaſure, like a kind 
of Scent, retains that, and no more. For as ſoon as it 
hath given one hiſs in the Body, it immediately expires z 
and that little of it that ſtays behind in the Memory, is 
but flat, and like a queaſie Fume : As if a Man ſhould 
lay up and treaſure (a) in his Fancy, what he either ate 
or drink yeſterday, that he may have recourſe to that 
when he wants freſh Fare. See now how much more 
temperate (b) the Cyrenaicks are, why, tho they have drunk 
out of the ſame Bottle with Epicurus, yet will not allow 
Men ſo much as to practiſe their Amours by Candle- 
Light, but only under the Covert of the Dark , for fear 
Seeing ſhould taſten too quick an Impreſſion of the Ima- 
ges of ſuch ACtions upon the Fancy, and thereby too 
trequently inflame the Neſire. But theſe Gentlemen ac- 
count it the higheſt Accompliſhment of a Philoſopher, to 
have a clear and retentive Memory of all the various Fi- 
gures, Paſſjons and Touches of paſt Pleaſure. We 
Will not now fay, they preſent us with nothing _ 
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the Name of Philoſophy, while they leave the Refuſe of 
Pleaſure in their wiſe Man's Mind, as if it could be a 
a Lodging for Bodies. Burt that it's impoſſible ſuch things 
as ' theſe ſhould make a Man live pleaſureably, 
I think abundantly manifeſt from hence : (ec) For it will 
not perhaps ſeem ſtrange, it 1 afſert, That the Memory 
of Pleaſure paſt brings no pleaſure with ir, (4) at what 
time it ſeems little in the very Enjoyment, or to Men of 
that Abſtinence (2) as to account it for their Benefit to re- 
tire from its firſt Approaches, when even the moſt ama- 
zed and ſenſual Admirers of corporeal Delights, remain 
no longer in their gawdy and pleaſant Humour , than 
their Pleaſure laſts them. What remains is but an emip- 
ty Shadow and Dream of that Pleafure, that hath now 
taken Wing, and is fled from them, and that ſerves but 
for Fuel to foment their untam'd Deſires : Like as in 
thoſe that dream they are a-dry, or in Love, their un- 
accompliſht Pleaſures and Enjoyments do but excite the 
Inclination to a greater keenneſs. Nor indeed can the re- 
membrance of paſt Enjoyments afford them any real 
Contentment at all, but muſt ſerve only with the help of 
a quick Deſire, to raiſe up very much of Outrage and 
ſtinging Pain out of the Remains of a feeble and be- 
fooling Pleaſure. (f) Neither doth ir befit Men of 
Continence and Sobriety, to exercile their thoughts about 
ſuch poor things, or to do (g) what one twitted Car- 
neades with, to reckon, as out of a Diurnal, how oft 
they have lain (þ) with Hedeia, or Leontion, or where they 
. laſt drunk Thafian Wine, or at (5) what 'Twentieth-day 
Feaſt they had a coſtly Supper : For ſuch Tranſport and 
Caprivatedneſs of the Mind to its own Remembrances, as 
this is, would ſhew a deplorate and beaſtial Reſtleſneſs and 
Raving towards the preſent and hop'd for ACts of Plea- 
fure. And therefore I cannot but look upon the Senſe of 
theſe Inconveniencies , as the true Cauſe of their retiring 
| N 4 af 
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at laſt to a Freedan) from. Pain,and' a firm State of, Body ; 
as if living: -pleaſurably could* lie in; bare imagining this 
either paſt or future to ſome Perſdns,- © True indeed it is, 
that a {ound State! of Body, -and a good Affarance of its 
continuing, nuft- needs afford a moſt tranſcending and 
ſolid SatisfaRtion to all Men capable.of Reaſoning. - But 
yer look firſt what work they. make, while they courſe 
this ſame Thing, whether it be Pleaſure, Exemption from 
Pain ( k ) or: good Health,- up. -and/down, ;fif{t | from 
the Body to the. Mind , and: then back again from 
the Mind-to' the Body , being eompell'd to return. it 
to its firſt Origin, leſt ir ſhould run out, and ſo.,give 
them the ſlip. Thus they /pitch the pleaſur'd part. in 
the Body, (4 (as they term it) upen-the complacent part 
in the Mind, {and yet conclude again with the good hopes 
that complacent Part hath in the pleafur'd. Indeed what 
wonder isir, if when the Foundation ſhakes , the $uper- 
ſtructure torrer ? Or thar there ſhould be no ſure Hope, 
nor unſhaken Joy. in a Matter that (uffers ſo great: Cþn- 
cuſtton and Changes, as continyally attend a Body ex- 
poi'd to fo many Violences and-Strokes from without, and 
that hath within it the Origins of fuch Evils 4s human 
Reaſun canhot avert. For if it could, no underſtanding 
Man would ever fall under Stranguries, Gripes, Con- 
frmprions, 'or :Mropiies ; with ſome of which Epicurus 
heofclf did conflict, and Polyenus. wich - others, , and 0- 
tiers of them: were. the Deaths pf Neocles and i(m} Age: 
thebunrs And this ws mcnuvh;.not ro dilpatage then, 
k owing very weil that Pherecydes. and .Heracliths ,  borki 
pay excelent Perſons, labour:d under very uncowth.and 
calamitous Ditternpers. We only. beg of then, it; they 
wii! own their own Diſcajes, and nor. by rioaje Rants 
and p5puiar Harangues zncur, the Imputation of--talſ 
Bravery, either not to: take the; Health of. the whole 
Body tor. the ground of their Content, or elſe; $08.89 
ſay, ihit Men under the extremities of Dolours and 
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Diſeaſes, can. yet rally and be pleaſant. For a ſound 
and hail Confticution of - Body is indeed a thing that 
often happens, but a firm and ſtedfaſt Aſſurance of its 
Continuance can never befal any intelligent Mind. But 
as at Sea (according to A£ſchylus) 


(n) Night to the ableſt Pilot Trouble brings, 


(And fo will a Calm too, for no Man knows what will 
be,) So likewiſe is it impoiſiole for a Soul, that dwells in 
a healthful Body, and that places her Good in the Hopes 
ſhe hath of that Body, to perfcCt her Voyage here with- 
out Frights or Waves. For Man's Mind hath not, like 
the Sea, its Tempeſts and Storms only from withour i it, 
but ir- alſo raiſes up from within tar more and preater 
Diſturbances. Ard a Man may” with more reaſon look 
for- conſtant ſair Weather in the midſt of Winter, than 
for p: rpetual Exemption trom Aftiictions in his Body. 
For what elſe hath given the Poets occaſion ro term 
us One-day Animais, Uncertain and Unfixt 2 and to liken 

our Lives ro Leavez, that both ſpring ard fail in the 
compaſs of a Summer ; bur the unhappy, calamitous 
and fickly Condition of the Body , whoie very utmoſt 
Good we are warn'd to dread and prevent ? For an ex- 
quiſite Habit, Hippocrates laith, is fippery and hazardous. 
and, 


He that but new lool;d jolly, plump and ſtout, 
Like 4 Star ſhot by Jove, is new gone out, 


As it 18 1n Euripides. Ard it 13 a vulgar Periwaſtion, that 
very handiom Perſons, it ſeen lirlt, oft tlufter damage 
by Envy and an evil Eye ; J for that a Body at its ut- 
molt vigour, will through delicacy very foon admit ot 
Changes. , But now that theſe Men are milerably Un- 
provided for an undiſturbed Lite, you may diiccrn even 
SI CI 
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from what themſelves advance againſt others : For they 
fay, that thoſe commit Wickednefs , and incur the diſ- 
pleaſure of the Laws, live in conſtant Miſery and Fear ; 
for that, tho they may perhaps attain to Privacy , yet 
is it impoſſible they ſhould ever be well afſur'd of that 
Privacy: Whence the ever-impending Fear of the fu- 
ture will not permit them to have either Complacency or 
Afurance in their preſent Circumſtances. ' But they con- 
{ider not how they ſpeak all this againſt theniſelves : For 
a found and Healthy State of Body they may indeed 
oftentimes poſſeſs ; but that they ſhould ever be well 
aſlur'd of irs continuance, is impoſſible, but muſt of 
neceſlity be in conſtant diſquiet and pain for the Body, 
with reſpe& to Futurity ; and if not, why do they then 
Jook for a firm and ſtedfaſlt Aſſurance from it, when 
(o) they know they could never yet attain it * Bur to do 
no Wickedneſs , will contribute nothing to our Afſu- 
rance ; for it is not ſuffering unjuſtly, bur ſuffering in it 
ſelf, that's diſmaying : Nor can it be a matter of Trou- 
ble to be engaged in Villanies ones ſelf, and not affli- 
ive to ſuffer by the Villanies of others. Neither can 
it be ſaid, that the Tyranny of Lachares was leſs, if it 
was not more, calamitous to the Athenians, and that of 
Dionyſius to the Syracuſans, than they were to the T'yrants 
themſelves: For ic was diſturbing, that made them be 
diſturb'd; and their oppreſfing and peſtering of others 
firſt, gave them occaſion to expe to ſuffer ill them- 
ſelves. Why ſhould a Man recount the Ourrages of 
Rabbles, the Barbarities of Thieves, or the Villanies of 
Inheritors, or yet the Contagions of Airs, and (p) the 
Concurſions of Seas, by which Epicurus (as himſelf wri- 
teth) was (q) in his Voyage to Lampſacus, within very lit- 
tle of drowning ? The very Compoſition of the Body, 
it containing in it the matter of all Diſeaſes, and (to uſe 
a Plealantry of the Vulgar's cutting Thongs for the Beaſt 
out of its own Hide, I mean, Pains out of the __ 

; ſufh- 
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ſufficient to render Life perilous and uneaſie, and that to 
the Good, as well as to the Bad, if they have learnt to 
place their Complacence and Aſſurance in the Body, and 
the hopes they have of ir, and in nothing elſe ; as Epi» 
eurus hath written, as well in many other of his Diſcour- 
ſes, as in that Of Man's End. They therefore afhgn not 
only a treacherous and unſure Ground of their pleaſura- 
ble Living, but alſo one in all reſpe&ts deſpicable and lit- 
tle, if the eſcaping of Evils be the matter of their Com- 
placence and laſt Good. But now they tell us, Nothing elſe 
can be ſo much as imagin'd, and that Nature hath no other 
Place to beſtow her Good in, but only that out of which her 
Evil hath been driven; as Metrodorus ſpeaks (r) in his Book 
againſt the Sophiſts. So that this ſingle thing , to eſcape 
Evil, is their ſupreme Good ; for there's no room to 
lodge this Good in, where no more of what's painful and 
affliting goes our. Like unto this is that of Epicurus, 
where he ſaith, The very Eſſence of Good ariſes from the 
eſcaping of Bad, and a Man's remembring, recollefing and 
rejyycing within himſelf, (s) that this hath befallen him : For 
what occaſions tranſcending Foy, (he ſaith) is ſome preat im- 
pending Evil eſcap'd, and in this lies the very Nature and Eſ- 
ſence of Good, if a Man conſider it aright, and contain him- 
ſelf when he hath done, and not ramble and prate idly about it. 
O the rare Satisfaction and Felicity thele Men enjoy, that 
can thus rejoice for having undergone no Evil, nor en- 
dur'd either Sorrow or Pain! Have they not reaſon,think 
you, to value themſelves for ſuch things as theſe, and to 
ſay as they are wont, when they ftile themſelves Immortals, 
and Equals to Gods? And when through the Exceffive- 
neſs and 'Tranſcendency of the blefled Things they en- 
Joy, they rave even to the degree of whooping and hol 
lowing, for very fatisfaftion that ro the ſhame of all 
Morrals they have been the only Men that could find out 
this Celeſtial and Divine Good, that lies in an Exemption 
from all Evil ! So that their Beatitude differs little from 

that 
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that of Swine and Sheep, while they place it in. a meer 
tolerable and (contented State,;; either of the Body, or 
of the Mind upon the Body's account. For even the 
more ingenious and airy fort of Brutes do not eſteem 
(:) eſcaping of | Evil their laſt End, but when they 
have taken their Repaſt, 'they are diſpoſed next by Ful- 
neſs to Singing, and they divert themſelves with ſwim- 
ming and flying; and their. Gaiety and Sprightlineſs 
prompt them to entertain - themſelves with attempt- 
ing to counterfeit all forts of Voices and Notes ; 
and then they make their Careſles to one another, 
by skipping and dancing one towards another ; Nature 
inciting them, after they have. eſcaped Evil, to look 
afrer ſome Good, or rather to ſhake off: what they find 
unea(ie and diſagreeing, as an Impediment to their pur- 
ſuic of ſomething berter and more 'congenial. For what 
we cannot be withour, deſerves not the Name of Good ; 
but that which claims our Defjre and Preferrence, muſt 
be ſomething beyond a bare Eſcape from Evil; And fo, 
by ove, mult that be too, that's either agreeing or con- 
genial ro us, according to Plato, who will not allow us 
to give the Name of Pleaſures to.the bare Departures of 
Sorrows and Pains, but would have us look upon them 
rather as obſcure Draughts and Mixtures of agreeing 
and difagreeing, as of black: and white, while the Ex- 
treams would advance themſelves to a middle Tempera- 
men', Bur ofcentimes Unskilfulneſs and Ignorance of 
the true Nature of the Extream, («) cccalions ſome to 
miſtake the middle Temperament for the Extream and 
outmoſt part: and thus do Epicurus and Metrodorys, While 
they make avoiding of Evil to be the very Effence and 
Conſummation af Good ; and fo receive but as it were 
the SuisfaCtion of Slaves, or of Rogues newly diſcharg'd 
the Goal, who are well enough contented, it they may 
but waſh and ſupple . their Sores, and the Stripes: they 
recejv'd by whipping, bur never in their Lives had on 
raite 
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taſte, or ſight of a generous, clean, unmixt and unut- 
cerated Joy : For it follows .not, that if it be vexatious 
to have ones body itch, 'ar ones Eyes to run, it mult be 
therefore a Bleſſing to*ſcratch ones {ef, 'and ro wipe 
ones Eye with a Rag ; nor tharit it be: baQ'to be dejeted 
or diſmay'd at Divine Matters, or to be difcompoſed 
with the Relations .of ' Hel), that therefore the bare a- 
voiding '@f all this muſt be ſome happy 'znd amiable 
thing. The truth '1s, theſe, Mens Opinion, though ir 
pretends.ſo far (w) to outgo that of rhe Vutgar (x) al- 
lows their Joy bur'a trait and narrow Compaſs to toſs 
and tumble in, while” it exrends it but to an Exemption 
from the Fear of Hell, and ſo makes that the Top of 
acquired Wiſdom, which is doubtleſs natural to the 
Brutes. For if (y) Freedom from bodily Pair be ftill 
the ſame, whether it tome. (;) by Entleavour or by 
Nature, neither then an undiſturbed State of Mind 
the greater for being q3taintd 'to by Induſtry, than if it 
came by Nature : Though a Man may with:good reaſon 
maintain that to be the 7more confirm'd *Habir of the 
Mind, that naturally admits of no Diſorder, than that 
which v| Application and . Judgment eſchews' it. Bur 
let us fuppole them'botl;'£qual, they will yer appear 
nor one jot ſuperior to the Beats, for being unconcern'd 
at the Stories of Hell, and "rhe Legends'of the Gods: 
and for. not expedting_ eridleſs' Sorrows and (a) ever- 


laſting Torments Te xi} For it is 'Epicurus himſelf 
J 


that tells us, that (b) Þud our Surmiſes about "the © Meteors 
in.the Air, and our fooliſh Apprehenſions of © Death, and'the 
Painz that enſue it, given us no diſquiet, we bad not then needed 
to, contemplate Nature for our Relief, For 'neither have 
the BASES ny weak Surtniles of 'the Gods, or ' fond' O- 
pinions; {c) about Things after Death, 'to.diforder rhems' 
ſelves with ; nor have ks nuich as infaþinirion' or 
Notion that. there is "a0y [thing in thefe to' be dreaded." 
I confels, had they Teft us the benign Þtovidence of 
God 


_—_— -uſtly deſerye the Names of 'Complacencies and Joys, 
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God as a Preſumption, wiſe Men might then ſeem, by 
reaſon of their good hopes from thence, to have ſome- 
thing towards a pleaſurable Life that Beaſts have not : 
But now fince they have made it the Scope of all their 
Diſcourſes of God, that they may rior fear him, but be 
eaſed of all concern about him, I much queſtion whether 
thoſe that never thought at all of him, have not this in a 
more confirm'd degree than they that have learned to think 
he can do no harm: For if they were never freed from 
Superſtition, they never fell intoit ; and if they never laid 
alide a diſturbing Conceit of God, they never took one up. 
The like may be faid as to Hell,. and the furure State: 
For __—_ (4) neither the Epicurean nor the Brute 
can hope for any Good thence; yet ſuch as have no fore- 
thought of- Death at all, cannot bur be leſs amuſed and 
ſcared with what comes after it, than they thar berake 
themſelves to. the Principle, (e) That Death 5s nothing to 
ws. But ſomething to them it muſt be, ar leaſt ſo far 
as they concern themſelves. to. -Reaſon, and contem- 

late about it : But now the Beaſts are wholly exempted 
rom thinking: of what apperrains,not tro them ; and if 
they fly from Blows, Wounds and Slaughters, they. fear 
no more in Death than is diſmaying ro the Epicurean 
himſelf. _ Such then are .the [Things they © boaſt ro have 
attained by their: Philoſophy. - Let -us now ſee what thoſe 
are (F) they deprive themſelves of, and chaſe-away 
from them... For thoſe Diffulions of the Mind that atile 
from the Body, and the plealing Condition of the Body, 
if they be but moderate, appear to have nothing in 
them that's either great or conſiderable ; but if they be 
exceſfive,. beſides their being vain, and uncertam, they 
are alſo importune and petulant; nor ſhould a Man.term 
them either mental SatisfaCtions or Gaieties, but rather 
corporeal Gratifcations, uy being at beſt but. the Sim- 

ings and. Effeminacies of the Mind. But now ſuch 


are 
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are wholly refined from their contraries, and are immixt 
with neither Vexation, Remorſe nor Repentance; and 
their Good is congenial to the Mind, and truly mental 
and genuine, and not ſuper-induc'd : Nor is it devoid of 
Reaſon, but moſt rational, as ſpringing either from that 
in the Mind that's contemplative and enquiring, or elſe 
from that part of it that is ative and heroic: Either of 
which, how many and how great SatisfaCtions it affords 
us, he that would can never relate. But to hint briefly 
at ſome of them. We have the Hiſtorians before us, 
which though they find us many and delightful Exer- 
ciſes, yet they ſtill leave our Deſire after Truth inſa- 
tiate and uncloyed with Pleaſure, through which even 
Lyes are not without their Grace. Yea, Tales and 
Poetic Fitions, while they cannot gain upon our Belief, 
yet have ſomething in them that's charming to us : For 
do but think with your ſelf, with what a ſting we 
read Plato's Atlantic, and the Concluſion of the Iliad, and 
how we hanker and gape after the reſt of the Tale, as 
when ſome beautiful Temple or Theatre is ſhut up. 
But now the informing of our ſelves with the Truth 
her ſelf, is a. thing fo deletable and lovely, as if our 
very Life and Being were for the ſake of knowing. 
And the darkeſt and grimmeſt Things in Death are its 
Oblivion, Ignorance and Qbſcurity. Whence, by Fore, it is 
that almoſt all Mankind encounter with thoſe that would 


| deſtroy rhe Senſe of the Departed, as placing the very 


whole of their Life, Being and SatisfaQtion ſolely in the 
ſenſible and knowing part of the Mind, For even 
the Things that grieve and afflict us, yer afford us a 
fort of Pleaſure in the, hearing. And it is often ſeen, 
that thoſe that are diſordered by what is told them, even 
to the degree of weeping, notwithſtanding (g) require 
the telling of ir. So he in the Tragedy; 

Alas! I feels, and dread it to relate. | 

I dread to bear it too, but 1 muſt have't. 


But 
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But this may ſeem perhaps a fort of Intemperateneſs of 
Delighr in knowing every thing, and as it were (6) a 
Stream violently bearing down the reafoning Faculty. 
Bur now wheri a Story that hath in it nothjng that's 
troubling and afflictive, treats of great and heroic .En- 
terprizes with a potency and grace of Stile, ſlich as we 
fnd in Herodotus's Grecian, and in Nenophor's Perſian Hi- 
ſtory, or in whar, | 


Inſpir'd by heaunly Gods, ſage Homer ſung Ab 


Or in the Travels of Eudoxus, the Foundations ans Ripub- 
lics of Ariſtotle, and the Lives of famous Men compiled by 
Ariſtoxenus : Theſe will not only bring us exczeding much 
and great Contentment, but ſuch alſo «s is clean, and 
ſecure from Repentance. And who could. take greater 
SatisfaQtion,. either in cating when a-hungry,. or drink- 
ng when a-dry, amongſt the Pheacs, than in going 
over UViyſes's Relation of his own, Voyage and Rambles ? 
And what Man cold be better pleaſed with the Embraces 
of the moſt exquiſite Beauty. , than with fatting up 
all Night to read over what Xenophon hath written of 
Panthea, or Ariſtobulus of Tamoclea, or Theopompus of Thybe ? 
But now theſe” appertain all ſolely to the Mind; But 
they chaſe away from them the Delights (7) that accrue 
from the Mathematics alſo. "Though the SatisfaCtions 
we receive from Hiſtory bave in them ſomerhiog ſumple 
and equal ; but thoſe that come from Geometry, Altro- 
nomy and Mauſic, inveigle and allure us with a. ſort 
of Nimblenefs arid. Variety,” and, want nothipg that's 
tempting and engaging, their Figures attraCting, us as 
ſo matty Charms, whereof whoever hath once. taſted, 
if he be bat competently :kill'd, will run about, -canting 
that in Sophoc/es, Pe III Ps : | 


(k) 
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(k) Pm mad, the Muſes with new Rage inſpire me. 
And again, 
(1) I'8 mount the Hill, my Lyre, my Numbers fire me, 


Nor doth Thamyras break out into Poetic Raptures vpon 
any Ot her Score; nar, by Fove, Fudoxus, © Ariſtarchus 
or Archimedes, And when the Lovers of the Art of 
Paincing are fo enamoured with the Charmingneſs of 
their own Pertormances, that Nicias, as he was drawing 
the Evcation of Ghoſts in Homer, often ack'd his Servants, 
wherher he had din«d or no? Ard when King Ptolemy 
had ſent him threeſcore Talents for his Picce, after it 
was hniſhed, he neither would accept the Money, nor 
part with his Work. What and how great SatistaCtions 
may we then ſuppoſe to have been reapd from Geo- 
merry and Aſtronomy, by Euclid, when he wrote his 
PerſpeCtives? by Philippus, when he had perfected his 
Demonſtration of the Figure of the Moon ? by Archi- 
medes, when with the help of a certain Angle he had 
found the Sun's Diameter to make the ſame part of the 
largeſt Circle, that that Angle made of four Right-ones | ? 
and by Apollomus and Siflecks, who were the In- 
venters of ſome other Things of the like Nature ? 
The bare contemp! lating and comprehending of which 
now engender 1m the Learners bork unſpeakable De- 
lights, and 4 marvellous height of Spirit. And it doth 
in no wiſe beſeem me, by comparing with theſe the 
fulſom Dcbauchees of Viftualling Houſes and Stews, to 
contaminate Helicon and the Muſes, 


Where Swain his Flock, ne er fed, 
Nor Tree by Hatchet bied. 


But theſe are the verdent and untrampled Paſtures of 


ingenious Bces ; but thoſe arc more like the Manage of 


lecherous Boars and He-goats. © And thrugh'a volup- 
Q rucus 
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ruous Temper of Mind be naturally fantaſtic and preci- 
pirate, yet never any yet-facrific'd an Ox for joy that 
he had gain'd his Will of his Miſtreſs ; nor did any ever 
wiſh to die immediately, might he but once fatiate him- 
felt with the coſtly Diſhes and Comfirs at the Table of 
his Prince. But-now Eudexus wiſh'd he might ſtand by 
the Sun, and, inform himſelf of the Figure, Magnitude 
and Beauty of that Luminary,. though he were, like 
Phaeton , - conſumed by it, And Pythagoras offered an 
Ox in Sacrifice, for having compleated the Lines of 
a certain Geometric Diagram (m) as Apolloderus tells 
us, 


When the fam'd Lines Pythagoras devis'd, 
(n) For which a ſplendid Ox he ſacrific'd. 


Whether it was that by which he ſhewed, that the Line 
that regards. the Right Angle in a Triangle, is equi- 
valent to the two Lines that contain that Angle, or the 
Problem about the Area of the Parabolic SeC&tion of a 
Cone. . And Archimedes*'s Servants were forced to hale 
him away from his Draughts, to be anointed in the 
Bagnio ; but he notwithſtanding drew the Lines upon 
his Belly with his Srrigi/: And when he had underſtood 
as he was waſhing ( as the Story goes of him ) the pro- 
portion of (o) Gold in King Hieron's Crown by the 
Water's flowing over the Bathing-Stool, (p) he leap'd 
up as one polleſt or inſpired, crying, TI have found it ; 
which after he had ſeveral times repeated, he went his 
way. Bur we never yet heard of a Glutton, that ex- 
claimed (q) with ſuch vehemence, I have eaten; or of 
an amorous Gallant - rhar ever cry'd, I have kiſt, among 
the many Millions of diflolute Debauchees, thar both this 
and preceding Ages have producd. Yea, we abomi- 
nate thoſe that make mention of their great 'Suppers 
with-rog-luſcioug a Guſt, as Men. over- much taken with 
SY | mean 
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mean and abje& Delights. But we find our ſelves in 
one and the ſame Extafhe with Erndoxus, Archimedes and 
Hiptarchus; and readily give Aſlent to Plato, when he 
faith of the Mathematics, That while Ignorance and Unslal- 
ledneſs make Men deſpiſe them, they flill thrive notwithſtnd- 
ing by reaſon of their Charmingneſs, in a«ſpite of Contemp?; 
Theſe then fo great and lo many Pleaſures, and that 
run (r) like perpetual Springs and Rills, thele Men de- 
cline and avoid; nor will they permit thoſe that put 
in among them, ſo much as to take a taſte of them, 
bur bid them hoiſe up the little Sails of rheir paltry Cock- 
Boats, and fly fromthem. Nay, they all, both He- and 
She-Philoſophers, beg and entreat (s)* Pyrhocles, for dear 
Epicurus's ſake, Not to affet or make ſuch account of te 
Sciences called Liberal. And when they cry up and Ce- 
tend one Apelles, they write of him, that he lept himſelf 
clean by refrainins himſelf all along from the Mathematics. 
But as to Hiſtory (to paſs over their Averſedneſs to other 
kinds of Compoſitions) I ſhall only preſent you with 
the words of Metrodorus, who in his Treatiſe of the Poets 
writes thus: Mherefore let it never diſiurb you, if you know 
not either what ſide He&tor was of, or the firſt Verſes in 
I lomer's Pcem, or again, what ts in its middle. But that 
the Pleaſures of the Body ſpend themſelves like the Winds 
called Eteſie, or Anniverſary, and utterly determine when 
once Age is paſt its Vigour, Epicurns himfeit was not 
inſenſible ; and therefore he makes it a Problematic 
Queſtion, Whether a fage Philoſopher, when he 1s an 
old Man, and diſabled for Enjoyment, may not ſtill be 
recreated, with having kan.i/om. Girls to feel and grope him ? 
Being nor, it ſeems, of the Mind of old Sophocles, who 
thanked God he had ar length efc2p'd from this kind of 
Pleaſure, as from an untame and turious Maſter. Bur, 
in my opinion, it would be more adviſable for theſe ſen- 
ſual Lechers, when rhey ſee that Age will dry up fo 
many of their Pleaſures, ard thar, as Euripides ſaith, 

& 4% Dame 
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Dame Venus is to ancient Men a Foe. 


In the firſt place to colle&t and lay up in ſtore, as a- 
gainſt a Siege, theſe other Pleaſures, as a fort of Pro- 
viſion that wil not impair and decay, that theh after they 
have celebrated the Venereal Feſtivals of Life, they 
may ſpend a- cleanly After-Feaſt in reading over the Hi- 
ſtorians and Poets, or elſe in Problems of Muſic and 
Geometry : For it would never have - come into their 
Minds, fo much as to think of theſe purblind and tooth- 
leſs Gropings and Spurtings of Lechery, had they but 
learnt, it nothing more, but to write Comments upon 
Homer or Euripides, as Ariſtotle, Heraclides and Diearchus 
did. But I verily purſuade my ſelf, that their negleQting 
to take care for ſuch Proviſions as theſe, and finding all 
the other Things they employ'd themſelves in, (as they 
uſe to ſay of Vertue) but infipid and dry, and being 
wholly ſet upon Pleaſure, and the Body no longer ſup- 
plying them with ir, gave them occaſion to ſtoop to do 
"Things both mean and ſhameful in themſelves, and un- 
becoming their Age ; as well when they refreſh their Me- 
mories with their former Pleaſures, and ſerve themſelves 
of old ones, as it were, long ſince dead, and laid up in 
Pickle for the purpoſe, when they cannot have freſh 
ones, as when again they offer violence ro Nature, by 
ſuſcirating and chafing in their decay*d Bodies, as in cold 
Embers («) other new ones equally ſenſle{s, they ha- 
ving not, it feems , their Minds ſtor'd with any con- 
genial Pleaſure, or that is (W)) worth the rejoycing ar. 
As to the other Delights of the Mind, we have already 
treated of them, as they occurred to us. But their A- 
verſedneſs and Diſlike tro Muſic, that affords us ſo great 
Delights, and ſuch cnarming Satisfactions, a Man could 
not forget that would, by reaſon of the inconſiſtency of 
what Epicurus faith, when he pronounceth in his Book 
called his Doubrs, his wiſe Man ought to be a Lover of 

LEES | public 
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public SpeRacles, and to delight (x) above any other 
Man, in the Muſic and Shews of the Bacchanals ; and 
yet he will not admit of Mulic-P roblems, or of the 
Critical Enquiries of Philologiſts, no, not ſo much as at 
a Compotation. Yea, he adviſes ſuch Princes as are 
Lovers of the Muſes, rather to entertain themſelves at their 
Feaſts, with either ſome Narration of Military Adventures, or 
with the importune Scurrilities of Drolls and Buffoons, than to 
engage in Diſputes about Muſic, or in Queſtions of Poetry : 
For this very thing he had the Face to write in his Trea- 
tiſe of Monarchy, as if he were writing to Sardanapalu, 
or to Naratus Baſha of Babylon. For neither would a 
Hieron, or an Attalus, or an Archelaus be perſuaded to 
make an Euripides, a Simonides, a Melanippides, a Crates, 
or a Diodotus to riſe up from their Tables, and to place 
ſuch Scaramuchio's in their Rooms, as a Cardax, an A- 
griantes, or a Callias, or a Thraſonides, or Thrafudeon, to 
make People diſorder the Houſe with hollowing and 
clapping. Had the great Prolemy, who was the firſt that 
form'd a Conſort of Muſicians, but met with theſe ex- 
cellent and Royal Admonitions , would he not, think 
you, have thus addrefſed himſelf to the Samians ? 


O Muſe, whence art malignd thus ? 


For certainly it can never belong to any Athenian, to be 


in ſuch Emnity and Hoſtility with the Muſes. But, 


No Animal accurſt by Jove, 
Muſic's ſweet Charms can ever love. 


What fay'it thou now, Epicurus? Wilt thou get thee up 
betimes in the Morning, and go to the Theater, to 
hear the Harpers and Flutiſts play 2 Bur it a Theophraſtus 
diſcourſe at the Table of Concords ; or an Ariſtoxe- 
nus, of Varieties ; or if an Aniſtophanes play the Critic 
upom Homer ; wilt thou preſently, tor every diſlike and 
abhorrence, clap both thy m_ upon thy Ears? And 

| 2 ao 
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do they not hereby make the Scythian King Ateas more 
muſical than this -comes to, who, when he heard that 
admirable Flutift (y) Aminias, detain'd then by him as 
a Priſoner of War, playing upon the Flute at a Com- 
potation , ſwore he had rather hear his own Horſe 
neigh? And do they not alſo profeſs themſelves to ſtand 
at an implacable and irreconcileable Deliance with what- 
ever is generous and becoming ? And indeed what do they 
ever embrace or aft-&, that's eirhzr genteel or regarda- 
ble, when it hath nothing of Pleaſure to accompany it ? 
And would it not far leſs affeCt a pleaſurable way of li- 
ving, to be, like Beetles and Vulters, diſguſted with 
Pertumes and Odours, than to ſhun and ::btor the Con- 
verſation of learned Critics and Muticians? For wha 
Flute or Harp ready tur'd for a Leflon, or, 
What ſiveeteſt Conſort &re with artful Noiſe, 
(7) WarbF'd by ſofteſt Tengue, and br tun'd Voice, 
Ever gave Epicuris and Metrodorius fuch content, as the 
Diſputes and Precepts about Conforts gave Ariſtotie, Theo- 
phraftus , Hieronymus and Dizarchus ; and allo (a) the 
Problems about Flutes, Rhythms, and Harmontes. As 
for Inſtance, Why the longer of two Flutes of the ſame 
Longitude ſhould ipeak flatter ? Why, it you raiſe the 
Flute, all its Notes wiil be ſyarp; aud tt again, it 
you ' ſtop it? And why, when clupt to another, (5) 
it will ſound flatter ; and ſharper again, when taken 
from it? Why alſo, if you ſcatter Chaf# or Duſt a- 
bout the Orcheſtra, or Dancing-piace ofs a Theater , the 
Spectators Eyes will be blinded? And why, when 
one would have ſet up a Copper Alexander for a 
Frontiſpicce to a Stage at Pella, the Architect advis'd to 
the contrary, becauſe ir would ſpoil the Actors Voices? 
And why, of the ſeveral kinds of Muſic, the Chroma- 
tic will diftuſe, and the Harmonic compoſe the Miad? 
But now the ſeveral Humours of Poets, their diftering 
Turns and Forms of Stile, and the Solutions of their 
diflicule Places, havg conjoin'd with a fort of Digniry 
an 
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and Politenefs, ſomewhat alſo that's extream agreeable 
and chatming, infomuck that to me they ſeem to do whar 
was once faid by Xenophon, to'make a Man even to for- 
get the Joysof Love, fo.powerful and overcoming is the 
Pleaſures they bring us, of which theſe Gentlemen have 
not the 'leaſt ſhare, nor do they io much as'pretend or 
defire to have any, But while they are:finking and de- 
preſſing ' their contemplative part into .the Body, and 
dragging it down by their ſenſual and inremperate Ap- 
petites, as by ſo many Weights of Lead; they make 
rhemſelves2appear little better than Hoſtlers or (Graziers, 
that ſtill ply their Cattel :with Hay, Straw- or : Grafſs; 
lookirig upon luch Provender as the propereſt and meet- 
eſt Food for them : And is-it not een thus they would 
{will the 'Mind with the Pleaſures of the Body; as Hog- 
herds do their Swine,” while they will nor allow it can be 
gay any longer (c) than it is hoping, ſenfing'or remem- 
bring ſomething that: refers to the Body, but will not 
have it-*either to receive or;ſeek for any-.congenial Joy 
or Satisfaction from within -it ſelf 2 Tho what can be 
more abſurd 'and unreafonable,. than when thereare two 
things that: go-to make up the Man, a-Body. and a Soul, 
and the/ Soul beſides barh the Prerogative: af. governing 
that-the Bydy ſhould have its peculiar, .natural and pro- 
per Good,' and the Soul'none at all, but mu{t {ir gazing 
at the» Body, and fimper 'atirs Paſfions; -as it ſhe were 
plea#d/ahd affected with.them, tho indeed:{h> be all the 
while! wholty untouchY: and .tinconcern'd, '23 having no- 
thing. of her own to+chuſe, defire or take delight in ? 
For'they- ſhould either pull :oft the Vizoer quite, and ſay 
plainlyy That man is al \Body, (as ſome of. them do, that 
rake- away all Mental Being) or, it they will allow usto 
have-rwo diſtinct Natures, they ſhould then, leave to each 
its' proper Good and. Emil, agreeable and diſag 'cealls ; 
as We find it to be with our Senſes, each of -whick 13 pe« 


oiary adapted to its own Senlible, tho they fuil very 
O 4. ſtrangely 
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ſtrangely intezcommune one with another, Now the In- 
tellect is the proper Senſe of the Minds, and therefore 
that it ſhould have no congenial.- Speculation, Move- 
ment, or Aﬀectoin of its own,. the attaining to which 
ſhould be matter of Complacency to it, is the moſt ir- 
rational thing in the World; If ] have not, by Fore, 
unwittingly done the Men wrong, and been my felt 
impos'd upon by ſome that may perhaps have calumnia- 
ted them. ThenT faid ro: him, it we may be your Judges, 
you have not; yea, we muſt acquir you from having 
ofter'd them the. leaſt indignity ; and therefore pray diſ- 
patch the reſt of your Diſcuurſe with Aſſurance. How ! 
{aid I, and ſhall not Ariſtodemus then ſucceed me, if you 
are tird our your ſelf 2 Ariftodemus ſaid, with all my 
Heart, when you are as much tir'd as he is; but ſince 
you are yet in your vigour, pray. make uſe of your ſelf, 
my noble Friend; and don't think. to pretend wearineſs. 
Theon then replied, What is :yer: behind, I muſt confeſs, 
1s very eaſy,” it being but to. go- over the ſeveral Plea- 
fures contained in that part.of Life that conſiſts in Action. 
Now themſelves ſomewhere'fay, That there is: far more 
Satisfaftion” in \deing, than in \receiving Good ; and” Good 
may be done many times, it's true, by Words, but the 
moſt and 'greatdt part of Good,' confiſts in Action, ag 
the very name of Bencficence:tells us, and themſelves 
alſo atteſt. For:you may. remember, continued he, we 
heard this Gerizleman tell us_ (4); by: now, whae Words 
Epicurns utter'd, .and what:Lettersjhie ſent to: his-Friends, 
applauding and: magnifying. Metrodorus, how bravely, and 
like a Spark (+) he quitted the Gy, and went: down to 
the Port Pireeum, to relieve Mitres thy $4ian, and this, 
though Metrodorus did not then do' any thing at all. What 
and how great then may we preſume the Pleaſure. of Plato 
to have been (f) when Dion by. the meaſures he gave 
him, Depoſed the 'T'yrant Diozy/ius , and (et Sicily at Li- 
þerty ? And what the Pleaſures of Ari/torle when " » 

: Ut 
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built his Native City S-agra, then levell'd with the ground, 
and brought back its exiPd Inhabitants 2 And what the 
Pleaſures of Theophraſtus and of Phidias, when they cut 
off the T'yrants of their reſpetive Countrys 2 For what 
need a Man recount to you, who fo well know it, how 
many particular Perſons they reliev*d, not by ſending them 
a little Wheat, or a meaſure of Meal (as Epicurus did to 
ſome of his Friends) but by procuring Reſtoration to 
the Baniſh'd, Liberty to the Impriſon'd, and Reſtitution 
of Wives and Children to thoſe that had been bereft 
of them? But a Man could not that would paſs by the 
ſottiſh ſtupidity of the Man, that though he tramples 
under Foot , and vilifes the great and generous Actions 
of Themiſtocles and Mzltades, yer writes theſe very words 
to his Friends about himſelf. (g) Tou have given a very 
gallant and noble Teſtimony of your care of me, in the provi= 
ſion of Corn you have made for me, and have declar d your 
Afﬀetion to me by Signs that mount to the very Skies. So 
that ſhould a Man bur take that poor parcel of Corn 
out of the great Philoſophers Epiſtle, it might ſeem to 
be the recital of ſome Letter of Thanks for the Delivery 
or Preſervation of all Greece, or of the Commons of 
Athens : We will now forbear to mention that Nature 
requires very large and chargeable Proviſions to be 
made for the accompliſhing of the Pleaſures of the Bo- 
dy ; nor can the heighth of Delicacy be had in Fru- 
mentry and Lentile Pottage , but Volupruous and Sen- 
ſual Appetites expect coltly Diſhes, Thaſian Wines, Per- 
fumed Unguents, and varieties at Paſtry Works, 


And Cakes by Female hands wrought artfulh, 
Well fteep't ith Liquor of the Goldwing*d Bee. 


And beſides all this, handſom young Laſles roo; (4) Such 
as Leontion, Boidion, Hedeia and Nihiaion, that were wont 
to rome about in (z) Epicurus's Philolophic Garden. But 
now ſuch Joys as ſuit the Mind muſt undoubtedly be 

grounded 
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grounded upon a Grandeur of ACtions, and a fplendor 
of Worthy Deeds, if Men would not ſeem' little, un- 
generous and puerilz, but on the contrary, bulky, firm 
and brave. But for a Man to be Elared (4) for his 
ſweet and pretty humour, like Tarpaulins upon the Feſti- 
vals of Venus, and to vaunt himſelf for that when he 
was fick of an Astes, he notwithſtanding call'd his 
Friends together to certain Collations, and grudged not 
his Dropſy the ſatisfaction of good Liquors, and becauſe 
when he call'd to remembrance the laſt words of Neocleg, 
he was melted with a peculiar ſort of Joy, intermixt 
wih Tears, no Man in his right Senſes would call theſe 
true Joys or Satizfaftions. Nay, I-will be bold to fay, 
that if ſuch a thing, as (7) that they call a Sardinian or 
grinning Laughter, can happen to the Mind it is to be 
found in theſe forcings and crying Laughters. Bur if 
any will needs have them till call'd by the names of Joys 
and SatisfaCtions ; let him 'but yet think how far they 
are exceeded by the Pleaſures that here enſue, 


Our Counſels have proud Sparta's Glory clipe, 
And, | 


Stranger, this is his Country, Rome's great Star. 


And again this, E. 
IT know not which to gueſs thee, Man or God. 


Now when I ſet before my eyes the brave Atchieyments 
of ThraGbulus, and of Pelopidas, and Ariſtides engag'd 
at Platze and Miltiades at' Marathon, I am here con- 
ſtrain'd with Herodotus to declare it my Opinion, That 1 
an aftive ſtats of life, the Pleaſure far exceeds the Glory. 
And (m) Epaminondas herein bears me witneſs alſo, when 
he faith (as is reported of him ; ) That the greateſt ſatis- 
fattion he ever rectiv'd in his Life, was that his Father and 
Mether had liv'd to fee the Tropby ſet up at LeuQtra, when 


himſelf was General. Let us then compare wuh Epami- 
: w$rY 
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nondas's,  Epicurus s Mother, rejoicing that ſhe had liv'd to 
fee her Son cooping himſelf up in a little Garden, and 
getting Children in common with Po{enus upon (0) the 
Strumpet of K yz1cum. As for Metrodoruss both Mother 
and Siſter, how extravagantly rejoicd they were at his 
Nuptials, appears by the Letters he wrote ro his Brother 
in anſwer to his, that is, out of his own Books : Nay, 
they tell us, bellowing, they have not only liv'd a Life 
of Pleaſure, bur alſo exult and fing Hymns in the Praiſe 
(o) of their own Living. "Though when our Servants 
celebrate the Feſtivals of Saturn, or go in Proceſſion at 
the time of the rural Bacchanals, you would ſcarcely 
brook the hollowing and din they make, while the in- 
remperateneſs of their Joy, and their inſenſiblenefs of 
Decorum, make them a& and ſpeak ſuch things as thele, 


Lean down Boy ? why doſt fit ? Let's tope like mad. 
Here's Bely-Timber ſtore ; ne*re ſpare it Lad: 
Straight theſe Huzza like wild : One fills up Drink ; 
Another plaites a Wreath, and crowns the brink 
O'th teeming Bowl. Then to the verdens Bays, 

(p All chant rud? Carolls in Apollo's Praiſe ; 
While one with forced Notes on Hauboy toots , 

Till he from Bed his pretty Conſort hots. 


And are not -Merrodorus's words ſomething like ro theſe 
when he writes to his Brother thus ; I: is none of our buſi- 
neſs to preſerve the Greeks, or to get them to beſtow Gar- 
lands upon us for our Wit ;, but to Eat well, and Drink, good 
Wine, Timocrates, ſo as' not to offend, but pleaſure our 
Stemachs, And he faith again, in fome other place in 
the lame Epiltles; How gay and bow aſſured was I (p) when 
T had once learn'd of Epicurus the true way of gratifying 
my Stomach ; for, believe me, Philoſopher T'imocrates, our 
prime god lies at the Stomach. (r) In brief, theſe Men 

raw out the dimenſions of their Picaſures, by the Sto- 


mach {olely, as both its Centre and Circumference, And 
the 


— 
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the Truth is, it is impoſſible for thoſe Men ever to par- 
ticipate of Generous and Princely Joy, and ſuch as en- 
kindles a height of Spirit in us ({) and ſends forth to 
all Mankind an unmade Hilariry, and calm Serenity, thar 
have taken upa fort of Life that?s Confined , Unſocial, 
Inhuman, and Un-inſpir'd towards the eſteem of the 
World, and the love of Mankind. (2) For the Soul of 
Man is not an abjeR, little, and ungenerous thing , nor 
doth it extend its deſires, (as Pourcontrels do their Claws,) 
unto eatables only, {u) yea, theſe are in an inſtant of 
time taken off by the leaſt plenitude ; but when its Ef- 
forts towards what's Brave and Generous,and the Honours 
and Carefles that accrue there from, are now in their 
conſummate vigour ; this Life's duration cannot limit 
them, bur the deſire of Glory, and the love of Man- 
kind graſp at whole Eternity ; and wreſtle with ſuch 
Actions and Charms as bring with them an ineffable 
Pleaſure, and fuch as good Men, though never ſo fain, 
cannot decline, they meeting and accoſting them on all 
ſides, and ſurrounding them about, while their being 
beneficial to many , occaſions Joy to themſelves, 


As he paſſes through the throngs # th City, 
All gaze upon him as ſome Deity. - 


For he that can fo affe&t and move other Men, as ta 
fill them with Joy and Rapture, and to make them long 
to touch him and ſalute him, cannot but appear even 
to a Blind-man to poſſeſs and enjoy very extraordinary 
Satisfations in himſelf: And hence it comes that ſuch 
Men are both indefatigable and undaunted in ſerving 
the Public ; and we ſtill hear ſome ſych Words from 
them, 


(w) Thy Father got Thee for the Common Good ; 
And, 
Let's not give off to benefit Mankind. 


But 
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But what- need I inſtance in thoſe that are conſummate= 
ly good? For, if to one of the midling rank of bad 
Men, when he is juſt a dying, he that hath the Power 
over him ; whether his God or Prince, ſhould but allow 
him one Hour more, upon condition , that after he hath 
ſpent that either in ſome Generous Action or Senſual En- 
joyment, he ſhould then preſently Die, who would in 
this time chuſe rather to accompany with Lais, or drink 
Wine from Cape Ariuſion, than diſpatch Archias, and res 
ſtcre the Athenians to their Liberties ? For my part I be- 


 lieve none would : For I ſee that even common Sword- 


players, if they are not utter Brutes and Savages, but 
Greek Born, when they are to enter the Liſt, though 
there be many and very coſtly Diſhes ſet before them, 
yet rake more content in employing their time in com- 
mending their poor Wives to ſome of their Friends, 
(x) yea, and in conferring Freedom on their Slaves, than 
in gratifying their Stomachs, (3 But ſhould the Pleaſures 
of the Body be allow'd to have ſome extraordinary mat- 
ter in them, this would yet be common to Men of ACti- 
on and Buſinels. 


For they can eat good Meat, and red Wine drink ; 


Ay, and entertain themſelves with their Friends, and 
perhaps with a greater reliſh too, after their Engagements 
and hard Services, as did Alexander and Ageſilaus, and 
and by Fove, Phocion and Epaminondss too, than theſe Gen- ' 
tlemen who anoint themſelves by the Fire-{ide, and are 
gingerly rock't about the Streets in Sedans : yea, thoſe 
make but ſmall account of ſuch Pleaſures as theſe, as be- 
ing compris'd in thoſe greater ones. For what ſhould a 
Man mention Epaminondas's denying to Sup with one 
when he ſaw the Preparations made, were above 
the Man's Eſtate, but frankly told his Friend, I 
thought you had intended a Sacrifice and not a Debauch, when 
Alexander himlſelt retus'd Queen Ada's Cooks , telling her 
he 
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he had better ones of his own, to wit, Traveling by Night for 
his Dinner, and a light: Dinner for his Supper ; and when 
Philoxenus writing to him about ſome handſom Boys, and 
deſiring to know of him whether he would have him 
buy them for him, was within a ſmall matter of being 
diſcharged his Office for it : and yet who might better 
have them than he 2 Bur as Hippocrates faith, that of two 
pains, the leſſer is obſeur'd by the greater ; ſo the pleaſures 
that accrue from Action, and the love of Glory while 
they chear and refreſh the Mind, do by their Tranſcen-. 
dency and Grandeur, obliterate and extinguiſh the infe- 
riour fatisfaCtions of the Body. If then the remembring 
of former good things (as they afhrm) be that which 
moſt contributes to a pleaſurable living, not one of us 
will then credit Epicurus, when he tells us, That while he 
was dying away in the midſt of the ſtrongeſt Agonies and Di+ 
ſtempers, he yet bore himſelf up. with the memory of the Plea- 
fares he formerly enjoyzd. For a Man may better ſee the re- 
ſemblance of his own Face in a troubled Deep or a Storm, 
than a ſmooth and ſmiling remembrance of paſt Plea- 
ſure in a Body tortur'd with ſuch lancing and rending 
pains. But now the memories of palt Actions no Man 
can put from him that would. For, did Alexander think 
you {or indeed how could he pofſibly ?) forget the Fight 
at Arbela, or Pelopidas the T yrant Leontiadas : Or The- 
miſtocles, the Engagement at Salamis ? For the Athenians 
to this very day keep an Annual Feſtival for {a) the Bat- 
tel at Marathon z and the Thebans for that at LeuQra; and 
ſo, by Fove, do we our ſelves (as you very well know) for 
that which Diophantus gaind at Hyampolis , and all Phocis 
is filled with Sacrifices and public Honours: Nor is 
there any of us that's better ſatisfy'd with what himſelf 
hath either eaten or drunk , than he is with what they 
have atchievd: (b) It is very caſte then to imagin wh .c 
reat Content, Satisfaction and Joy, accompanied the 
Authors of cthefe Actions in "their Life-time ; when the 
w. very 
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very Memory of them hath not yet after Five Hundred 
Years and more loſt its Rejoycing Power. The truth is, 
Epicurus hilmfelt allows there are ſome Pleaſures deriv'd 
from Fame : And indeed why ſhould he not, when hum- 
ſelf had ſucha Furious Lechery and Rigling after Glory ; 
as made him not only to difown his Maſters, and ſcuffle 
about Syllables and Accents (c) with his Fellow Pedanr 
Damocrates (whoſe Grammar Rules he ſtole verbatim) 
and to tell his Diſciples there never was a Wiſeman in the 
World beſides himſelf ; but alſo ro put it in Writing, how 
Colotes perform d Adoration to him, as be was one day Philoſo- 
phizing, by touching his Knees ;, And that his own Brother 
Neocles was uſed from a Child to ſay, There neither is, nor 
ever was in the World, a wiſer Man than Epicurus:: But 
you mult know his Mother had juſt fo many Atoms with- 
in herg2as when they came together, produc'd a compleat 
Wile-Man. May not a Man then, as Callcratides once 
faid of the Athenian Admiral Conon, that he Who'd the 
Sea, as well fay of Epicurus, that he balely and covertly 
forces and raviſhes Fame, by not enjoying her publicly, 
but ruffling and debauching her in a corner ? For as 
Mens Bodies are oft necefſitated by Famine, for want of 
other Food, to prey againſt Nature upon themſeives ; a 
like miſchief to this Vain-glory creates in Men's minds, 1: 
forcing them, when they hunger after Praiſe, and can- 
not obtain it from other Men, at laſt to commend them- 
ſelves. And do not they then that ſtand ſo well afteCted 
towards Applauſe and Fame themſelves, own they caft 
away very extraordinary Pleaſures, when they decline 
Magiſtrature, Public Offices, and the Favour and 
Conhdences of Princes, from whom Democyitus once 
faid, the grandeſt Bleſſings of Human Life are derived? 
For he will never induce any Mortal to believe , that he 
thar ebuld fo highly value. and pleaſe himſclt with the at- 
reſtation of his Brother Neocles, and the adoration of his 
Friend Covies, would 'n nor,'were be clapt by all the Greeks 
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at the Ohmpiads, go quite out of his Wits, and even 
hollow for Joy ; or, rather indeed be elated in the mar« 
ner ſpoken of by Sophocles : 


Puft like the Down of a gray-headed Thiſtle. 


If it be a pleaſing thing, than to be of a good Fame ; 
and on the contrary affliftive, to be of an ill one. Ir is 
moſt certain , that nothing in the World can be more in- 
famous than wart of Friendſhip , Idlenefi, Atheiſm, Debau- 
chery and Negligence. Now theſe are lookt upon by #ll 
Men, except themſelves, as the inſeparable Companions 
of their Party. But unjuſtly may ſome one fay : Be it 
ſo then ; for we conlider not now the Truth of the 
Charge, but what Fame and Reputation they are of in 
the World : And we ſhall forbear at preſent to mention 
the many Books that have been written to defame them, 
(d) and the blackening Decrees made againſt them by ſes 
veral Republics, for that would look like bitterneſs. But 
if the Anſwers of Oracles, the Providence of the Gods, 
and the tenderneſs and afteAtion of Parents to their Iflue; 
it Civil Policy, Military Order and the Office of Ma- 
giſtracy,be things to be look'd upon as delervedlyEſteem- 
ed and Celebrated; ir muſt of neceflity then be al- 
lowed alſo, That they that tell us, it 4s none of their buſi- 
neſs to preſerve the Greeks, but to Eat and Drink ſo as not to 
offend but pleaſure their Stomachs, are baſe and 1gnomini- 
ous Perſons ; and that their being reputed ſuch, muſt 
needs extreamly humble them, and make their Lives un- 
toward to them, if they take Honour and a good Name 
for any part of their Satisfaction. When Theon had 
thus ſpoken, we thought good to break up our Walk to 
reſt us a while (as we Were wont to do) upon the Benches: 
Nor did we continue any long ſpace in our Silence at 
what- was ſpoken 3 for Zayxippus taking bis Higt from 
what had been'faid, ſpake to us, Who wilkmake up 


that of the Diſcourſe, which is yet behind? for it hath 
TY not 
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not yet receiv'd its due concluſion ; and this Gentleman, 
by mentioning Divination and Providence , did in my 
Opinion ſuggeſt as much to us: for theſe People boalt 


that theſe very things do not the leaſt contribute to the 


providing of their Lives with Pleaſure,Serenity and Aﬀſu- 
rance ; fo that there muſt be ſomething faid to theſe too. 
Arsftodemus ſubjoin'd then and ſaid 3 As to Pleaſure, I 
think there hath been enough faid already to evince that, 
ſuppoſing their Doctrine ſucceſsful, and to attain its own 
Deſign, it yet doth but eaſe us of Fear, and a certain 
Superſtitious Perſuaſion, but helps us not to any Comtor: 
or Joy from the Gods at all ; nay, while it brings us to 
ſuch a ſtate, as to be neither diſquieted, nor pleaſed with 
them, it doth but render us in the ſame manner af- 
feed towards them, as we are towards the Fiſh in the 
Fyrcanian Sea, from which we expeCt neither good nor 
harm. But if ſomething more mult yet be added 
to what hath been already ſpoken, I think I may very well 
take ic from themſelves; and in the firſt place, whereas 
they quarrel extreamly with thoſe that would take away 
all Sorrowing, Weeping and Sighing for the Deaths of 
Friends, and tell them that ſuch unconcerncdneſs as ar- 
rives to an inſenſibility, proceeds from ſome other worſe 
caule, to wit, Inhumanity, exceſſive Vain-Glory, or prodigs- 
ous Fierceneſi ; and that therefore it would be better to be 
a little concern'd and affefted ; yea, (*) and to /iguor ones 
Eyes, and be melted, With other pretty things of the like 
kind, which they uſe foppiſhly to afte& and counterteir, 
that they may be thought tender and loving-hearted 
People. For juſt in this manner Epicurns exprelt him- 
ſelf upon the vecalion of the Death of ( f ) Hepeſtanax, 
when he wrote ro Doſithens the Father, and to Pyrſon the 
Brother of the Deceaſed Perſon ; for I fortuned very 
lately to run over his Epiſtles. And 1 fay, in imitation of 
them, that Atheiſm is no leſs an Evil than Inbumanity and 


Vain-glory, into which they would lead us, who take away 
P with 
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with Gods anger, the comfort we might derive from him. 
For it would be much better for us to have ſomething of 
the unſuiting paſfion of Dauntedneſs and Fear conjoin'd 
and intermixt with our Sentiments of a Deity, than while 
we fly from it, toleave our ſelves neither Hope, Content 
nor Aſſurance ia the enjoyment of our Good Things ; 
nor any recourſe to God in our Adverlity and Mis{or- 
tunes. We ought it is true, to remove Superſtition from 
the perfuaſion we have of the Gods, as we would the 
Gum from our Eyes; but if that be impoſſible, we muſt 
not root out and extinguiſh with it,. the belief which the 
moſt have of the Gods; nor is that a diſmaying and 
ſowr one neither, as thele Gentlemen feign, while they 
libel and abuſe the Blefled providence, repreſenting her 
as the Hag that rides Children ; or, as ſome Fell and Tra- 
gic Fury: Yea, I muſt tell you, there are ſome in the 
W orld that fear God in an Exceſs,for whom yet it would 
not be better not ſo to fear him. For, while they dread 
him as a Governour, that is gentle ro the Good, and 
ſevere to the Bad, and are by this one fear, which makes 
them not to need many others, {g) freed from doing ill, 
and brought to keep their Wickednels with them in quiet, 
and as it were in an enfeebled languor, they come hereby 
to have leſs diſquier than thoſe that indulge the pra- 
&tice of ir, and are raſh and daring in it ; and then pre- 
ſently after fear and repent of it. Now that diſpoſttion 
of Mind which the greater and ignorant part of Man- 
kind, that are not utterly bad, are of rowards God, hath, 
its very true, conjoined with the regard and honour they 
pay him, a kind of anguiſh and aſtoniſht dread, which 
is alſo called Superſtition ; but notwithſtanding this, the 
good Hope and gay Hilarity that attends it, is ten thou- 
ſand times (bh) more and greater than ir, while it both im- 
plores and receives the whole benefic of Proſperity and 
goud Succeſs from the Gods only. And this is mani- 
telt by the greateſt tokeas that can be ; for neither do 
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the Diſcourſes of thoſe that wait at the Temples, nor the 
good times of our Solemn Feſtivals, nor any other, ei- 
ther Actions or Sights, more recreate and delight us than 
what we ſee and do about the Gods our ſelves, while we 
aſſiſt at the public Ceremonies, and join in the Sacred 
Balls, and attend at the Sacritices and Initiations. For 
the Mind is not then fGrrowtul, demiſs and heavy, as if 
ſhe were addreſſing to certain 'I'yrants or cruel Tortu- 
rers, as otherwile "the wou!d be ; bur on the contrary, 
where ſhe is moſt appreheni1ive and fulleſt perfwaded the 
Divinity is preſent, there ſhe molt of ail throws off Sor- 
rows, Tears and Penliveneſs, and E her ſelf looſe to 
whar's plealing and agreeable,to the very degree of Tip- 
fineſs, Frolic and Laughter ; in amorous Concerns, as 
the Poet faid once : 


When O!d Man and O!d Wife think of Loves Firez, 
Their Frozen Breaſts will ſwell with new D:/ires, 


() But now in the public Proceffions and Sacrifices, not 
only the O!d Man and the O!d Wife , nor yet the poor 
and mean Man only ; but alſo, 


The Dufty thick Lepg'd Drab that turns the Mill : 


And Houſhold-Slaves and Day-Labourers are ſtrangely 
elevated and tranſported with Mirth and Jovialry. Rich 
Men as well as Princes are uſed at certain times to make 
Public Entertainments, and to keep Open- Houſes : Bur 
the Feaſts they make at the Solemnities and Sacrifices, 
when they now apprehend their Minds to approach nea- 
reſt the Divinity, have conjain'd with the Honour and 
Veneration they pay him, a much more tranſcending 
Pleaſure and Satisfation. Of this, he that hath re- 
nounc'd God's Providence hath not the leaſt ſhare ; for 
what recreates and chears us at the Feſtivals, is ol. the 
ſtore of good Wine and Roalt-meat, bur the good Hope 
and Perſwalion, that God is there preſent and propitijcus 
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to us, and kindly accepts of what we do. '-F rom ſome 
of our Feſtivals we exclude the Flute and Garland ; but 
if God be not preſent at the Sacrifice, as the folemnity of 
the Banquet; the reſt is but unhallowed, unfeaſt-like 
and uninſpired, Indeed the whole is but ungrateful and 
irkfom to ſuch a Man; for he asks for nothing at all, 
bur only aQts his Prayers and Adorations for fear of the 
Public, and utters expreſſions contradictory to his Philo- 
ſophy. And when he ſacrifices, he ſtands by, and looks 
upon the Prieſt as he kills the Offering, but as he doth 
upon a Butcher ; and when he hath done, he goes his 
way, faying, 


To Bribe the Gods I ſacrificd my beſt, 
But they ne'er minded me, nor my Requeſt. 


For ſuch a meen Epicurus would have us to put- on, and 
not to fret-and vex our ſelves at the Multitude for being 
pleaſed with ſuch Things, but become other Men in do- 
ing them ; and our ſelves again in diſliking them. For, 
as Euenus faith, 


No Man can Love what he is made to do. 


For which very Reaſon they think the Superſtitious are 
not pleaſed in their Minds, but in Fear while they at- 
tend at the Sacrifices and Myſteries; though they them- 
ſelves are in no better condition, if they do the fame 
Things out of ' Fear, and partake not neither of as great 
good-Hope as the others do ; but are only fearful and 
unealie, leaſt they ſhould come to be diſcovered, and 
therefore cheat and abuſe the Public, upon whoſe ac- 
count it-is that they compoſe the Books they write about 
th Gods and the Divine Nature, 


Involved, with nothing truly ſaid, 
But all a round inveloped : 


And 
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And hiding out of Fear the real Opinions they contain. 
And now after the two former Ranks of ill and common 
Men; we wall in the third place conſider (4) the beſt 
ſort, and moſt belov'd of the Gods, and what great 
fatisfaRtions they reccive from their (/) clean and gene- 
rous Sentiments of the Deiry, ro wit, That he is the 
Prince of all good Things, and the Parent of all Things 
brave; and can no more do an unworthy thing, than he 
can be made to ſuffer it; For he is Good, and he that 
is Good, can upon no account fall into Envy, Fear, 
Anger or Hatred; for neither is it proper to a hot thing 
to cool, but to heat ; norto a good thing to do harm. 
Now Anger is by Nature at the fartheſt diſtance imagi- 
nable from Complacency, and Spleeniſhneſs from Placid- 
nefs, and Animolity and Turbulence from Humanity 
and Kindneſs. For the latter of theſe proceed from 
Generolity and Fortitude, but the former from Impo- 
rency and Baſeneſs. (m) The Deity is not therefore con- 
ſtrained by either Anger or Kindnefles ; but that is, be- 
cauſe it is natural to it to be Kind and Aiding, and une 
natural ro be Angry and Hurtful. Burt the great Fore, 
whoſe Manſion is in Heaven, is the firſt that deſcends 
downwards, and orders all Things, and takes the care 
of them. But of the other Gods one is ſurnam'd the 
Diſtributer, and another the Mild, and a third the Averter 
of Evil ; and According to Pindar, 


\n) Phoebus who whirles his winged Chariot 
Through Heavens waſte void, mas by great Jove defixn'd 
Of all the Gods to be to Man moſt kind, 


And Diogenes faith, That all things are the Gods : and 
Friends have all things Common ;, and good Men are the Gods 
Friends; and therefore it is imapoſſible, either that a Man. be- 
loved of the Gad ſhould not be happy ; or, that a wiſe and 4 
Juſt Man (0) fhould not be beloved of the Gods. Can you 
chiak thea that they that take away Providence, need 
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any other Chaſtiſementr, or that they have not a ſufficient 
one already, when they root out of themſelves ſuch vaſt 
Sarisfa&tion and Joy, (p) as we thar ſtand thus afteted 
towards the Deity have 2 Metrodorus, Polyenus and Ari- 
» flobulus were ( q P the Confidence and Rejoyeing of Epicurus ; 
the better part of which he all his Lite-tim-, either ar- 
rended upon in their SicknefJzs, or lamenied at their 
Deaths. And did Lycurgus, when he was ſaluted. by the 
Delplic Prophereſs, 


Dear Friend to heav nly Jove, and al! the Gott : 


And Socrates when he helieved that a certain [);vinity 
was uſed out of kindneſs ro Diſcourſe him; «11 Pirdar 
when he heard (-) Pan, fing one cf the Sonnets ne nad 
compoſed, but a little rej»yce think you? Or Phormio 
when he thought he had treated (5) Caſtor and Pollux 
at his Houſe ? Or Sophecles, when he entertained (te) Af- 
culapins, as both himſelf believed, and others i-o, that 
thought the ſame with him, by reaſon of the Ay zri- 
tion that then happened 2 What Opinion Hermogenes had 
of the Gods, is well worth the recounting i:. iis very 
own words, For theſe God, ſaith he, who know all things, 
and can do all things, are fo friendly and loving to me, that 
becauſe they take care of me (u) I never eſcape them either 
by Night or by Day, where-ever I go, or whatever I am about: 
And becauſe they know before band what iſſue every thing will 
have, they ſignifie it to me by ſending Angels, Vaices, Dreams 
and -Preſages. Very amiable things muſt thoſe be that 
come to us from the Gods ; but when theſe very things 
come by the Gods too, this is what occaſions vaſt Satis- 
faction, an unſpeakable Aſſurance, a ſublimity of Mind, 
and a Joy that (w) like a ſmiling brightneſs, doth as 
Ir 'were gild over our good Things with a Glory. 
But now 'thoſe that are perſwaded otherwiſe, obſtruct 
the very ſweeteſt part of their Proſperity, and leave 
themlelves nothing to turn 'to' in their Adverſity ; but 
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when they are in Diſtreſs, look only to this one Re- 
fuge and Port, Diſſolution and DÞſenſibility 3 juſt as it in 
a Storm or 'Tempelt at Sea, ſome one ſhuuld, (x) to 
hearten the reſt, ſtand up and fay to them ; Gentlemen, 
the Ship hath never a Pilot in it; nor will Caftor and 
Pollux come themſelves to aſlwage the Violence of the 
beating Waves, or to lay the ſwift Careers of the Winds ; 
yer I can affure you there is nothing at all to be dread- 
ed in all this; for the Veſlel will be - immediatei'y ſwa!- 
lowed up by the Sea, or elſe will very quickly fall off 
and be daſhrt in pieces againſt the Rocks. For this. is 
Epieurus's way of Diſcourſe to Perſons under grievous 
Diſtempers and exceffive Pains. Doſt thou hope for any 
good from the Gods for thy Piety? It 4s thy Vanity ; for the 
bleſſed and incorruptible Being, is not conſtrain'd by either An- 
gers or Kimadneſſes. Doſt thou fancy ſomething better after 
this Life than what thou baſt here? Thou doſt but deceive 
thy ſelf (y) for what is diſſolved hath no ſence ; and that 
which hath no ſenſe, is nothing to us. Ay, but how comes 
it then, my good Friend, that you bid me eat and be 
merry ? Why, by Jove, becauſe he that is in a great Storm 
cannot be far off a Shipwrack; and your extream Dolours will 
ſoon Land you upon Deaths ſtrand. "Though yet a Paſſenger 
ar Sea, when he is got off from a ſhatter d Ship, will 
ſtil buoy himſelf up with ſome jirtle hope that he may 
drive his Body to ſcme Shore, and ger out by ſwimming ; 
but now the poor Soul according to theie Mens Philo- 
ſophy. 


Is ne'er more ſeen without the hoary Main. 


Yea, ſhe preſently evaporates, diſperſes and periſhes, 
even before the Body it ſelf ; ſo that it feems her great 
and exceſſive rejoycing, mult be only for having learned 
this one ſage and divine Maxim, "That all her Misforiunes 
will at laſt determine in her own Deltruction, Diflolution 
and Annihilation» But ( ſaid he, lovking upon me) 1 
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ſhould be impertinent, ſhould I fay any thing upon this 
Subje& xz) when we have heard you but now diſcourſe fo 
fully sgainft thoſe that would perſwade us that Epicurus's 
Doctrin about the Soul, renders Men more diſpoſed and 
better pleaſed to dic, than Plaro's doth. ZYeuxippus there- 
fore {ubjoyn'd and ſaid ; and muſt our preſent Debate be 
left then unfiniſhr, becauſe of that? or ſhall we be afraid 
ro oppole that Divine Oracle to Epicurus ? No, by no 
means, I faid 3 and Empedecles tells us that, 


IVoat*s very good, claims to be beard twice. 


Therefore we mult apply our ſelves again to them ; for 
] think he was not preſent at our former Diſcourſe ; but 
if he was, he is a young Man, and needs not fear be- 
ing charged by theſe young Gentlemen, for having a bad 
Memory. Then Theon, like one conſtrain'd, faid, Well 
then, it you will needs have me to go on with the 
Diſcourſe, 1 will not do as you did, Ariſtodemus : for 
you were ſhy of repcating what this Gentleman ſpoke, 
bur I ſhall nor fcruple co make uſe of what you have 
ſaid ; for I think indeed youdid very well divide Mankind 
into three ranks ; the firſt of wicked and very bad Men, 
rhe fecond of the vulgar and common fort, and the third 
of good and wife Men; the wicked and bad fort then, 
while they dread any kind of Divine Vengeance and 
Puniſhmenr ar all, and are by this deterred from doing 
Miſchief, and thereby erjoy the greater Quiet, will live 
both in more Pleaſure, and leſs Diſturbance for ir. And 
Epicurus is of Opinion, 'I hat the only proper Means ro keep 
Men from doing ill, is the fear of Pumſhments. So that we 
{hould crem tnem with more and more Superſtition ſtill, 
and raiſe up 2gainſt them, both from Heaven and Farih, 
Terrors, Chafms, Frights and Surmiſes, if there being 
amazed with ſuch things as theſe, will make them become 
the more tame and gentle. For it is more for their benefit 
ic be reftrained from CriminalActions by theFearsof whar 
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comes after Death, than to commit them, and then to live 
in perpetual Danger and Fear. As to the Vulgar ſort, be 
ſides their fear of what's in Hell, the hope they have con- 
ceived of an Eternity from the Tales and Fictions of the 
Ancients,and their great defire of Being,which is both the 
prime and ſtrongeſt of all others, exceeds in Pleaſure and 
ſweet content of Mind, that childiſh Dread. (a) And 
therefore when they loſe their Children, Wives or 
Friends, they had rather have them be ſomewhere, and 
remain till, though in Miſery, than they ſhould be 
quite deſtroyed, diflolved and reduced to nothing : And 
they are pleaſed, when they hear it ſaid of a dying Per- 
ſon, that he goes away, or departs, and ſuch other words 
as intimate Death to be the Soul's remove, and not de- 
 ftruftion. And they ſometimes ſpeak tkus, 


But T'll en there think, on my deareſt Friend. 
And thus, 


What's your command to HeQor, let me know, 
And to your dear old Priam, ere I po. 


And ( there ariſing hereupon an erroneous deviation?) 
they are the better pleaſed when they bury with their 
departed Friends, fuch Arms, Implements or Cloaths, as 
were moſt familiar to them in their Life-time, (b) as 
Mznos did the Cretan Flutes with Glaucus, 


Made of the ſhanks of a dead brindled Fawn. 


And if they do but imagin they either ask or defire 
any thing ot them, they are glad when they give it 
them. Thus Periander burnt his Queens Attire with her, 
becauſe he thought ſhe had ask'd for it, and complain'd 
ſhe was a cold. (c) Nor doth an Zeus, an 4ſcalaphus, or 
an Acheron much diforder them, whom they have often 


gratitned with Balls, Shews and Mulic (4) of every forr. 
But 
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But now all Men ſhrink at ſuch a face of Death,as diſmal, 


grim and dark, as carries with it inlenfibility, oblivion 
'and extinftion of Knowledge : And they are diſcompoſed, 
when they hear it ſaid of any one, he is periſht, or « gone, 
or he is no more; and they ſhew great unealineſs when 
they hear ſuch words as theſe : 


(e) Go to the Wd clad Earth he muſt, 
And. there lie ſhrivePd into Duſt. 

And ne'er more laugh, or drink, or hear 
The charming ſounds of Flute or Lyre. 


And taeſe, 


The Soul of Man, if once it ſlips 

The hedge of Teeth, and two pale Lips, 
Will never more return agam, 

Nor can bz catch'd or overtain. 


(f) Wherefore they muſt needs cut the very Throat: 
of them that ſhall with Epicurus tell them, JV/e Men were 
born once for all, and we cannot be born twice, {g) but our 
net being muſt laſt for ever. For this will bring them ro 
ſlipht their preſent Good as little, or rather irx-ed as nc- 
thing at all compared (b) with Everlaſtingne's ; and 
therefore to let ir paſs unenjoy'd and become wiinl'y 
negligent of Vertue and Action, as Men diſheartned and 
brought to a Contempt of theraſelves, as being but as it 
were of one days continuance and uncertain, and bara 
for no conſiderable purpoſe. For Infenfibility, Difſolu- 
tion and the Conceir, that what hath no ſenſe, is nothing 
20 us, doth not at all abate the fear of Death, bur rather 
helps ro confirm it : for this very thing is ic that Nature 
molt dreaded : 


But may you all return to Mould and Wt. 
To 
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To wit, the Diflolution of the Soul into what is 
without knowledge or ſenſe, which while Epicurus would 
have to be a ſeparation into Aromes and Void, he doth 
but further cut off all hope of Immortality ; ro compaſs 
which I can ſcarce refrain from ſaying, That all, both 
Men and Women, would be well contented to be worrt- 
ed by Cerberus, and to carry Water into () the Tub 
full of holes, ſo they might but continue in being, and 
not be exterminated. Though ( as [ ſaid before ) there 
are not very many that ſtand in fear of theſe things, 
they being bur the Tenets of Old Women, and the 
fabular Stories of Mothers and Nurſes ; and even they 
that do fear them, yet believe that certain Rites of Initt- 
ation and Purgation will relieve them, by which when 
they are cleanſed, (4) they ſhall Play and Dance in Hell 
fo; ever, in company With thoſe that have the priviledge 
of a bright Light, clear Air and the uſe of Speech ; 
but now to be deprived of Living, diſturbs all both 
Yourg and Oid. For, 


(1) We appear impatient Lovers of this Light, 
When it ſhines under Ground, and”s out of Sight ; 


As Enripides faith, Nor are we eafie, nor without Re- 
gret when we hear this, 


Him ſpeaking thus th Eternal brigluneſs leaves, 
IFhere Night the wearzed Steeds of day receives. 


And therefore it is very plain, that with the Belief of 
Immortality, they take away the ſweeteſt and greateſt 
hopes the vulgar fort have. And what ſhall we then 
think they take away from the Good, and thoſe that 
have led Pious and Juſt Lives, (m ) who expect no ill 
from thence, bur on the contrary moſt Glorious and 
Divinz Things ? For jn the firſt place, Gameſters are 
not uled to receive the Garland, before they _ yy 
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form'd their Exerciſes, but after they have conteſted 
and proved Victorious : In like manner, they that are 
perſwaded that good Men have the Prize of their Con- 
queſts here, after this Life is ended ; it is marvellous 
10 think to what a pirch of Grandeur their Vertue raiſes 
their Spirits, upon the Contemplation of thoſe Hopes ; 
among the which this is one, that they ſhall one day ſee 
thoſe Men that are now inſolent by reaſon of their 
Wealth and Power, and that fooliſhly flour at their 
Betters, undergo juſt Puniſhment, In the next place, 
none of the lovers of Truth, and the Contemplation of 
Being, have here their fill of them ; they having but a 
watry and puddled Reaſon to ſpeculate with, as it were 
through the Fogg and Miſt of the Body ; and yet they 
Rtill, like Birds, look upwards, as ready to take their 
flight to the ſpacious and bright Region; and endeavour 
to make their Souls expedite and light from things 
Mortal, (n) uſing for Philoſophy the ftudy of Death. 
Thus 1 account Death a truly great and accompliſhe 
good thing ; the Soul being to live there a real Life, 
which here lives not awaking Life, but ſuffers things 
molt reſembling Dreams. If then (as Epicurus faith) the 
remembrance of a dead friend be a thing every way compla- 
cent ; we may eaſily from thence imagin how great a 
Joy they deprive themſelves of, that think they do bur 
embrace and purſue the Phantoms and Shades of their 
deceaſed Familtars, that have in them neither Know- 
ledge nor Senſe ; but never expect to be with them 
again, nor te ſce their dear Father, and dear Mother, 
and {weet Wife; nor have any hopes of that Famili- 
arity and dear Converſe they have, that think of the 
Soul with Pythagoras, Plato and Homer: Now, what their 
fort of Paſſion is like to, was hinted at by Homer, when 
he threw into the midſt of the Souldiers, as they were 
engaged, the ſhade of Anew, as it he had been Dead ; 

geſt. an 
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and afterwards again preſented his Friends with him 
himſelf, 


Coming alive and well, as brish, az ever: 
At which be faith, 


They all were over-joyd, and left the ſhade, 
And him Embrac?%t himſeif. —— 


And ſhould not we then, when Reaſon ſhews us that 
a real converſe with Perſons departed this Life may 
be had ; and that he that loves, may both feel and be 
with the party that affes and loves him ; relinquiſh 
theſe Men that cannot ſo much as caſt off all thoſe airy 
Shades, and out-fide Barks, for which they are all their 
rime in lamenration and freſh AﬀiQtions. Moreover, 
they that look upon Death as the Commencement of 
another and better Life, if they enjoy good Things, 
- (s) are the better pleaſed with them, as expeCting much 
greater hereafter ; but if rhey have not things here ta 
their Minds, they do not much grumble at it ; but the 
hopes of thoſe good and excellent Things that are 
after Death, containing in them ſuch incfftable Pleaſures 
and ExpeQtances, wipe oft and wholly obliterate every 
Defect, and every Offence from the Mind, which as 
on a Road, or rather indeed in a ſhort deviation our 
of the Road, bears whatever befals ir with great caſe 
and mediocrity. But now, as to thoſe to whom Life 
ends in Inſenſibility and Diflolution, Death bringing nor 
to them a removal of Evils, though it be'affliting in 
both Conditions, yet is it more ſo co thoſe that live 
Profperouſly, than to fuch as undergo Adverlity : For 
it curs the latter but from an uncertain hope of doing 
better hereafter ; but irdeprives the former of a certain 
good 
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good, to wit, their pleaſurable living. And as thoſe 
Medicinal Potions that are not grateful to the Palate, 
but yer neceſlary, give {ick Men eaſe, but rake and 
hurt the well, juſt ſo ( in my Opinion) doth the Philoſo- 
phy of Epicurus, while in promiſes to thoſe that live miſe- 
rably a Death not happy ; and (p) to thoſe that do well, 
an utter extinCtion and diffolution of the Mind ; but quite 
obſtrudts the Comfort and Solace of the Grave and 
Wiſe, that abound with good Things, by throwing 
them down from a happy living into a deprivation of 
both Life and Being. From hence then it is manifeſt, 
that the Contemplation of the loſs of good Things 
will aflit us in as great a meaſure, as either the firm 
hopes or preſent Enjoyment of them recreate us. Yea, 
themſelves tell us, That their being freed from the fond ſur- 
miſe of inceſſant and endleſs Evils, leaves them the moſt aſſur d 
and complacent Good, to wit, the contemplation of their own 
Delivery ; and that Epicurus's DoArin effets this, by ſlop- 
ping the fear of 'Death in the $ oul's Diſſolution. It then 
deliverance from the expectation of infinite Evils, be a 
matter of greateſt Complacence ; how comes it not to be 
afflictive to be bereft of eternal good Things, and to 
miſs of the higheſt and moſt conſummate Felicity.? For, 
not to be, can be good for neither Condition ; but is 
on the contrary. both againſt Nature, and ungrateful to 
all that have a Being. Burt thoſe it eaſes of the Evils of 
Life, have, its very true, the want of Senſe to com- 
fort them for the Evil of Death, (4) while they, as it 
were, make their eſcape from Life. But on the other 
hand, they that change from good Things to nothing, 
ſeem to me-to have the moſt diſmaying End of, all, it 
putting a period to their Happineſs. For Nature doth 
-Not fear Inſenſibility, as the - entrance upon ſome new 
thing, but becauſe ir isthe privation of our preſent good 
Things; for though the deſtruction of all we can call 


ours, 
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ours, be in the accompliſhment nothing to vs, yet is it 
ſtill ſomething to us in the thoughts of ir. And Inſen- 
ſibility aMi&ts nor thoſe that are nor, when they arenor, 
but thoſe that are, when they think what damage they 
ſhall ſuſtain by ir, in the loſs of their Beings, and in 
being not ſuffered ſo much as to deſcend to Hell. Where- 
fore it is (7) neither the Dog Cerberus, nor the River 
Cocytus, that have made our Fear -of Death endleſs ; bur 
the threatned danger of not being, repreſenting it as im- 
poſlible for ſuch as are once extin& to ſhift back again 
into Being. For we cannot be Born twice ; and our not be- 
ing muſt laſt for ever, as Epicurus ſpeaks, For it our End 
be in not Being, and that be infinite and unalterable; 
then hath privation of Good fourd out an eternal Evil, 
to Wit, -a never ending inſen{iblenefs. Herodotus was 
much wiſer, when he {aid, That (f) God's having taſted 
the ſweet of Eternity, occaſions him to demean himſelf envi- 
ouſly in it, and eſpecially to thoſe that conceit themſelves happy, to 
whom pleaſure 1: but a bait for ſorrow, they being but permitted 
to taſte of what they muſt be depriv'd of. For what Solace, 
or fruition, or exul:ation would not the perpetually in- 
jxted Thought of the Soul's being diſperſt into Infinity, 
as into a certain hugs and vait Ocean, extinguiſh - and 
uell in thoſe that found their amiable Good and Beati- 
tude in Pleaſure ? But, and it ir be true (as Epicurns 
thinks it is ) that moſt Men die in very acute pain, 
then is the tear of Death in all reſpe&ts inconſolable ; 
it bringing us through Evils unto a deprivation cf Good. 
And yet they are: never wearicd with their brawling 
and dunning of all Perſons to take the eſcape of Evil 
for Good, and no longer to repute privation of Good 
for an Evil ; though yet they ſtili confeſs what we have 
aſſerted, that Death hath in it nothing of either good 
Hope or Solace 5 bur rhatall that's complacent and gaod 
1s then who!ly cxiinguiſhe :; at which time thoſe Men look 
for 
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for many amiable, great and divine Things, that con- 
ceive the Minds of Men to be unperiſhable and immor- 
ral, or at leaſt (z) to go about in certain long Revo- 
lutions of times, being one while upon Earth, and ano- 
ther while in Heaven, until they are at laſt («) diflolv'd 
with the Univerſe, and then, together with the Sun 
and Moon, ſublim'd into an intelletive Fire. So large 
a Field, and of fo great Pleaſures, Epicurus wholly cuts 
oft, when he deſtroys ( as hath been ſaid ) the Hopes 
and Graces we ſhould derive from the Gods, and by 
that extinguifhes, both in our ſpeculative Capacity, the 
defire of Knowledge, and in our Ative, the love of 
Glory ; and confines and abaſes our Nature to a poor 
narrow thing, and that not cleanly neither, to wit, 
the Content the Mind receives by the Body ; asit it 
were capable of no higher Good, than the eſcape of 
Evil 


The 
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THE 


TRANSLATOR: 
Emendations and Remarks, 


( a) A Lreaty put into writing. | In his Dialogue 4- 

. gainſt Colbres ; which though it be Printed af- 
ter chis in moſt of the Editions I have mer with, was yer 
written before it, and ſeems to me to be but ſome pars or 
Fragment of what's here fo often referr'd to. Belides 
theſe, and the 'Fra&t of Srperſtition, already render'd 
ihto Engliſh by me, he wrote ſeveral other Diſcourſes a+ 
gFainſt the Epictreans ; as may be {ten by the Catalogue 
of his Writings, ſet out by his Son Lamprias, and pub» 
1(ht in the Front of his Works, z. e. Again/# Epicurus's 
LeAures, That the Epicureans ſpeak greater Paradoxes thaw 
the Poets. Parallel Relations of Epicurean R:pugnances, both 
Grecian and Roman. Academic Exerciſes azainſt Epicus 
rus, concerning what's in our Power. Select Sentences ont of 
the Storcs and Epicureans, with their Confurations, But 
theſe are all loſt through the injury of Time. 

(b) Several things have happened. | The Text is, #342 
vor aAdoves 0 mermdry, to which I add 24321 to make 
up the ſenſe. Hermannus Criſerius renders aX« 0185 by 
Complura , as if he had read it Tae , and Mr. Amioe 
after him, Pluſieurs propos. 

(c) They ought not to run cmſorily. | He here prepares his 


Reader to expect 2 more than ordinary exactneſs m 1h; 1 


Diſcourſe. 
(4d) I am' ſins Heraclides, This is not the greai 
Platonic Heraclides , whole Lite we have in Diogenes 


Lairtius, and- that is menticn'd a little below among the; 
6 Phiofae 
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Philoſophers , libelled by Epicurus and Meerodorus ; but 
the famous Grammarian Heraclides, who was Diſciple to 
Didymus, and flouriſht at Rome in the times of Claudius 
and Nero and fo was contemporary with our Author. His 
curious Allegories upon Homer (ſeem'd to be hinted at by 
Plutarch in this Diſpute) are ſtil extant, at leaft ſome 
part of them. © 

(e) Buffooneries, Trollimgs. | The Buffooneries here men- 
tion'd, ſeem to be the peculiar charge of Ariſtozle, and 
to refer to the Hymn compoſed by hin in honour of his 
great Friend and Diſciple Hermias, whole Daughter Py- 
thias he Married, "This Hermias was originally a Ser- 
vant ro one Eubulus, a Grandee and Philoſopher in Bithy= 
7:44 ; but when Argtotle came acquainted with him, he 
was conſtituted by the great King of Perſia, Gover- 
nour, or (as the Greek ſtyle is) Tyrant of Atarneus, a 
ſmall Town in Myſia. Diogenes Latrtius hath oblig'd 
us with a Copy of this Hymn, which the Reader may 
peruſe at his leiſure ; though Azheneus will nor have it to 
be a Hymn, becauſe the word Pean is not in it. All 
that I can ſay, is, that Ariſtotle had his failings. Bur 
Turpe eſt Doftori, &c, Epicurus hath forgot, it ſeems, 
his own To Pzans to Madam Leontion, of which more 
anon. The Story of Hermias's being 4riſtotles Pathic, 
and of Ariſtotle's Marrying his Whore, and of his doing 
Sacrifice to her, was firſt raiſed by Lycon, and afterwards 
induſtriouſly propagated by Ariſtippus, and the Epicure- 
ans, and all the Drolls of that time; bur it was withal 
nervouſly refuted by Apelicon the Teian, in a particular 
Tract writ for that purpoſe, as the great Ariſtecles in- 
forms us. 

The Trollings refer to Socrates, whoſe witty, ſmooth 
and florid Expreſſion was, it ſeems, by Epicurus and his 
Friend Merrodorus ſtyled Anxu3ioues ; which is a word 
deduc'd from Aix»#3&, which was a imall Vial in which 


the Antients kept the ſweet Oils and Perfumes they were 
| | uled 
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uſed to anoint themſelves with, as the Painters did alfo 
their Colours. Suidas renders anuvz3; when uſed in a 
laudable ſenſe :by sJzeria, which is a Muſical Voice in 
pronunciation. I knew not how to render it better in 
this place than by Trollings, Mr. Amior's Vanitez is too 
laxe a word. 

Pythagoras is charged with Arrogance by reaſon of the 
ſublimicy of his Speculation, and the ſeverity of his Man- 
ners ; which together with the ſuſpicion many had that 
his Followers aim'd at Empire, was the cauſe that the 
Italians Maſfacred them all by a popular Inſurre&tion , 
and demoliſht their Colleges about the time of Socra- 
tes, after they had flouriſht abour two hundred and fifty 
Years. Of which ſee the incomparable Schefferus, in his 
Treatiſe , De natura & conſtitutione Philoſophie Italicay 
Printed at Opal. 


Vive, & amicitias ſemper cole, crimen ob iſtud 
Pythagoreorum periit Schola tota Sephorum. Aulon. 


As for the WWhorings here ſpoken of, they ſeem to be the 
proper charge of Protagoras, not only by the order of 
Names, but by the Character of the Man, of which 
I ſhall ſay more, when I come to ſpeak about the So- 
phiſts. 

Theophraſtus ard Heraclides are accuſed of Aſſaſſna- 
tion, for having freed their Countries from the 'T'yran- 
nies of Uſurpers, as will be ſeen in the proceſs of this 
Diſcourſe. And what wonder isit it Epicurus and Merro- 
dorus complemented them fo harſhly, when the latter of 
them (as our Author informs us in his Diſpute againſt 
Colotes,) charg'd the two renowned Heroes, Lycurgus and 
Solon, with having (as he calls it) dearizy pe, 1. E. a li- 
beral Doſe of Vain-glory; this he wrote 1a his Treatiſe of 
Philoſophy. 

The word that I have rerdred Whining Counterfei's, 
was underſtood by none of the Verlions that I have 

Q 2 mer 
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met with, except that of honeſt Philemon Holland, who 
rendred it Counterfeit Hypocrites, The ingenuous Mr, 
Amiot himſelf moſt ſenſeleſsly joins Gagvsrres and mavg2e- 
ps; together, and then renders them malheurenx corrupteurs. 
Theſe Gapusoyor you muſt know were a fort of Players ar 
Athens, that inſtruted others in Mournful Accents and 
Sighs, to fit them to be the Aftors of Tragedies. MiSwoug 
gizuToy Tots Papucoyats emuyAuusvors ixtivois Vvantermic , 
fairh Demoſthenes, 1. &e. Hiring your ſelf with thoſe Players 
they call Deep-ſighers. And 1 imagin they meant by this 
Nick-name to expoſe the Pyrrhenian Party, who were no- 
ted to be Melancholy Men, and not only of an un- 
acquieſcing, but alſo of a querulous and diflatished 'Tem- 
per; and this I think the rather, becauſe my Author's 
Nephew, Sextus of Cheronea, commonly called Empiri- 
cus (the only ſtanding Aﬀerter of that ancient Sect,) 
when he quarrels with Epicurus for his ſcurrilous refleti- 
ons upon his Pyrrhonzan Maſter Nauſiphanes, recites theſe 
very words out of one of his Epiſtles to the Phil:ſophers 
of Mitylene , 3:uas Id" %yws T3; Papugoyes x) a24mv Ws 
Few Tv Tv&VuorC vai 1. e. And 1 verily believe theſe 
whining Rogues well think me to be this Lump of Lights Diſ- 
ciple. 

The Cr9/s grain'd Fellows ſeem to be meant of the Fol- 
lowers of- Euclid of Megara, who from their vein of Diſ- 
puting and Arguing upon all Subjets pro and con, were 
ſtiled Dialeics and Eriſtics. And therefore I have alter- 
ed the Poetic word mavglipss into mavgloyspss which 
was the very Name that Epicurus was uſed to call theſe 
Megaric Philoſophers by, as both Laertius and Heſjchins 
Pluſtrius atteſt, "Theſe DialeFics were upon the main 
the very ſame with the Pyrrhonian Seekers or Sceptics, and 
therefore might very fitly be joined with them. 

As for Hipparchus, whether he be intended in the word 
Blockheads (Capuryrepancs) I cannot at preſent either af- 
frm or deny ; but it is not unlikely ; for he was a very 

CUTIOUS 
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curious Mathematician, and in this vyed with great Pla- 
zo himſelf. And the Epicureans had a peculiar Pique Ly 
gainſt the Mathematics, as you will ſee by and by.. 
might -here add, that beſides theſe, the Platoniſts were 
ſtiled by Epicurus Atopumoxonaxs, that is, Dionyſius s Tren- 
cher-Chaplains ; and Democritus Anefzer@; that is, Drea- 
mocritus ; and ſeveral others by the like Names. 

(f> Ariſtodemns then ſubjoin'd.} The Greek Text hath 
*AerorrAns for *Aexidyu©, by a miſtake of the Co- 
pyiſt, A4ritotle being freſh in his memory, and a more 
familiar Name than Ariftodemus. Cruſerius ſaw the Sip, 
and mended it in hi; Verſion, and fo did Mr. Amior at- 
ter him. This Ariſtodemus was a Very great Platoniſt, 
and one of Plutarch's intimate Familiars, 2s himſelf tells 
us Againſt Colotes. 

(2) . In ſo many Bookg.] I ſuppoſe in his Books of the 
Poets afterwards mentioned, 

(b) Our Fellows. | Here I read £Tmipors for £72pors, which 
is neceſſary to make it a Verſe, I wonder none of the 
Verſions faw it. 


Ale 370 ww 5 aln& inten wnſiminccs, 


(i) We'l prove.|] For amdd;u , I read emdiZou, 
without 33, as Paulus Petavius tound it in his Manu- 
(ccipt. 

( k) Pray propoſe.) For dul3s £ yeee, 1 read euTIc 
Aize # xpea, And in the next words, «mv for &my. 
90 Amor. dis-je. 

(1) But anſwer ou. ] To dmxgirouercs | add out of Pe- 
zavius's Manuſcript vyiy, 

(m) Perforated. | For xameTvreiuuiyey | read yamuree 
7pnutyoy. 

(n) In a manner. After #4 I read 44dv : for there 
needs a qualification. 

(0) As to pain. | For c I read 6%, | 

Q 3 (p) For 
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(p) For pain will not troll off.) Before 3au9e'v I read 
 ». Sodid Mr. Amiot when he tranſlated\, 'La deſtreſſe 
de la douleur na Ag de gliſſer et de couler ainſf, 

(4) Feeble and ſom pal 4] For &zv4s m I read &yis tr, 

(!) If we touch. ] For &v < aſorres, I read with Tur« 
nebus, Vulcobius and Bongarſins &v & mſwpey , and ſo have 
Xlander, Cruſerius and Amiot tranſlated ir; 

(1) To banter us.) So | render x«y2A;ys0or, The Ira- 
l;an Verſton of Gratia Maria Graty. Se pero non burla. 

(e) Afier ſhe hath once. | For my &%, I read ory £ &p, 
And this LeCtion appeareth neceſl; ary from Laertius, 'who 
reckons this among the xvi a, Iogeu, or prime opinions of 
Epicurus, 5. e. That pleaſure cannot augment in the Body, 
after that which pains through defett, for want of a compleat 
Indolence, is once remov'd, but only diver erfi fnes. 

(a) Large paſtures. For uezvo nua's, I read ed vows. 
So Xhander's Verſion. Oue ſono paſeols. Gratia Maria 
Gratij. 

 (w) For Ithac Iſle.) For 7 ay, I read with Turnebus, 
Vulcobius and Bongarjins » yd, as it is in Homer's Text, 


Non eft aptus Equis Inhace locus. Horace. 


(x) To paſs.) Here I inſert wendyres with the Italian 
Verlion, that hath Trapp ſane. 

(») 4 freſbo Cask for the Body.) The Text here is 
Nez wan Ts owpar© : for which Turnebus, Vulcobius and 
Bongarſins, together with Paulus Petavius's Manuſcript , 
read. deezywuan, which to. me is equally untintelligible. 
Nor do the Verſions at all relieve me. Hermannus Cru- 
ferius renders it, Vas defrutorium , Xy/ander, Colum ; Phi- 
lemon Holland, a Receptory : * and Gratia Maria Graty, Lana: 
bicco del corpo. What Amiat-read, is very uncertain, for 
he Paraphraſes. I have ventur'd however to change it in- 
to xagpudt, which (as. Budeas © tells us out of Athenens) 
ſignifies 'Tefta, or an Earthen Cath; in which ſenſe Hz: 
iner uſes the word MexC in. a. his Tenth Iliad. 

Mts niet tres | | TIowmay 
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S.0 bl , f A 
TloWmoy dl &< Keg hwy [44Iv mys7s 70 Rewlo. 


Where Enſtathius explains it by 73G, a Cask. 

(7) A freſh Pipe may. | Before Tipe? I inlert z4e2wis, or 
S940. 

(a) In his fancy. ] For & avro, | read & «md. 

(b) Tye Cyrenaics. | The Founder of this Sect was 
Ariſtippus of Cyrene, who was one of the Hearers of Se- 
crates, but carried away nothing from him but his admi- 
rable converſation, and good humour, ro which he at- 
rain'd even to a Perfection, or rather indead to a faulty 
exceſs ; for it inſenſibly engag'd him in a Parafitical and 
Senſual Life. He afterwards drew up ſuch a Moral, 
as might beſt correſpond witn his own Inclination and 
Practice, in which he made Pleaſure to be the urmoſt 
Deſign of Human Life. This was afterwards tran- 
ſcribed by Epicurus, though with leſs Wir, for want of 
$kill in the Sciences , which he greatly contemned for 
want of having them. The rother Dog ( Drogenes [ 
mean) was uſed to call Ariſtippus 62M yd, wve, i. e. 
the Royal Dog, becauſe he loved ro haunt the Courts of 
Priaces for Provant only, which he called Regibus uti. Ho- 
race drew our his Picture 1n this one Verſe, 


Qnnis Ariſtippum decuit color © ſtatus © res. 


(:) For it will nat perhaps ſeem ſtrange. | After jou; I 
inſert $£/4a wi for there is an apparent Flaw. 

(d) At what tims it ſeems little. For & wigs, I read 
8 Wikeg vn. 

(e) As to account it for their benefit. \ For aure24;im, 
I read with Pau/us Petavius $ Manuſcript oUY*760% 70 

(f) Neither doth 8: befit. | For zz I read 24%. 

(s) What one twitted Carneades with. | For iou@aTy 


7 KoepriZJvy, I read 5awwnT: - * Kegred. dry with H- 
YL 4 lander's 
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linder's Verſion. For I] fhnd no ſuch Man as Cormades 
nor is it, a likely Name. Carneades was a great Sceptic, 
and the Founder of that they call the New, or Third Aca- 
demy, which broughe the Socratic Philolophy to a per- 
feft Pyfrhonianilm. He was none of the modeſteſt 
Men in the World, and therefore may well enough be 
che Man. | Ks, 

) WAth Hedeia or Leontion-] Theſe were two of 
Epicurus*'s Miſtreſſes, of which more anon. 

(7) At what Twintieth day Feaſt. ] 'Yhe Followers of E- 
picurus were wont, belides their Maſter's Birth-Day, to 
keep the Twentieth day of each Month as a kind of 
Feſtival, or Sunday ; it may be becauſe it was facred 
to Apollo (for ſo the Etymologicum magnum tells us: ) from 
whence they were in ſcorn called Eicadiſte, 1. e. Twentieth 
day Men, as you may ſee in Atheneus. Menippus the Cy- 
2.ic, among other of his Writings mentioned by Laertis 
zz5, hath one inritled thus, Againſt the Birth-days of Epi- 
curus, and the Tiventieth-days celebrated by thoſe of his Par- 
2. Yea, Epicurus himſelf in his Laſt Will and Teſta- 
meat (which you have at Jarge in Lasrtius,) makes men= 
tion of a. Syod (that's his Word) to be held by his Fellow 
Ehzloſophers upon the Twentieth dzy of each Menth, 

(t) Oy good Health ] For wal ay, | read 22% I4'ay. 
50 Mr, Amiot, Ferme diſpoſition. 

(D As they term it.) For noi, I read $a07. 
| (m) Agathobalus. | T his is the ſame 1 ſuppoſe with 4» 
riſtobulns 11 Laertins. Epicurus had three Brothers, Neo- 
cles, Cheredemus. and Ariſftobulus, Al] Eniloſophers. Of 
which' Neeclzs wrote 4 Book of his own Se, as Suidas tells 
us ; and was the Author of the Sentence Az f1waxs, t. C 
Live concealed, which you find refuted by Plutarch, in a 
particular 'Tra&, in which you alſo find mention made 
ot the fore-faid Ariſtobulus. + | 

(z) Night to the ableſt.] For edi va mxTa the Baſil and 
Aldize Editions have & dc, av2e,” which Arnoldur Fer 
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ronus, ker P. ViRorius correCts od} va m«THy $16 ; the 
Verſe is out of Aſchylus's Suppliants. 

(0) They could never. ] For Jews, I read dyefere, 
So Cruſerius and Amiot in their Verſions. 

(p) The concurſions of Seas. ] The Text here hath 0zaas- 
ary eutexyuny, Which Xylander renders Maris pericula 3 
Cruſerius, Maris ſevitiam. Ferronus, Mare wocale. Amiot 
une Mer bruyante. | read it dwaawoy ovifegas : forT find 
Yea, in Sdas, as the Expoſition of the Word #zenZ : 
And the following Relative vg” ajs, ſhews the neceſlity of 
a Plural Antecedent. 

(9) Inhis Voyage to Lampſacus. ] Epicurus Was Born at 
Athens the Seventy Nine Olympiad, and about Seven years 
after the Death of Plato. His Parents were Neocles and 
Chereſtrata, of the Gergettian Precin&t, His Father Neo- 
cles was (as Strabo informs us) one of the Two Thouſand 
Poor that were ſent out by the Republic to plant in Samos. 
Where, after ſome ſmall acquaintance with the Pyrrho- 
nian Nauſiphanes, he began to play the Philoſopher him- 
{elf at his Parents Houſe, where to help to maintainthem 
he kept a Grammar School. Luum agelus eum non alerer, 
ut opinor, ludimagiſter Fuit, faith C Cicero, From thence he 
removed to Mitylene in the Ifle of Lesbos, where he ſet up 
a ſecond time for bath Schoo!-Maſter and Philoſopher ; 
and from thence he went to that fam*d Oracle of Pria+ 
pus, Lampſacus, where he had all his chiet Diſciples, 5. e. 
Metrodorus, Timocrates , Polyenus, and his dear Colothin ; 
called by Plutarch elſewhere, the young Gentlemen of Lamp- 
facus: And in fine, he returned home to Athens, where 
after a ſhort acquaintance with the Platonilt Pamphilus , 
whom he quickly learnt to deſpiſe, he let up an Academy 
of his own in his Garden. 

(r) In his Book againſt the Sophiſts.] Theſe Sophiits 
had their riſe in Protagoras, who had been ſometime a Dit- 
ciple of Democritus's ; but being (as is mcſt likely) dif- 


gulted with the O!d Man's Hypochandriac Melancholy, 
and 
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and over Intenſe Speculation ; he addicted himſelf to the 
more agreeable Studies of Language and Oratory; and 
afterwards came to Athens , where he ſet up a private A- 
cademy (and, as ſome fay, in the Houſe of Euripides the 
Tragedian) where for an hundred Mina a piece, he in- 
truſted young Gentlemen in Oratory, and the Art of 
diſputing ; upon which he was (4s we are told by Laer- 
zius) vulgarly known by the name of Sophia, or the Wit ; 
and Suidas tells us plainly, he was the firſt Sophiſ?. 
From this. Academy ſprung almoſt all the then 
famous Wits of Grezce , as Gorgias the Leontine , 
Prodicus the Celon, Ifocrates the Athenian, and the Crear 
Socrates himſelf. At laſt he ventured to publiſh a D:/courſe 
about the Gods, which had this paſſage in the very front 
of it; As to the Gods, I cannot ſay they either are, or are not: 
For which it was a little afrer ordered ro be publicly 
burnt in the Market-place. His grand Tenet was this ; 
That there is no ſuch thing as real Knowledg, or either abſo- 
lute Truth or. Falſhood ; but that all depends upon our Opimi- 
on, and therefore that both the parts of a contradifttion may 
be equally true. In brief, he was the firſt that (as Laerti- 
us ſpeaks) moved the Socratic way of Diſputing pro and con; 
and therefore may be well reckoned the common Father 
of all the Sceptical Sets, whether Academics, Diale- 
Etics, or Pyrrhonians. Sextus of Cheronea (as | ſaid be- 
fore) is the only remaining Specimen of this fort of Phi- 
loſophy. And I think it not unworthy the remark, that 
Socrates was charged at his Trial wich no other Crimes 
than thoſe of Protagoras, viz. That he did not account thoſe 
for Gods that the Republic did : That he made the fit]ova ad- 
200 KgaT]w, i.e. the wrong ſide of the Argument to be the 
right. And, that he debauch'd the Youth. And Prodicus, a 
known Protagoriſt, ſuffered the ſame fort of death with 
Socrates, and ws N229-5poy T's yius, 1.C. as ſpoiling the 
Touth, as Suidas faith. Such then was the ſtate of Philo- 


ſophy at that time, until at. laſt that great Amanuenſis of 
Nature, 
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Nature, Ariſtotle, reduced the Mercury of theſe grear 
Spirirs to ſome kind of conliſtence by the help of Di- 
ſtinction and Method, which he wiſely grounded upon 
the Propriety of the DiCction of that Republic ; of 
which as of all other Critical Learning, he was a com- 
pleat Maſter : Infomuch that he and his Divine Diſciple 
Theophraſtus may well be lookt upon asthe two grand An- 
chors of the then floating Sciences. But fo far now were 
our Epicureans from approving of any fort of Learning 
at all, that it was their uſual out-cry, way mouy wa- 
x4 2204 08U1478, i.e. Fly all kind of Learning, Sirs ; as Epi- 
curus once Wrote to his handſom Friend Pythocles, Yea, 
Laertius himſelf owns they were uſed to call thoſe of 
their own party that they found addicted to Letters, by 
the Nick-Name of Sophiſts, to oppoſe them to the yi, 
or Genuin Diſciples of Epicurus. I ſhall bur add our 
Authors own Character of the Sophiſts , which he gives 
us in his Life of Themuſtocles. That they call Sophia (faith 
he) #5 indeed nothing elſe but a certain ſhrewaneſi and pert ſa- 
gacity in State Affairs ;, and they that have joined with it the 
.Duirks and Ambuſcades of Laws, and the amuſing Artifice of 
Haranguing, are called Sophiſts. But I am too long, and 
perhaps (which is worſe) impertinent. 

(s) That this hath befallen him.] For Tims I read 78n, 
and a little after 394 oy for mpUy hv"on. 

(1) Eſcaping of Evil. | For ev Tu u248 | read p99 vans 
with the Verſions. 

(u) Occafions ſorze to miſtake. For ny*pirwy, I read 
W'y £46v0y, 

(w) To outgo that of the Vulgars | For vy4;, I read xot- 
ys. So Mlander and Amiots Verlons. 

(x) Allows their Foy. |; For am:p&iym, I read with My- 
landers Verſion amegawye. 
' (0) Freedom from Pain. | For amyuay, I read amviav. 

(3) By Endeavour. | For ci 4urs, I read di auny, as 


well here as in the fo!lowing Clauſe. 
(a) Ever- 
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| (4) Everlaſting Torments.] For egy ixons, I read Tegy 
64 $5025. Note, that the Ancient Grecrans did hold an 
Eternal Puniſhment, but it was only for ſome few, that 
they took to be paſt reclaiming z for to the moſt the Tors- 
ments of Hell were but a kind of Purgatory. 

(5) Had our Surmiſes. | "This was one of Epicurus's wer - 
& Zou, or Maſter-Sentences, and mention'd by Laertius. 

(c) About things after Death. | For wer 4+ Sd'yany, I 
read oY wers, my Swyany. 

- (4) Neither the Epicurean nor the Brute. | For «diTvey, 
I read with Arnoldus Ferronus sd]egts. 

(e) That Death is nothing to us. | This was another of 
Epicurus's Sentences, and likewiſe in Laertius. 

(f) They deprive themſelves. For g1173s, I read avn;s. 

(9g) Require the telling of it. | For xxevogiy, the Aldine 
and Bajil Editions have x«a«v2yTz; ; and Turnebus, Vulcobius 
and Bongarfius read uaneyzor ; but it ſhould be xaxtuoyras, 

(b) 4 Stream.} For pyor; I read pevns. | 

(7) The Delights that accrue. | Aﬀter wamudr}, I inſert 
Wbyos, 

(t) Pm Mad For 11400 play I, I read DETITETTO 
Furor inceſſit Pieridum avius, Ferronus, 

(1) And again. | For x, mg, I read with Ferronus a, T3. 

(m) 4s Apollodotus' rells us.) I know very well he 
means Apollodorus Legifticus, as Laertius calls him in his 
Life of Pythagoras, or Arithmeticus, as it is in Athenens ; 
but 1 would no more alter it than I would Agathobulus a- 
bove into Ariſtobulus; it is not unuſual with Ancient Wri- 
ters to tranſcribe the ſenſe of Names, when there are two 
that border very near upon one another. 

(n) For which a ſplendid Ox.) The words in the Text 
are z&vo ip & azungiv. Athenzus repreſents them thus, 
xAewGs io © xnewiy. And Turnebus, Vulcobius and Bongar= 
fins would have Plutarch to have ſo written them: Burt 
that is utterly uncertain ; for it is like he wrote them by 


Memory ; and fo perhaps did Athengus too. Laertius 
writes 


Ps "ng 


I a an on mgm 
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writes them,xd4v' ig' 3m x2e3y ; the matter is not great ; 
but I believe however the firſt word ſhould be ye. 

(0) Gold in King Hieron's Crown. | Hieron King of Sy» 
racuſe having order'd a Goldſmith to make him a Golden 
Crown for Apolle's head, and being Jealous he had put a 
Cheat upon him, by embaſing the Gold with ſome other 
Metal, deſired Archimedes to fatisfie him of the 'Truth of 
the thing ; and if it was fo, to give him an account of 
the true proportion of both the Gold and Alloy : which 
he did in the manner bere hinted at. The Story is at 
large in Vieruvius, and the particular way of doing it is 
exactly deſcrib'd in a late Iralian Traft, written by Fo- 
annes Baptiſta Hodierna ;, and intitled Archimide Redivivo. 

(p) He leapt up.] For iZiaam, I read iZiaam. 

(q) With ſuch vehemence. | For ems; ; the Baſil Edi- 
tion hath amd; smws, as I have render'd it. 

(1) Like perpetual Springs. | After dsvrdu; I inſert mryd;, 
there being a word loſt. | 

| (s) Pythocles. | Laertius tells us this Pythacles was Aa very 
handſom Man,that Epicurus was thought to have a great 
kindneſs for. His Epiſtle about the Meteors whieh is ſtill 
extant in Laertius, 1s direCted to him. 

(u) Other new ones. | For d mag, I read Mas T3. 

(w) Worth the rejojcing at. | For wer az%s, I read 
{HTE NETS. 

(x) Above any other. | For vat vn v#y, I read ap Jy- 
mv uv: 

(1) Aminzas. ) *Lopenvis is the word in the Text ; but 
Paulus Petavius's MS. had 'Ouenis, and XAlander fo tran- 
{lated it. Ferrones writes him Amentas. 

(2) Warbled by ſofteſt tongue. | For ayrutywy, I read 
& VU Mev oy. 

(a) The Problems about Flutes. } For dli ava@y, I read 
3 aVA® y. 

(6) It will ſound flatter.) After #74gyy I inſert GzeuTregy, 
according to Aylander and: Ferronus's Verlzons, - £ 
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(c) Any longer than it is boping. | For 3my in@loz, l 
read 7 3ovy Gin hay fATioau: And Petavius hath &vauypnug- 
v0 oz, for piynworeT oz, which ſeems more exprefſive. 

(d) But now. | For wxpdy Petavins's MS. hath wxpe.. 

(e) He quitted the City.) Here is a great Flaw, bur I 
have happily made it up out of the Diſpute againſt « Co- 
lotes ; ; and for ## 45:& amd ovifn Midew, I read i& des 
© &s Teggia xg716n Midgn, This Mithres (as Laertius in- 
forms us) was Steward to Lyſmachus (I ſuppoſe he means 
the Son. of  Ariſtides the Juſt) and a great Favourite of 
Epicurus's, and much admir'd by him, infomuch that in 
one of his Epiſtles to him he ſtiled him Hatay avs, i.e. 
Soveraign Pean, words taken out of the Liturgy of Apollo. 
Plutarth, inthe forementioned place, adds further, that 
he was a Captive, and one that had formerly belonged 
to the King of Perſia. 

(f) When Dion by the meaſures he gave bim.] Our Au- 
thor in his often mentioned Diſcourſe againſt Colores hath 
this range Paſſage, Plato left indeed behind him in Wri- 
ting, very admirable Diſcourſes about Laws and Government, 
but he drew up far better ones for his particular Friends, by 
which Sicily was ſet at Liberty by Dion, and Thrace by He- 
Taclides and Python who took off Cotys- 

(s) You have given a very gallant.) For 6hueanzure, I 
read 74uean 387% , As Alander, Amiot and Ferronus ren- 
der it. 

(i) Such as Leotion. For er, Petavins's MS. reads 
3%, and I read lar; and for Nizid)oy, I read Ninidhoy out 
of Laerttus, Who adds rwo Ladies more to the number, 
i.e. Erotion and Marmairon. As to Madam Leontion, we 
have a Letter of hers ſtill extant among. Alciphron's Epi- 
ſtles, it is direfted to one Lamias, where ſhe makes brave 
Sport with the uncouth and importune Addreſfes of her 
ancient Gallant, Epicurus : But fome will, I know, fay, 
iris one of Diotimus's Sham-Letters, who was fet on by 
Chry/ippus,to expoſe him by countertening ſmuuy Epiſtles, 
in 
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in his and his Friends Names: A fine Othce this is for a 
grave StoIc. 

(i) Epicurus's Philoſophic Garden. | Epicurus (as was faid 
before) kept his Academy in a Garden ; whence his Fol- 
lower Apollodorus had the pleaſant name of Kepotyrannus, or 
the Governour of the Garden; 

| (t) For his ſweet and pretty humour. } After Tegs £0 m- 
$1ag | add cya. 

(1) As that they call a Sardinian Laughter.] The Greek 
Text hath Zapar3s, which Turnebus, Vulc:bius and Bon. 
garſius corrected into Ezedoyr& ; 1 ſuſpett it ſhould be 
=4541:&, though I know Sapori& is the more come 
mon word : 'T'ne Millan Edition of Suzdas (which is the 
beſt) hath Zaeduri©& jaws, and the Order of the Letters 
confirm this reading in him : 


—— M4 Jnoz + We ; 
Seeduyioy (44, Ae, T/0p* —— ſaith Homer. 


A Sardinian Laughter was uſed anciently as a Proverb, 
to denote a counterfeit or forc'd Laughter ; and the occa- 
ſton of it was this, The people of Sardinia were in anci- 
ent times under the Government of the Phanicians of Car- 
thage ; and therefore followed their Mode of offering 
young Children to Saturr ; the manner of it was thus, 
the Prieſts kindled a Fire within the hollow of the Cop- 
per Statue, and when they thought it hot enough, they 
then threw the miſerable Infant into its glowing Embra- 
ces: upon which it immediately ſhrunk and grinn'd, at 
the ſight whereof the Superſtitious Multitude cry*d out, 
that it laught for joy. We have this Story related to us 
by Sidas, upon the Credit of Clitarchus, a very ancient 
Writer, who compoſed a particular "Treatiſe about Car- 
thage. 

0m) Epaminondas.| It is no ſmall glory to the ancient 
Philoſophy of Pythagoras, that this matchleis Hero was 
the Diſciple of. Ly/is the Pythagorean. 

| 'n) The 
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(n) The Strumpet of K yzicum.] This Gentlewormnan was 
named Themiſto, and was Wife to one Leonteus of Lamps 
facus: Laertius tells us ſhe made Profeffion of Philo« 
ſophy. 
 () Of their own living. ] For + auny flop, I read 4 
voy ftoy. 
| (p) All chant rude Carols. ] For vue, I read with Pe- 
tavius Vuyare, 

(q) When T had once learn'd. | For &n I read 37s, and for 
tHegavaplu, ivgovrdulu, with Patavins's Manuſcript. 
 (r) In brief. | For x fwkev, I read x5 7 GAoy, So 
Amiot. 

(s) And ſends forth] For dvagzoutyny, I read dya340- 
Wenn. 

(t) For the Soul of Man.] For wy I read Jun, with 
Xylander and Amiot's Verſions. | 

(u) Tea theſe. ] For rwrw, I read mwoe4, with Xy- 
lander and Amiot. 

(#) Thy 'Father got thee. ] For mWvoin, I read with 
Petavns's Manuſcript #22802. And fo both XAjlander and 
Amiot have rendred it. Ard Petavius hath for mwvouues, 
mts 0 us MR, 

(x) Tea and in conferring.] Before x) T8 a1x4ra;, I read 
with Petavius's Manuſcript ax«e'. 

(y) But ſhould the pleaſures of the Body. ] For 6+" I read 
87. So ſome of the Verſions. 

(z) To Men of Aion. For Teg'y ay I read Bog yt; 
Bur perhaps it is a miſtaken repetition of the foregoing 
word eeggx71x0is, and therefore ought ro be lefr our. 

(a) Fer the Battel at Marathon. | For Macy Þ read 


& M4ca0vr. 


(b) It is very eafie then to imagin. For mpss1 mon, l read 


azeqo1v Gon, according to Petavius's Manulcript. 

(c) With his Fellow-Pedant Damocrates.} That Epricuru: 
was a School-maſter, hath been already noted, and is fur- 
ther confirmed by Timen the Pytrhontany' the Author of 


thoſe 


— 


— 
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thoſe malicious InveCtives, called the S:/ls, or Skewes, in 
theſe two Verſes which cuntain his Character, 


rar 3+ 2 v PUNK x xv v7] Seur tAIwy, 
I exuud\Suryaaidns dya)im]& Cad y TW, 


Which are thus tranſlated by Hadrianus Junius : 


Ultimus e Phyſicis Funonia quem Samos effert, 
Grammatxes Doftor, fervenſq; libidinis eſtu. 


And I have thus Englſht them in haſt. 


The Fagg end of Philoſophy 

Train'd up im Samian honeſty ; 

IVho of young Boys was Letter-teacher, 
And of all Men the preateſt Lecher. 


. (4) The blackening Decrees.] The Epicurean: were in tric 
firſt place baniſht Rome by the public Order of the Senate 
Secondly, the Republic of Mcgiz4 in Arcadia, expell'd 
them their Coaſts, ſaying, They were the Peſt of the Tonth, 
and that they ſtain'd the Government by their Effeminacy and 
Atheiſm : And they requird them to depart their Borders 
by Sun- ſer: And when they were gone, they ordered the 
Prieſts to purifie the Temples,the Timuch: or þ lagiltrares, 
and the whole City ; : Laſtly, the Republic of Ly@os, in 
the Ifle of Candy, drave certain of them out of their City, 
and paſt the following Decree againſt them. Thar the Cen- 
rrivers of the Feminine , Ungenerous and Fulſom Phile/-phy ; 
and beſides that, the declared Enemies of the Gods , ſhail by 
open Proclamation, be warn'd out of LyQos ; alſo that if 
any one of them ſhall hereafter preſume to return , aud ſee 
light by the Contents of this Decree, he ſhal! ſtand nated m the 
Pillory, over againſt the Hall of Frſtice, for 

twenty days together; and beſmeared over with Democratt- 
Honey and Milk,, that he may be ſtung to cal Periccu- 
Death by W:fþs and. Flies , and if he foall tion. 

R 


chances 
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chance not to Die within that time, he ſhall then be clad in 
WWamens Attire, and be thrown down a Lyecipice. Sec Sui- 
das in the words *Eaixee@- and Kupoy. 

(”) And to liquor ones Eyes.) Cleomedes reckons among 
the other N:2229dm, or purid expreſſions of Epicurus, (uch 
as firm Conſtitutions of the Body, and ſure Hopings about it, 
Liquoring ones eyes too (Amague 6p Smhudy ) for Crying. Some 
of which (he ſaith} may be looke upon, as proceeding from a 
low and abjeft Spirit , and others again as taken out of ſome 
Superſtitious Oriſon of ſome that pray in certain Fewiſh and d- 
ſorted Cants, much viler than the very hiſſings of Snakes. A- 
mong theſe may be reckoned his ite# eyazegvſaouam, or 
Divine Outcries , as himfelf- called them. An inſtance 
of which we have in a Letter of his ro Leonztzon 3 which 
tho his good Friend Laertrus ſeems to inſinuare it a Stoic 
Sham, yer firce himſelf thought fir to recite ir, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to render it verbatim. The Paſlage is this : 
Soveraign Pean, my dear Pretty little Leontion ! with what 
a noiſe of Clapping did thy dear little Letter fill me, while 1 
1was reading of it ! So that Sextus the Pyrrhonzan might 
have reaſun to ſay, Epicurus appears in many things very 
ruds ;, nor doch he obſerve the common Decencies of Converſa- 
tion, And yer his three large Epiſtles in Diogenes Laertius 
feem to me to he written ina tolerable extemporary At 
rich Style. 

(f) Of Hepeſianax. ) This was ſome extraordinary 
Friend of Epiguruss : For Laertius tells us his Treatiſe of 
Sanfity was entituled Hegeſianax. 

(2) Freed from doing ill. | For #aeufl£g5/]ov em 731 read 
entuIrecdiy]es ame 78. SO Mylander and Amior's Ver- 
fions. 

(b) More and greater. | For ueiiy 3 x) TMboy, Peta- 
vius's Manuſcript rezds Mop 8 x) ueiGov. 

(7) But new, ] For @ | read with Peraviu*s Manu- 
ſcript «& 5. 

(4) The beſt fort. | For 8ianop I read bir[tgone 

(1) Their 
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{I) Their clean and generous. | For xg0agais I read ug- 
bees s. 

To ) The Deity 5s not therefore conſtrained. | This 1s. one 
of the prime Dogras of Epicurus, mentioned by Laertzus ; 
I mean the firſt Clauſe of the Sentence. 

(n) Phocbus who whirls. | For this Reaſon the prin- 
cipal Rites of all Nations were originially tro the Sun. 
And, 


Fd \ no oe Lg 
Ef Zeus, 65 AldVs, 6&5 "HAS, &5 Atbyus Ss 


Jove, Pluto and the Sun, 
And Bacchus are all one. 


(o) Should not be beloved.) For $403.27 &yar I read 
S1071A1 wn &p as, 

(p) As we that ſtand.) For 5» i | read mizt97, fo 
ſeveral of the Verſions. | 

(4) The Confidence and Rejrycing. | Theſe were two 
Canting Words of Epicurus's. 

(r) Pan. ] Pan was the Fupzter of the Arcadian Pa- 
ſtors; and his Rites were originally Egyptian ; For the 
Mendeſian Nomos worſhip'd the Sun ar Panoepolis in the 
form of a Goat; and they called him from his Figure, 
Mendes, which is Goat; and from his property, Panau, 
that is, the Seer, So! being Oculus Mundi, and the prime 
Author of Generation. "This T:leſm was afterwards 
placed by the Prieſts ar the Winter Solſtice, to ſignitie 


\ that the Sun in Capricorn deſtroys the Fruirs of the Earth, 


and particularly the Vine. - Ovid, and many more of 
the Ancients ſay, the Goat was hrſt Saciificed to Bacchus, 


to make him amet;ds tor the Deſtruftion of this Sacred 
_ and Divine Flanr. 


(s) Caſtor and Pollux, | Caſtor and Pollux were, ac- 
cording to the Peloponejian Ta'cs the Sons of Fupiter and 
Leda, who accompanied with her in t! e t5rm ot a Swan, 
by whom ſhe had two Eggs, out of ons of which was 

R 2 harcht 
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Farcht Pollux and Clytemneſtra 3 and out of the other Caſtor 
and Helena. And therefore they were called by the Greek; 
Aidouzen, that 15to ſay, Jupiter's Children ; and indeed they 
are no other than the Sun'and Moon, which' the Greeks called 
Keg © and K5pn, and the Romans, Liber and Libiva, that 15, 
The Son and the Daughter. The Delian Divines'or Fablers 
called them Apollo 'and Diana, and feigned them to be Born 
in their I{land, both at .one Birth, of the Goddeſs Latona. 
For the moſt ancient Fupiter (as the Learned Terontius 
Varro tells us ) was the Heaven, and his Wife Fino the 
Earth ; and theſe, together with their two Children, the 
Sun and the Moon, made up the four firſt Puiflant Deities, 
which the Phenicians, and after them the Samothracians 
therefore named Cabiri, and the Retmans (who derived their 
Religion from the Thrians of Tuſcany ) Divi ' potes. The 
white Swan 18 then the Heaven, 'and Leda or 'Latona the 
Ocean ( Air& ignifying, as Hehchius tells us, the Sea, 
* whence the Sicilian word AZmEF, and the Latin Latex, 
denoting Water) and the two Eggs which are faid to be 
Born out of the Sea, are the Sim and\Mbon, Which for 
their coevalneſs were reputed by the Delians for T'wins, 
and by the Peloponeſians for double T'winsz; they bemg 
' it {cems of the Egyptian Opinion, that the Gods were 
* Hermaphrodires : And fo Potiux and Chtemneſtra will be 
© the Sun in both its Male and 'Ftmale Capaciries (for the 
Greek name Pohljdenkes, ſignifies Much [mning, and Chtem- 
' neſtra, the Renowned Spouſe :) And: Caſtor and Helena will 
be the Male and Female Moon, or the Deus Lunus, and 
' Dea Luna; Caſtor {ignifying a Care taker, and Helena (as 
. will be made out anon) a Proreftref. And- 'therefore 
Pollux and Clytemneſtra were actounted Immortal -by rea- 
ſon of the Beauty and Vigour of the Sun ; and Caftwy 
and He!-na Mortal, by reaſon of the paleneſs and duskiſh- 
nels of the Moon. The Egyptian Prieſts ſet theſe Twins -. 


in the Zodiac, and call'd them Hegraa, AT'Tracle and 
| Ad 
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Ap, that is to ſay, Hercules and Apis, of which ſee th®© 
Learned Hieronymus Vel/chius in his curious Treatiſe abouC 
the Perſian Nauruz. 

(:) Eſculapins. | I ſhall ay but little of this God, 
becauſe he is commonly known to prelide over Phy lic, 
and to be the ſame with Apallo Alexicacos, and the Sun ; 
and the reaſon of it is alſo plain. Only as to his Name; 
it is not, as many think, Oriental, but purely Grecian, 
and derived from &'o:2A%s, which is Meagre and Sick ; 
and 1m&, which is the ſame with 1-15, and fignifes 
a Mender or Curer, And this is plain from the game of 
his Wife. Epione, who is feign'd ro be the Mother of 
Faſo, Aleſo, gle, Hygea and Panakeia, Goddefles in 
in Phy{iz. As to the Apparitions here ſpoken of by 
Plutarch, I ſhall at preſent ſay no more but reals ; It they 
were real and not imaginary ones, they muſt be ſome 
D.emons. ( of whoſe Nature I will not now pretend to 
determine ) that as they aſſumed the ſhapes of Men, fo 
allo. accommodated themſelves to the genius and popular 
perſwaſion, of the times. 

(u) 1 never eſcape them. | For and I read with Peta- 
viuss MS. aidw, which hath alſo 5a for 59, And 
perhaps there is x) wanting before "A345. | 

(w) Like a ſmiling brightneſs, | For aumy I read 
av My. 

(x) To hearten the reſt. ] For 3n'uyey, Petavins's MS, 
reads d2.%,vyoy. 

(3) For what 1; diffolved. ) This is one of Epicurus's 
prime Dagms, and related by Laerting, 

(z) hen we have heard you. | For s Tgow I re id 7s 
egy. 

(4), And therefore when they looſe. | For # I read y, and 
for guraizs, gratis, With Xlander. 

(6) As Mimos did. ] For #) os | read ws 9. | 

(c)- Nor dogb an Aacus, | Aacus is a Fabular Judge in 
Hell ; he hath his Name trom M/hpping : for atanife 

-. | Wl is 
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3s to Whip. Aſcalaphus is Feigned to be the Son of the 
Infernal River, Acheron, his name is derived from 'A9g- 
Ars meagre, and £84, which ſignifies the Touch, he being, 
as Suidas faith, Aiay oxAnggs, ie e. extream hard, like a 
Skeleton I ſuppoſe. They phancy alſo, that Proſerpine 
fell out with him, and turned him into an Owl, which 
1; a fera] Bird, The River Acheron hath its Name from 
want of Foy, as Styx from Horrour, Phlegethon from Burn- 
ing, and Lethe from Forgetting. 

{d} Of every fort. | For muwlodumiy Wevourys, I read 
mt). a84 yeyss. So Hlarder trandlates it. 

(e) Go to 'the Mood-clad. | For Bed Sir$46, I read 
Pa>dirdÞip. , 

(f) Wherefore they muſt needs. ] For i | read 1. 

(gz) But our not being. | For ltivar ] read &va, as we 
find it afterwards. 

(b) With Everlaſtingneſs. ] For mes 73 ovymey]e 1 
read pgs 7 Wpmay, 

(z) The Tub Full of Holes, | For @Tenoy I read Yurpy- 
Ty, Or m\UTprloy Tip. This refers to the known 
Story of Danaus's Fifty Daughters, who making away 
their Husbands were condemned to carry Water to a 
great Tub in Hell, that was full of Holes, and to keep 
It always full, under great Penalties : 1 believe the young 
I adies of Greece would rather of the two be till rrou- 
bled with their Old Husbands, tkan be put to ſuch an 
endleſs Fatigue. 

(k) They ſhall Play and Dance m Hell. It is a well 
known Truth, that ſuch of the Ancients as were not 
Fhiloſophers, believed there was another World below, 
as ſpacious as this is, and ( as Heſiod ſpeaks) as far be- 
neath the Reots of the Earth, as the Earth it ſelf 1s from 
Heaven ;, and that all Men when they died, deſcended 
thither, the good as well as the bad ; but that the for- 
mer went to a place on the right hand, call'd Ehſium, 
and the latter to the Sedes ſceleraza on the left. The good 

were 
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were it ſeems (as our Author here ſpeaks) to Play and 
Dance, and enjoy each other; and the bad to undergo 
ſeveral ſorts of caſtigatory Puniſhmenrs, until they were 
allow'd an Anabioſis, or a Return to Life, which, as Ser- 
vius faith upon the ſixth Aneid of Virgil, the worlt ob- 
rained ſooneſt. But Foſephus tells us in the ſixteenth 
Book of his Antiquities, that the Phariſees were of ano- 
ther Opinion. They are perſwaded, {aith he, That Mens 
Souls have an immortal force in them , and that there are 
under the Earth both Puniſkments and Rewards, for ſuch as 
have lived either vertuonſly or vitiouſly here ; and that the 
latter undergo everlaſting confinement, but the former have liberty 
to come back, again to Life. Bur the Northern People, it 
ſeems, thought Hell roo cold a place for the Good ;, for 
they have diſpoſed of them to ſeveral Celeſtial Ciries, 
ſuch as Aszard, where Walhall Odm's Palace is, Afbeim, 
Breidablick, Himinbiorg, and others, as you may 'find 
in Szorro Turleſoms Edda. As for the Name Hades by 
which our Author calls Hell ; Homer, who is the ancien- 
teſt Writer among the Greeks, calls it more fully *Ait&- 
N93, thit is to fay, the Manſion-Houſe of Hades or P/uto, 
and his Wife Preſerpine, which are no other than the 
Sun and Moon; and the reaſon why they were thc uzht 
to dwell there, was their ſeeming to come thence every 
Morning, and to return thither again every Night, Now 
Aides or Aidoneus is a word derived into the Greek tongue, 
with many more, out of the ancient Scythic or Teu- 
tonic Dialects ; in which Od, Odm, God and Godin, {1g- 
nitie Wealthy and Good, and fo are the ſame with Pluto 
and Dis. And the Sun was conlidered by Antiquiry in a 
double Capacity, as Proprietor of all, and Sovereign 
over all ; in his former quality they addreſt ro him tor 
Wea'th and Happineſs, and in the latter for ProteR:on in 
the enjoyment of them. And in this laſt reſpect he was 
invoked by the Northern People by the Name of Heil 
or Hol, that is a Covering or Defence, whence the Greek, 

R 4 words 
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words, Olos, Helios, Helenos, and perhaps Belenur, and 
the Latin So/, and Britiſh Har! ; and likewiſe the German 
Adjective Heilig, and the Engliſh Haly or Holy. Agree- 
able to which his Wife or Siſter the Moon is called in 
Greek Hella, Gello, Helle and Helena, and in ancient Teu- 
zonic, Hela, as may be ſeen in Snorro's Edda, For Hell in 
him is not the place, bur the Goddeſs that's appointed 
to convey the Souls of Old Men and Cowards to Niftheim, 
which we call Hell. In brief then, this Hela or Profer- 
pine, 15 no other than Hecate, or Mania mater Larum, or 
that which we call the Fairy 2ucen, being the Night or 
walking Moon. | 

And perhaps from theſe two words Odin and Heil, the 
Jews have called the true God Adon and E!, a Sun and a 
Shield. . Nor is what Goropins Becanus [aith about the An- 
tiquity of the Teutonic Tongue, altogether frivolous ; for 
Herodotus tells us the Scythe ( who were the Old Goths ) 
had in Ancient Times an Empire over all Afia, for eight 
and twenty Years. 

(4) When it ſhines under Ground. | For an 1 read 37 

(m) Who expett. | Before xg 401 1 inſert 6. 

(2) Uſmg for Philoſophy. | 'The great and Divine Plato 
dfined Philoſophy by Mzaim Syars, 1. e, The ſtudy of 
Death. 
' (s) Are the better pleaſed with them. | For wuaney 
idoyTar, Petavins's MS. had wa toy mais ndby]as ; perhaps 
it ſhould be aum;. : | | 
 (p) To thoſe that do well. | For wyxuws megooun I read 
with Judicious X/ander's Verlion xaA@s Teac. 

(7) Whale they as it were make their eſcape. ] For am 
I Jecowvle | read amedSezoxos(cs. 

- (7) Neither the Dog Cerberus, nor the River Cokytus, | 
Cerberus or Kerberus, 1. e. The Heart devourer, 1s Pluto's 
Dog that ſtands at Hell-gates, and waggles his Tail at 
thofe that come in, but ſnarles at thoſe that would go 


gt again, I remember Snorro's Edda hath a Hel-hound 
| | | 00, 


v 
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too, but I have forgot his Name, Cokyeus is a River in 
Hell, and ſignifies Wailing. 

(s) Gods having taſted the ſweet of Eternity. | Herodotus's 
own words are theſe ( you may find them in his Thalia 
in King Amaſis's Letter to Polcrates the Samian Tyrant ) 
For my part, faith he, I do not like your great Proſperity, as 
knowing very well the Envy of the Deity, And again, a 
little after, I never heard of one Man in my Life, that pro- 
ſpered in every thins, that was not at laſt wholly exterminated 
from the very roots. And the true reaſon of this is very 
plain, Res proſpere etiam ſapientum animos fatigant, A 
glut of Profperity debauches the Minds of the very Wiſe. «+ 

And then, according to the proverbial Sentence, 


Jove's the Chaſtizer of the over- hanghty. 


; g ec) . no e / 
Zeus JÞ KARSHI Fj "ajay Voter ey. 


(t) To go about in certain long Revolutions, This atum- 
anors or going about refers to the Pythagorean KuxA@ vveay- 
eg, or Circle of Neceſſity ; where by Neceſſity they mean 
Reſtraint and Death, which they ſuppoſe ro be the con- 
dition of all Human Souls, while under the Power of 
Matter. And they believe they ſhift about by cer- 
tain ſecret Orders and unknown Laws, through all the 
Elements of Earth, Air, Water and Fire; partly for 
Exerciſe, partly for Caſtigation , and partly again (as I 
believe) for variety. 

Lapſu continuo ruiture in corpora noſtra, 

Prorumpunt anime ſerizemq; per £thera neFunt, lauh Feſtus 

Avienus. 


See alſo Virgil 1n his Sixth Aneid. 

(u) Diſſolved with the Umverſe. | The Pagan Opinion 
of an Univerial Conflagration ts not ( as the Fewrſh ts } 
from Divine Revelation, nor yer ( az ſome very good 


Men piouſly believe ) from 1 know not what Cabala, or 
| unfacng 
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enfailing Tradition, But as it was both extream ancient 
and peneral, and that as well in Greece, Germany and 
Sweden, as in Aigypt, India and China; ſo it muſt have 
ſome equally prevailing Reaſons to ſupport it. Firſt 
then when Men came to conſider the ſubordjnateneſs 
of the Planetary Revolutions, and eſpecially of the 
Sun and Moon and ſaw that what the Moon did in 
the Compaſs of one Month, was performed by the Sun 
in Twelve, it was but natural for them to ſuſpe& 
( as Man's ingeny is naturally curious and prying ) ther 
there might be ſome ether larger Year, that might 
compriſe many of ours; and be to the Univerſe what 
ours isto the Earth only. Which after they had once 
admitted, they ſeem to have inferr'd next, that thoſe two 
Extreams of that great Year, that ſhould anſwer to our 
Summers and Winters, could prove no lefs than Uni- 
verſal Conflagrations and Deluges. And they were with- 
out doubt. very much fortified in this Opinion, as well by 
Earthquakes, Storms, Inundations and Eruptions of Fire 
out of the Earth, as by the frequent Eclipſes of the Sun 
and Moon, which to ignorant People that knew not 
the real cauſes of them, might very well ſeem to pre- 
fage the Diſſolution and Ruin of the Univerſe. Agree- 
able to this we find in the above-mentioned Snorro Turleſon, 
that the Pagan Goths or Feutons held there were two 
Wolves that were in conſtant purſuit of the Sun and 
Moon ; and that now and then they had a fnatch at 
them, which occafion'd the Eclipſes : Bur that at laſt, 
at the preat Ragnarech, or Twi-light of the Gods (as they 
cal''d it ) they ſhould finally overtake and devour them. 
At which time Sure, which is the Black-Man that keeps 
Centinel at the Worlds end with a bright Sword in his 
Hand, ſhall fire Heaven and Earth with the Flames of 
Mufpelbeim (fo they call they Southern or hot-{ide of 
Hell; ) and then the Gads ſhall all die, and the whole 


World fall in picces : After which the Univerſe will be 
again 
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again renew'd, and the Sons of the old Gods ſhall ſupply 
their vacant places. And if the Egyptian Prophets in 
their ſacred Annals mention'd ſeveral Conflagrations and 
Deluges, that ought not at all to move us, it being mcft 
apparent by ſeveral good Tokens ( ſuch as their men- 
tioning the Sun's riſing four times in the Weſt, and ſet. 
ting in the Eaſt as Herodotus (who was himſelf among 
them relates to us ) and their ridiculous and feign'd Suc- 
ceffions of Monarchs and Dynaſties ) and that in come 
piling thoſe Annals they conſulted not the Truth but the 
guſt and humour of the Vulgar. For the Policy of the 
Egyptian Prieſthood lay not in propagating Knowledge 
- among the common People ;. nor in making them one 
jot wiſer or honeſter than Nature left them z but on the 
contrary, in improving and inflaming their Prepoſleffions 
and Miſtakes, the better to govern and manage them. 
And to this end they culled out the quainteſt and moſt 
influencing of their old Tales and Fictions, and dreſt 
them up in the form of a Hiſtory ; and then by com- 
man conſent, ſtamprt upon them the unconteſtable Au- 
thority of their God Hermes. 


The 
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Roman DueSlims : 


Tranſlated from the Geek, by Ilaac Chauncy, 
_  E. Col. Medic. Lond. 


| ——— 


g * 


Queſt, K Herefore do the [ Roman Srequire [a 
| . _-"_ new | married Woman to touch Fire 
and Water. 

Sol. Is it not for one of theſe reaſons z amongſt Ele- 
ments and Principles, one is Maſculine and the other 
Fzminine ; One [z. e. Fire] hath in it the princi- 
ples of motion, the other [5. e. Water) hath the facul- 
ty of a ſubje&t and matter? Or is it becauſe Fire re- 
fines and Water cleanſeth, and a married Wife ought to 
continue pure and chaſte 2 Oris it becauſe Fire withour 
moiſture doth not nouriſh, but is aduſt ? as Water deſti- 
tite of heat is Barren and Sluggiſh ; ſo both the Male and 
Female apart be of no force, but a conjunQtion of both 
in Marriage compleats Society : Or [is the meaning | 
that they muſt never forſake each other, but muſt Com- 
municate in every Fortune, alcho tiere be no Goods, 
yet they may participate with each other in Fire and 
Water 2 Ws | 

Quelt. 2 .#/hy do they light at Nuptials five Torches, neither 
more nor leſs, . which they call waxen Tapers? 

So. Whether it be [as Varro faith] that the Prztors uſe 
there, but more are permitted to the Zales, and married 
perſons do light the Fire at the Zdiles Torches? Or is the 


reaſon of their uling more numbers, that the odd num- 
| | | ber 
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ber is reckoned better and perfe&er upon other accounts» 
and therefore more adapted to Matrimony ? for the e- 
ven 'number. admits of Diviſion, and the equal parts of 
oppoſition and repugnancy, whenas the odd cannot be 
divided, but being divided into parts leaves always an 
inequality. The' number five is moſt Matrimonal, for 
three is the firſt odd and two the firſt even, of which five 
1s compounded, as of Male and Female. 

Or rather, becauſe Light is a {1gn of Generation, and 
its natural to a 'Woman, for the moſt part, to bring 
forth ſo far as five ſucceflively, and therefore they ule five 
Torches. Or is it becauſe they ſuppoſe chat married 
Perfons have occafton for five Gods ? (viz.) Fovial Fupiter, 
Focund 'Funo, Venus, Suada and Diana above all the reſt, 
which Women invocate in their Travels and Childbed 
Sickneſs ? 

Queſt. 3. What's the reaſon that ſeeing there is ſo many of 
Diana's Temples im Rome, the men refrain going into that 
only, "which ſtands in Patricus Street ? | 

Sol. Is it upon the account of the fabulous Story, that 
a certain man raviſhing a Woman that was there Wor- 
ſhipping the Goddeſs, was torn in pieces by Dogs, and 
hence this ſuperſtitious praCtice aroſe that men enter not 
mn ? | 

Queſt. 4. Phy do they in all other Temples of Diana in: 
the' hke marmer, nail up Staggs Horns againſt :the Wall, when- 
as in that of the Aventine they nail up Ox Horns ? 

Sol. Wasit to yut them in mind of an Old Caſualty * 
For its ſaid, that among the Sabines, one Antro Creatins 
had a very 'comly Ox, far excelling all others in handſom- 
neſs and- largeneſs, and being told by a certain Diviner, 
Thar he that ſhould ofter up that Ox in Sacritte to- Dz- 
ana, 'on the Aventine, his Ciry: was determined ty tate to 
be the greateſt [in the World ] and have Dominion over 
all Traly. *Thiz man came to: Rome, with an intention to 
to Sacrifice his Ox there.; buta Szrvant acquainted Kiing 

Serv: 
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Servius privately with this privacy, but the King making 
it known to Cornelius the Prieſt, Cornelius ſtrictly com- 
mands Axtro to waſh in Tyber before he Sacrific'd, for 
the Law requires men ſo to do, who Sacrifice accept - 
ably ; Wherefore whilſt Anro went ro waſh, Servius 
took the opportunity to Sacrifice the Ox to the Goddeſs, 
- and nailed up the Horns to the Wall in the Temple. 
Theſe things are ſtoryed by Fuba and Yarro, only Varro 
hath not deſcribed Anrro by that name, neither doth he 
ſay that the Sabine was choult by Cornelius the Prieſt, 
bur by the Edituus | the Sexton. 

Queſt. 5. Wherefore is it that thoſe that are faſly reported to 
be dead in foreign Countries, when they return, they receive 
them not in by the Doors, but getting up to the roof of the 
Houſe, they let them in that way ? 

Sol. Verily the account which Varro gives of this mat- 
ter, is altogether fabulous. For he faith, in the Sicilian 
War, when there was a great Naval Fight, a very falſe 
report was rumor'd coricerning many, as it they were 
{lain, all of them returning home, in a little time dyed ; 
bur one of them who going to enter in at hisdoors, they 
ſhur together againſt him of their own accord, neither 
could they be opened by any that attempted it, this man 
falling in a ſleep before the doors, ſaw an Apparition in 
his ſlcep, adviſing bim to let himſelf down from the roof 
into the houſe. who doing fo, he lived happily and be- 
came an old Man, and hence the cuſtom was comfirm- 
ed to after ages. But conſider it theſe things be not con- 
formable to ſome Greek uſages ; for they do not eſteem 
thoſe pure, nor keep them company, nor ſuffer them to 
approach their Sacrifices ;:for when was any Funeral 
carryed fourth, or Sepulchre made, as if they were dead, 
and they ſay that Aritimus being one that was enſnared 
in this ſort ot ſuperſtition, ſent to Delphos to beg and be- 
ſcech of the God, a reſolurion of the preſent Scruples , 
which te had by reaſon of the Law. Pythia anſwered 
thus. | The 
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The Sacred rites which Childbed Folks conform, 
See that thou do to bleſſed Gods perform. 


Ariſtinus well underſtanding [the meaning of the 0r4- 
cle] puts himſelf into the Womans hands, to be waſhed, 
wrapped in ſwadling clouts, and ſucks the breaſts, in the 
ſame manner as when he was newly born, and thus all 
others do, and ſuch are called Hyteroporimus's id. eſt. 
one for whom a Funeral was made while living ] bur 
ſome ſay that the Ceremogics attending the Hyſteroporamus's 
were before Ariſtimus , and that the cuſtom was ancient : 
Wherefore it is not to be wondred ar, it the Romans, 
when once they {uppoſe a man buryed, and to have his 
lot among the dead, that they do not think it lawſul for 
him to go in at the door, whereat they that are about to 
Sacrifice do go out, or thoſe that have ſacrificed do en- 
ter in, but they bid them aſcend aloft into the air and 
deſcend from its circumference, for they conſtantly offer 
their Sacrifices of purigcation in the open air. 

Queſt. ©. Wherefore do Women ſalute their Relations with 
their Mouth ? 

Sol. What if ir ſhould be {as many ſuppoſe) that 
Women were forbid to drink Wine ; therefore that thoſe 
that drank it might not be undiſcovered, but convicted 
when they met with their acquaintance, kiſſing became 
a cuſtom ? Or isit for the reaſon which Ari/tole the Phi- 
loſopher hath told us? Even that thing was commonly 
reported and faid to be done in many places (which it 
ſcems) was enterprized by the Trojan Woman, and in 
the confines of Italy, for after the men arrived and went 
a ſhoar, the Women fer the Ships on fire, earneſtly 
longing to be diſcharged of their roving and Seca fairing 
condition, but dreading their Husbands diſpleaſure, they 
tell on ſaluting their Kindred and acquaintance that mer 

them, by kiſhng and embracing, whereupon the Hus- 
bands 
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bands anger being appeaſed, and they feconciled, they. 
uſed for the future this kind of complement cowardly 
them, or rather might this uſage be granted ro Women, 
asa thing that gained them reputation and intereſt, if they 
appeared hereby to have many and good kindred and 
acquaintance ? Or was it that it being unlawful to mar- 
ry kinſwomen, a courteous behaviour might proceed ſo 
far as a kiſs, and this was only retained as a ſignificant 
fi ign of kindred , and a note. of a familiar converſe a- 
mong them ; for in former time they did not marry 
Women nigh by Blood, ,as now they marry, not the 
Aunts, or Siſters, bur of lare they allowed the marrying 
of Neites for this reaſon? A certain man, mean. in E- 
ſtare, bur on the other, hand an honeſt and a popular man 
among the Citizens, delign'd to: marry his Neice being 
an Heireſs, and to get,an Eſtate: by her, upon this ac- 
count being accuſed, the;people taking little notice of the 
Accuſation, ſo as to reprimand him, abfolved him of the 
fault, and enacted it by. vote, that jr nvyght be lawful for 
any man to :marry- ſo tar,as Neices, bur Prohibired all 
higher degrees [ot .conſanguinity,J 
Queſt. 7. Why is a Husband forbid to receive a gift from 
bis Wife, and a Wife from ber Husband ? 
Sol. 'W har if the reaſan be (as Solon writes) deſcribing 
Gifts to be. peculiar. to dying Pexſons, unleſs a, Man *y 
ing entangled-by. necetfity, and wheedled by a'/W.oman, 
. be enſlaved ta force, asconftraining him, _and pleaſure as 
/ deluding him ; [Thus the. Gifts 'of : Husbands and Wives 
: became luſpected. Oris ir, that they reputeda, Gift the 
baſeſt Sign, of benevolence (for Strangers and they that 
: have .no loveifor us daigive us-Preſents) they.took away F 
-ſuch a piece of. Flattery from. Marriage ? That to. love '. 
»:and be beloved ſhould. be devoid of  Mercigarineſs,; ſhould 
; be ſpontaneous, and'-for. it's own fake. and nor for gry 
-thing elſe : Or becauſe Women being corrupted. by re- 


ceivigg gilts,. are. thereby cipectally brought to. admir 
Stran- 
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Strangers, it ſcemed to be a weighty thing | ro require 
them} to love their own Husbands that gives them no- 
thing. Or becauſe all things ought to be common be- 
tween them, the Husbands (3oods are , the. Wi wes, and 
the Wives Goods. the Husbands ! For he that accepts 
that which is given, learns thereby to eſteem that which 
is not given, the Property of another, fo that by giviag 
bur a little ro each other they ſtrip each other of all. 

Queſt. 8. hy were they probibited the taking of a pift 
of a Son-in-Law, or of a Daughter-in- Law ? 
| Sel. Is it not of a Son-j-Law, that a man may nat 
ſeem to convey a Gift to kis Wife by his Fathers hands ? 
And of a Daughter-in-Law , becauſe it ſeems jult that 
he that doth not give, ſhould nor receive ? 

Queſt, 9. Wherefore 8 ut that they that bave Wives at 
home, if they be returning out of the Country, or from any v:- 
mote parts, do ſend a Meſſenger before, to acquaine them that 
they be at band ? 

Sol. -Is not this an argument that a man believes ! Fe: 
Wite to be no idle Goſſip ?' to come upon them uddain- 
ly and unexpectedly haying a ſhew as though they came 
haſtily ro catch them, and obſerve | their behaviours) they 
ſend the good tidings of their coming betore hand, as 
to.them that are defirous of them and expeft them ?. Oc 
rather is it, that they defire to enquire concerning their 
Wives, whether they are in health, and that they may 
hnd them at home looking for them 2 Oc becauſe wh I 
the Husbands are waning, the Women have morc ta- 
nuly. concerns and buſincls upon their hands, and there i; 
moxe Fiflentions and hurly burly among thoſe that are 
within doors, therefore that the Wite may tree bur felt 
from, thalz things, and give a calm and, pleaſant rccepti- 
on to her Husband, ſhe h:th forewarning of his coming. 

Quelt, lO. Wherejore do men in Divine Service Cover 
t tir beats, but if they meet any honourable Perſonazes, when 


they have their. Hats on their heads, they are uncovered ? 
C./ 
5 MIS 
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Sol. There is allo ro augment the difficulty, if the 
Story told of Aneas be true, that whilſt Diomedes was 
paſſing by, he offered a Sacrifice with his head covered. 
Its ratinoal and of conſequence to cover our heads before 
our Enemies, but when we meet our Friends and good 
men to be uncovered, This behaviour before the Gods 
is not abſolutely neceſſary, but accidenral, it continuing 
to be obſerved from him, [ ji. e. /Eneas. ] 

If there be any thing further to be ſaid, conſider whe- 
ther we ought not only to enquire afrer the reaſon why 
men in Divine Service are covered, but allo the conſc- 
quence of ir, For they that are uncovered before men 
of greater power, do not thereby aſcribe honour unto 
chem, but rather remove envy from them, thar they 
might. not preſume ro demand the ſame kind of reve- 
rence Which the Gods have, nor to endure it ; or to re- 
joyce that they are ſerved im the fame manner as they, 
but they worſhip the Gods in this manner, either ſhev- 
ing their unworthineſs in all humility, by the covering 
of the head, or rather fearing that ſome unlucky ard 
ominous voice ſhould come to them from abroad, whilſt 
they are praying, therefore they pluck up their Coat a- 
bout their Ears, that they ſtrictly obſerved theſe things 
is manifeſt in that, when they went to conſult the Oracle, 
they made a great din all about by the tinkling of 
Braſs Kettles. Or is it as Caſtor faith, that the Roman uſa- 
gcs were conformable to the Pythagoric notion , that the 
Demon within us, ſtands in need of the Gods withour 
us, and we make ſupplication to them with a covered 
Head, intimating the Bodies hiding and abſconding of the 
Soul. 

Queſt. 11. Why do they Sacrifice to Saturn with an un- 
covered Head ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon 2 That whereas /£neas hath in- 
ſtitured the covering of the head | in Divine Service ] 
Saturn's Sacrihice was much more ancient 2 Or is it that 


they 
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they be covered before Celeſtial Gods, but they reckon 


Saturn an Infernal and Terreſtrial? Or is it that nothing of 
the truth ought to be obſcure and darkned ? For the R- 
mans repute Cronos time to be the Father of Truth. 

Queſt. 12. H/hy do they eſteen, Cronos time the Father 
of Truth 2 

Sol. Is not the reaſun that which ſome Philoſophers 
do render Cronos time ? For time finds out truth : Or is 
it fur that which was fabled of Saturns age, that it was 
moſt juſt and molt likely to participate of Truth ? 

Queſt. 123. Why do they Sacrifice to Honour a Ged fo 
called, with a bare Head ? For they render Honour, Dignity 
and Reverence. 

Sol. Is it becauſe Glory is Splendid, Illultrious and Un- 
veiled, for which cauſe men are uncovered betore good 
and honourable perſons; and for this reaſon they Wor» 
ſhip a God that bears the name of Honour. 

Queſt. 14. Mhy do Sons carry forth their Parents [ae 
Funerals) with covered Heads, the Daughters with uncovered 
and diſhevelled Hair ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon becauſe Fathers ought to be honour= 
ed by their Sons as Gods,but be lamented by their Daugh- 
ters, when dead, the Law hath diſtributed to each their 
proper part, and hath ordered a ſuitable connexion of 
both ? Or is it that, that which is not the faſhion is fit for 
mourning ? for it's more cultomary for Women to aps 
pear publicly with covered Heads, than for Women 
with uncovered : Yea among the Greeks when any fad 
calamity befals them, the Women are polled cloſe, bur 
the men wear their Hair long, bccauſe the wual faſhion 
for Mcn is to be polled, and for Women to wear their 
Hair long : Or whether it was enaQted that Sons ſhoutd 
be covered for the reaſon we have above mentioned ? 
For verily, they ſurrand (fatuh Varrr) their Fathers Sepul= 
chers at Funerals,reverencing their as he Temples of tie Gods, 
and haomg burne their Parents, win they ft fs meet wah 

O 2, 4 Lones 
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a Bone, they ſay the deceaſed Perſon 5s Deifzed. But for Wo- 
men it was not lawful for them to cover. their heads [ar 
Funerals] and Hiſtory tells us that the firſt that put away 
his Wife, was Sp. Carbelius, by reaſon of Barrenneſs, the 
ſecond was Su!p. Gallus, ſeeing her pluck up her Garments 
to cover her Head; the third was Pub. Semp-onius, be- 
cauſe ſhe looked upon Funeral Graves. 

Queſt. 1 \F What's the reaſon, that eſteeming Termi- 
nus 4 God (to whom they offer their Terminalia) they Sacri- 
fice no living Creature to him ? 

Sol. Was it that Romulus indeed ſet bounds to the 
Country, whereas it was lawful for a man to make excur- 
fios to rob, and to reckon every part of the Country his 
own (as Leco faith) where ever he ſhould pitch his 
Spear ? No but Numa Pompilius being a juſt man, and a 
g00d Commonwealths-man, and a Philoſopher, he ſer 
the Boundaries towards the Neighbouring Countries, and 
dedicated thoſe Boundaries 'to Terminus , as the Biſhop 
:nd ProteQor both of Friendſhip and Peace, and it was 
;;2 opinion that it ought to be preſerved pure and unde- 
Hed from Blood and Slaughter. 

Qusſt. 16, Why is not the Temple of Matuta zo be 
gene into by Maid Servants ? 

S2!. One only the good Women bring in,and her they 
Box and Cudgel, and if to baſt this Maid be a ſign that 
1:2Ey OUTUT Not To enter, then they are to prohibit others 
according to the Fable, for Io being jealous of her Hus- 
bands loving the ſervant Maid, is reported to have fell 
outragiouſly upon her Son. "The Grecians ſay the Maid 
was of an Ato/ian Family,and was called Antiphera there- 
f;re with us 2){o in Chenorea, The Sexton [tanding before 
the Temole of Lencothea [| Matuta] holding a wand in his 
tiand, mikes Proclamation that no Man-Servanr, nor 
Maid-Scrvart, neither Man nor Woman, #to/zan, ſhould 
-nter in. 

Qucit. 17. 7//y do they not ſupplicate this Goddeſs for 


good 
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good things for their own Children, but for their Brethrens and 
Siſters Children ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Io was a lover of her Siſter, and 
nurſed up her Children ? But h:d hard fortune in her 
own Children? Or otherwiſe in that irs a Moral and good 
Cuſtom, and makes proviſion of much benevolence to- 
wards Relations ? 

Queſt. 18. hy do many of the Richer ſort pay Tyth of 
their Eſtates to Hercules ? 

Sol, Is this the reaſon, that Hercu/es Sacrifced the tenth 
. part of Geryons Oxen at Rome ? or that he freed the R»- 
mans from the decimation under the Herryrians ? 2: that 
theſe things have no ſufficient ground of credit fro: Hi- 
ſtory, but that they Sacrificed to Hercules, as t9 4 Certain 
monſtrous Glutton and Gormandizer of good chear ? Or 
rather they did ir, as reſtraining extravagant riches :s 
nuſance to the Commonwealth, as it were to diminiiih 
ſomething of that thriving conſtitution, that's growing 
up to the higheſt pitch of corpulency, they are of opini- 
on that Hercules was moſt of all honoured with, and re- 
joyced in, theſe frugalities and contraftions of Abun- 
dance, and that he himſelf was frugal, content with a lit- 
tle, and every way ſparing in his way of living. 

Queſt. 1 9. LP hy do they take the Month of January for 
the beginning of the new Tear ? For anciently March was rec- 
toned the firſt, 

Sol. Firſt, as it is plain by many other remarks, ſo eſpe-' 
cially by this, that the Fifth Month from March was cal- 
led the Lnintile Month ; and the Sixth the Sexrile, and fo 
forward to the laſt, December was fo called, being rec- 
koned the Tenth from March ; hence ir came to paſs that 
ſome are of opinion, and do afhirm, that the Romans for- 
merly did not compleat the year with twelve Months, bur 
with ten only, allotting to ſome of the Months above 
thirty days ; but others give uz an account that as Decem- 


ver is the Tenth from March, Fanuary is the Eleventh,and. 
O 2 February 
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February the Twelfth ; in which M-nth they uſe Purifi- 
cations, and perform Funeral Rites for the deceaſed up- 
on the finiſhing of the year ; but this order of the Month 
being changed, they now make Fanuary the firſt, becauſe 
on the firſt day of this Month (which day they call the 
the Kalends of Famuary) the Gf Cn/uls were conftituted, 
the Kings being depoſed ; but ſome ſpeak with a greater 
probability, which ſay, that Romulus being a Warlike 
and Martial Man, and reputing himſelf the Son of Mars, 
ſer March in the front of all the Months, and named ir 
from Mars ; but Luna again being a peaceable Prince, and 
ambicious to bring oft the Citizens from Warlike At- 
chievements, he fer them upon Husbandry » gave the 
preheminence to January,and brought Fanus into great re- 
putation,as one that was more addiCted to CivilGovernment 
and Hubandyy, then to Warlike Aﬀairs: Now conſider 
whether Nama hath not pitcht upon a beginning of the 
year moſt ſuirably to our natural Diſpoſition : For there 
3s nothing at all in the whole circumvolution of things 
naturally firſt or laſt [in preheminence] but by Law Ioſti- 
rutions, ſome appoint one beginning of time, ſome ano- 
ther, bur they do beſt, who take this beginning from af- 
rer the Winter and Solſtice, when the Sun ceaſing to make 
any further Progreſs, returns and converts his courſe again 
ro us; for there is then a kind of Tropic in nature it 
ſeit, which verily encreaſeth the rime of Light to us, and 
ſhortens the time of darkneſs , and makes the Lord 
and Ruler of every tranſient Being to approach nearer 
to 118, 

(Queſt. 20, When the Women beautifie the Temple of 
the Goddeſs appropriate to Women, which they call Bona, why 
do they bring no Myrtle into the houſe, although they be 7ea- 
lous of uſing all budding and flowring Vegetables ? 

Sol. 1s nor the rea{on (as the Fabulous write the Story) 
thus, That the Wife of Farlius a Diviner, ufing to drink 


Wine ſecretly, and being diſcovered, was Whipt by her 
Husba nd 
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Husband with Myrtle rods : Hence the Women bring in 
no Myrtle, but offer to her a Drink-offering of Wine, 
which they call Milk? Or is it this, that as they abſtain 
from many things, ſo eſpecially they reſerve themſelves 
chaſt from all things that appertain ro Venery , when 
they perform that Divine Service ? For they do not only 
turn their Husbands out of the doors, but baniſh from the 
Houſe every Male-kind, when they exerciſe this Canoni- 
cal Obedience to their Goddeſs,they therefore reject Myr- 
tle as an abomination, it being conſecrated ro Venus ; and 
even at this day they call Venus Murtia, of old (as it ſeems 
to me) thy called Myrtza. 

Queſt. 21. Mhy do the Latins worſhip a VVood-pecher, 
and all of them abſtain ſtriftly from this Bird ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe one Picus by the Enchantments of his 
Wife, transformed himſelf, and becoming a Wood-pec- 
ker, uttered Oracles, and gave Oraculous Anſwers to 
them that enquired? or if this be alrogerher Incredible 
and Monſtrous, there is another of the Romantic Sto- 
ries more probable, about Romulus and Remus, when they 
were expoſed to the open field, that not only a She-wolf 
gave them ſuck, but a certain Wood-pecker flying to 
them fed them ; for even now it is very uſual, in Meads 
and Groves where a Wood-pecker is found, there is alſo a 
Wolf, as Nigidius writes, or rather as they deem another 
Bird facred ro another God, fo this to Mars ; for it's a 
daring and fierce Bird, and hath fo ſtrong a Beak as to 
drill an Oak to the heart by pecking. 

Queſt. 22. Mhy are they of opinion that Janus tas dou- 
ble faced, and do deſcribe and paint him ſo ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe he was a Native Greek of Parrh.e- 
bia (as they ſtory it) and going down into Iraly , and co- 
habiting with the Barbarians of the Country, changed his 
language and way of living? or rather becauſe he per- 
ſwaded that People of Italy, that were falvage and law- 
leſs to a civil Life, in that he converted them to Husban- 

9 4. ory 
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dry, and formed them into Commonwealths. 

Queſt. 22. Why do they perform Funeral Rites in the 
Temple of Libitina , ſeeing they are of opinion that Libitina 
zs Venus ? | 

Sil. Was it, that this was one of the wiſe inſtituti- 
ons of King Numa, that they might learn not to eſteem 
theſe things irkſom, nor to fly from them as a defilement, 
or rather 1s it to put us in mind that whatever is born 
mult die, as being one Goddeſs that” preſides over them 
that are born, and thoſe that die ? And at Delphes, there 
is the Statue of Venus Epitymbia [ Venus on a Tomb] to 
whom, at their Drink: offerings they call forth the Ghoſts 
of the deceaſed. 

Queſt. 24. Mhy have they three beginnings of the 
Month foreſtated, which take up ſuch an interval of days be- 
tween ? | 

Sol. Whar if it be this ſas they write about Fuba's time) 
that on the Calends the Magiſtrates called the common 
people, and proclaimed the Nones on rhe ffth, the 1des 
they eſteemed an 'Holy-day ? or rather they that define 
time by the variations of the Moon, have obſerved that 
the Moon comes under three greateſt yariations Monthly, 
the firſt is when it is obſcured making a ConjunCtion 
with the Sun, the ſecond is when it gets out of the rayes 
or the Sun , aid makes her fulſt. appearance after the 
Sun is Cown, the third 1s at ker fulneſs when ics Full 
Moon. They call her diſappearance and obfcurity the 
Calends, every thing hid and privy they call clam , and 
celai? is to hide: The 'firft appearance they call the 
Nenes, by a molt ft notation of Names, it being the New 
Moon | Nowlaniam for they call it New Moon as we 
do. Ides are fo by reaſon of the ' fairneſs and clear com- 
plexion of the "Mon ftanding * forth 'in her compleat 
ſplendor. | | Th: | 

Quel?. 25+ Bl/-hy do they determine that the days after 
the Calend:, Nones 'and Ide; be unfit ' to travel or 'po' a long 
Wip »oy an 2 | Fol, 
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Sol. Whether (as moſt men think and Lzoy tells us) 
on the next day after the Ides of Puintils (which they 
now call Fu) the Tribunes of the Souldery marching 
forth, the Army were conquered by the Gauls in a Bat-. 
tle about the River Alia, and loſt the City, whereupon 
this day was reckoned unlucky ? And Superſtition (as it 
loves to do) extended this obſervation further, and ſub- 
jeed the next days after the Nones and Calends to the 
ſame ſcrupiloſity ? or what if this notion meer with much 
contradiction ? For it was on another day they were de- 
feated in Battle which they calling Allienſis (from the Ri- 
ver) do greatly abominate as unſucceſsful, and whereas 
there be many unlucky days, rhey do not obſerve them 
in all the Months alike, but every one in the Month he 
happens in,and its moſt improbable that all the nex: days 
after the Nones and Calends {imply conlidered, ſhould 
contract this Superſtition ; wherein they ſolemnize ſome 
Purifications and Funeral Rites io the Ghoſts of the decea- 
ſed; fo that they have conſtituted the three which hath 
been ſpoken of, as ic were the chict and principal days for 
Feſtivals and Holy-days , deſigning the next following 
theſe ro Demons and deceaſed perſons, which days they 
eſteemed unfortunate and unfit for Action. And alſo the 
Grecians worſhipping their Gods, at the New of the 
Moon, dedicated the next day to Heroes and Demons, and 
the ſecond of the Cups was mingled on the behalf of the 
male and female Herces, Moreover Time 1s altogether a 
Number, and a Unity, which is the foundation of a 
Number, is cf a Divine Nature : "The Number next is 
two, oppoſite ro the firſt, and is the firſt of even Num- 
bers ; but an even Number is defeQtive, imperfect and 
infinite ; as again an odd number is determinate, deh- 
nite and compleat, therefore the Nones ſucceed the Ca- 
lends on the hitch day, the Ides follow the Nonzs on the 
9th. for unequals do terminare beginnings, but thoſe 
even Numbers 'which are next after beginnings , have 
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nat that preheminence nor influence : Hence on ſuch days 
they rake not any Atons or Journey in hand , where- 
fore that of Themiſtocles hath reaſon ia it. The day after 
contended with the Feaſt-day, ſaying, that the Feaſt- 
day truly had much labour and toil, but ſhe [the day 
after the Feaſt ] affords the fruition of the proviſion made 
for the Feaſt-day, with much leiſure and quietneſs. "The 
Feaſt-day anſwered after this wiſe, Thou fpeakeſt truthybut 
if I bad not been, neither hadſt thou been. Theſe things 
ſpake Themiſtocles to the ſucceeding Athenian Officers of 
the Army, as that they could never have made any h- 
gure in the world, had not he faved the City, when as 
therefore every aCtion and journey worth our diligent 
management, requires neceſlary provilion and preparati- 
on : "The Romans of old made no Family-proviſion on 
Feaſt-days, nor were careful for any thing,but thar they 
might attend Divine Service, and this they did with all 
their might, as even now the Prieſts enjoyn them in 
their Sermons, when they Addreſs themſelves to the Sa- 
crifices. In like manner they do not ruſh preſently 
after their Feſtival Solemnities, upon a Journey, or any 
enterprize (becauſe rhey were unprovided) but finiſhed 
that day in contriving Domeſtic affairs, and fitting rhem- 
ſelves [ for the intended occaſions abroad ] as even at this 
day, after they have ſaid their Prayers, and finiſhed their 

evotion, they are wont to ſtay and {it ſtill in the Tems 
ples, lo that they did. not joyn working-days immediate- 
ly to Haly-days, but made ſome interval and diſtance be- 
eween them ; Secular Aﬀeairs, bringing many troubles and 
diltraQtions along with them. 

Queſt. 26. Y/py do Women wear for Mourning white 
Manto's, and white Kerchiefs ? 

Sol. Whar if they do this in conformity to the Magi- 
rians, who (as they ſay) ſtanding in defyance of Death 
and Darkneſs, do fortifie themſelves with bright and 
ſplendid Robes, for the doing of ic 2 Or as the dead 


Corps 
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Corps is wrapped in white, fo they judg it meet that 
they ſhould be conformable thereto 2 For they beautifie 
the Body ſo, but cannot the Soul, wherefore they follow 
it as gone before pure and white, being diſmiſſed after ir - 
hath fought a great and various Warfare ? Or is it thar, 
that which is very mean and plain is moſt becoming in 
theſe things?for of Garments dyed of a colour,ſome argue 
Luxury, others Vanity, neither may we fay lefs of Black 
than of Sea-green or Purple ; for verily Garments are 
deceitful, and ſo are colours, and a thing that is natural- 
ly black is not dyed by art but by nature, and is blended 
with an intermixt ſhade; I:'s only white therefore that is 
ſincere unmixt, free from the impuriry of a dye and un- 
imitable; therefore moſt proper to thoſe that are buried : 
for one that is dead is become ſimple , anmixt, and pure 
without Wealt or Guard , freed from the body no 
otherwiſe than from a tinging poyſon. In Argos they wear 
whire in mourning, as Scarates faith Veſtments rinced in 
Water, 

Queſt. 27. My do the repute every Wall immaculate 
and ſacred, but the Gates not [o ? 

Sol. Is it (as Varro hath wrote) that the Wall is ro be ac- 
counted ſacred, thar they might defend it cheerfully, and 
even lay down their lives for it: Upon this very account 
ir appears that Romulus {flew his Brother, becauſe he at- 
tempred to leap over a facrea and inacceffible place, and 
to render it tranſcendible and profane, but it could nor 
poſſibly be,that the Gates ſhoud be kept ſacred, through 
which they carried many thingy that neceffiry required, 
even dead Corpſes, when they built a Ciry from the 
Foundation, they marked out tte place on which they 
intended to build it with a Plough, yoaking a Bull and a 
Cow together , but when they Cid fer out the bounds 
of the Walls, meaſuring the ſpace of the Gates, they 
lifred up the Plough-Share, and carried the Plough over 
it, that all the Ploughed Part might be ſacred and inviola- 


ble. Queſt, 
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Queſt. 2.8. Why do they prohibit the Children to ſwear by 
Hercules within Doors , but command them to go out of - the 
Doors to do at ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon (as ſome ſay) that they are of opini- 
on that Hercules was not delighted in a Domeſtic lite , but 
rather to live abroad in Fields and Out-houſes ? Or ra» 
ther becauſe he was none of their Native Country-gods, 
but a Foreigner ? For neither do they ſwear by Bacchus 
within Doors , he being a Foreigner, if it be he whom 
the Greeks call Dionyſius ? Or what if theſe things are utter- 
ed by Children in ſport, this is on the contrary, for a 
reſtraiat of a frivolous and raſh Oath, as Favorzne faith, 
for that which is done as it were with preparation, cauſes 
delay and deliberation. If a man Judges as Favourinus 
doth of the things recorded abour Hercules , its that 
this was not common to other Gods, but peculiar to 
him, for Hiſtory tells us that he had ſuch a Religious 
veneration for an Oath, that he ſwore but once only to 
Plyleus, Augeus his Son ; Wheretore Pythia upbraids«the 
' Lacedemonians with ſuch ſwearing, as though it would be 
more laudable and better to pay their Vows, than to 
ſwear. = 

" Queſt. 2.9. Why do they notpernat the new married Wo- 
man her ſeif, to ſtep over the threſhold of the Houſe, but the 
Bridemen lift her over ? 

Sol. What if the reaſon be, that they taking their farſt 
Wives by force, brought them thus into their Houles, 
for they went not in of thar own accord? Or 1s it that 
they will have them ſeery to enter into that place as by 
force, not willingly, where they are about to looſe their 
Virginity ? Or is it a ſignificant ceremony, to ſhew that 
ſhe is nor to go out, depart, or leave her dwelling place, 
till ſhe is forced, even # ſhe goes in by force ? for with 
us allo in Beotia, they burn the Axle-tree of a Cart Hefore 
the doors, intimating that the Spoule is bound ro-Femain 


there, the Inſtrument f Carriage being deſtroyed.” 
: Queſt: 
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Queſt. 20. Why do the Bride-men that bring m the 
Bride, require her to ſay, where thou Cajus art, there am I 
Caja ? 

Sol. What if the reaſon be, that by mutual agreement, 
ſhe enters preſently upon participation of all things, even 
to ſhare in the Government ? And this is the meaning of 
it, where thou art Lord and Maſter of the Family, there 
am I alſo Dame and Miltreſs of the Family. Theſe 
Names they ule at other times promiſcuouſly, as the La- 
wyers do Cajus, Sejus, Lucius Titius, and the Philoſophers 
uſe the Names of Dion and Theon ? Or is it that Caja Seci- 
lia an honeſt and good Woman, being married to one 
of Tarquinius his Sons, had her Starue of Braſs EreCted 
in the Temple of M. Ancus, on which were anciently 
hanged Sandals and Spindles, as a fignihcant memorial 
of her Houlewifery and Induſtry, 

Queſt. 21. Mhy us that ſo much Celebrated Name T ha- 
laſfius Sung at Nuptzals ? 

Sol. Is it not from the Greek, word Taaaiz, Spinning 
Ge. becauſe they call a Spindle Talaſſus * Moreover,when 
they have introduced the Bride, they ſpread a Fleece un- 
der her, and ſhe having brought in with her a Diſtaff 
and a Spindle, all behangs her Husbands Door with 
Woollen-Yarn? Or if it be true which Hiſtorians re- 
port, that there was a certain young man famous in Mi- 
lirary Atchievements, and allo an honeſt Man, whoſe 
name” was Thalaſſins, now When the Romans ſeized by 
force on the Sabine Daughters, coming to ſee the Thea- 
tric Shews. A comely Virgin for beauty was brought to 
Thalaſſius, by ſome of the common ſort of People and 
retainers to him, crying out aloud (that they might go 
the more ſecurely, and none might ſtop them or rake 
the Wench from them) Lee aWife be brought to Thalaſſius; 
upon which the reit of the Rabble greatly honouring 
Thalaſſius, tollowed on and accompanied them with their 
loud acclamations, praying for and praiſing of Thalaſſius : 

Fence 
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that proving a fortunate Match, it became a Cuſtom to 
others at Nuptials, to cant over Thalaſſius as the Greeks do 
HymengeUus. 

Queſt. 22. Mhy ds they that throw the Effigies of Men 
from a Wooden Bridge into the River, m the Month of May; 
call thoſe Images Argives ? 

Sol. Was it that the Barbarians that of old inhabited 
about that place, did in this manner deſtroy the Graecians 
which they took ? Or did their fo much admired Hercu- 
les reform their praQtiſe of killing Strangers, and taught 
them this cuſtom of repreſenting their Devilliſh praftile 
by caſting ir of Images? "The Ancients have uſually call- 
ed all Grecians, Argives, unleſs introth the Arcadians eſtee- 
ming the Argives open Enemies, by reaſon of Neigh- 
bourhood, they that belonged ro Evander flying from 
Greece, and taking up their ſcituation there, have kept 
up that malignity and enmity ? 

Luelt. 2 3. Why would they not in Ancient times ſup a+ 
bench without their Sons, whilſt they were in Nonage ? 

Sol. Was not this cuſtom brought in by Lycurgus, when 
he introduced the Boys to the Phitidia | Clubs | that they 
might be inured ro Modeſty in the uſe of pleatures , not 
ſavageiy and rudely, having their Superiors by them as 
Overſeers and Obſervers? Verily its of no ſmall con- 
cernment that Parents ſhould carry themſelves withal 
gravity and ſobriety in the preſence of their Children : 
tor when Old Men are debauched, it will necflarily fol- 
low (as Plazo faith) that Young Men will be moſt de- 
bauched. 

Quelt. 24. hat us the reaſon that when the other Ro- 
mans did offer their Drink-Offerivgs and Purifyed it for the 
aead in the Month of February, Decimus Brutus ( « Cicero 
faith) did it in December. 

Sol, He verily was the firſt who entring upon Lu 
tania, palled from thence with his Army over the River 
Lethe, May it not be that as many were wont to perform 
Funeral 
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Funeral rites, in the latter part of the Day, and end of 
the Month, that its rational to believe, that at the re- 
turn of the Year apd end of the Month alſo he would 
honour the Dead ? For December is the laſt Month : Of 
was thoſe Adorations of their Infernal Ghoſts ? For ir 
was the Seaſon of the Year to Honour them with all ſorts 
of Fruits that had attained ripeneſs* Or 1s it becauſe 
when they move the Earth at the Leginning of Seed 
time, its moſt meer rhen to remember the Ghoſts below 2 
Or is it that this Month is by the Romans conſecrated to 
Saturn, whom they reckon to be one of the Infernal 
Gods, and not of the Supernal? Or that whiiſt the 
great Feaſt of Saturnals did laſt, chought to be attended 
wich the greateſt of Luxury and Volupruous Enjoy- 
ments, it was judged meer to crop oft ſome firſt Fruits 
of thefe for the Dead? Or whar if it be a meer lye 
that only Brutus did purihe on the behalf of the dead in 
this Month, when as they ſolemnize Funeral Rites for 
Laurentia, and ofter drink Ofterings at her Tomb in the 
Months of December. 

Queſt. 25. Why do they adore Laurentia /o much, ſeeing 
ſhe was a Strumpet ? 

Sol. They ſay that Acca Laurentia was diverſe from 
this, and her they afcribe honour to in the Month of 
April : But this other Laurentia they ſay was {irnamed 
Fabola, ſhe became noted upon this occalion ; a certain 
Sexton that belonged to Hercules ( as it feems ) leading an 
idle life, uſed to ſpend moſt of his Days at Cheſts and 
Dice, and on a certain time when it happened that none 
of thoſe that were wont to play with kim, and partake 
of his ſport were preſent, he being very uneafie in khim- 
ſe]f, he challenged the God to play a Game at Dice with 
him, as it were for this wager; that it he got the 
Game he ſhould receive ſome buon from the God, but 
if he loſt ir, he would provide a Supper for the God [ 
and a pretty Wench tor kim to lic with, whereupon 
chuling 
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chuſing out two Dice, one for himſelf and the other for 
the God, and throwing them he loſt rhe game, upon 
which abiding by his challenge, he prepared a very 
ſplendid Table for the God, and picking up Lamwentia a 
notorious Harlot, whom he ſet down ro the good cheer, 
and when he had made a Bed for her in the Temple, 
he departed and ſhut the Doors after him, the report 
went that Hercules came and had to do with her, bur not. 
after the uſual manner of Men, and commanded her 
to go forth early in the Morning into the Market-place, 
and whornſoever ſhe firſt happened ro meet with, him 
ſhe ſhould eſpecially ſet her heart upon, and procure 
him to be her Copemate, Laurentia accordingly ariling 
and going forth, happened to meet with a certain rich, 
unmarried grave Man, whoſe Name was Taruntius, he 
lying with her, made her whilſt he lived the Governeſs 
of his Houſe, and his Heireſs when he died ; ſome time 
after ſhe died and left her Eſtate to the City, and there- 
fore they have her in fo great a Repuration. 

_. Queſt. 36. Phy do they call one Gate at Rome the 
WWindo (to fignifie that it is the lighteſt) and fuſt by at is the 
Bed-Chamber of Fortune ſo called ? 

Sol. Was it becaule Servius who became the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful King, got his Glory by converſing with Fortune, 
ſhining in to himat a Window ? And though this may 
be but a Fable, yet Tarquinius Priſcus, the King dying, 
his Wife Tanaquil being a diſcreet and Royal Woman, 
putting her head out at a Window, propounded Servius 
ro the Citizens, and perſwading them to proclaim him 
King, and this place had the name of it. 

Queſt. 27. Why is it, that of the things dedicated to the 
Gods, the Law permits only .to negleft the ſpoils that are ta- 
ken in War, and by time fall mto decay, and permits them not 
to have any neneration nor reparation | 

Sol. Is this the reaſon that they are of opinion that the 


Renown of Anccltors fades away, and yer they are al- 
ways 
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ways ſeeking after ſome freſh Monument of Fortitude? 
Or rather becauſe time wears our the marks of con- 
tention with our Enemies, and to reſtore and renzw 
them, were invidious and malicious, neither among the 
Greeks are thole Men renowned, who were: the firſt E- 
reQors of Stone or Braſs Trophies. 

Queſt. 20. IJ)hy did Q. Metellus being a High Prief? 
and otherwiſe reputed a Wiſe Man and a States-man, prohibit 
the uſe of Divination after the Sextile Month now called 
Auguſlt ? 

Sol. Is it not that we alſo, as the day begins and en- 
crealſeth, do thoſe things, and ſo as the Month begins 
- and encreaſeth, bur all declinations we obſerve to be un- 
lucky ; ſo he alſo was of opinion that the time of Year, 
after eight Months, was as it were the Evening of the 
Year, when it declined and haſtened towards an end 2 
Or is it becauſe they muſt uſe thriving and full grown 
Birds, for ſuch are in Summer ; but towards Aurunmn,ſome 
are Moulting and Sickly, others Chickens and untledg'd, 
others altogether vaniſht and fled our of the Country, by 
reaſon of the Seaſon of the Year. 

Queſt. 239. Why is 1t unlawful for ſuch as ave no: muſter- 
ed (although they be otherwiſe converſant in the Army ) to ſlay 
an Enemy or wound him ? 

Sol. "This thing Cato Senior hath even made clear in a 
certain Epiſtle, writing to his Son and commanding him, 
* That if he be diſcharged of the Army, having tulfiled 
* his time there, that he return, if he ſtays ts rake 
* Commiſſion from the General to march forth in ordzr 
* to wounding and {laying the Enemy. Is ic the reafon, 
Thar neceflity requires that a Man ſhould be commil- 
ſionared for the killing of a Man ? For he that dorh this 
Illegally and without Commiſſion is a Murtherer, There- 
fore Cyrus commended Chry/anta, chat when he was. a- 

out to {lay an Enemy, and lifting up his Cimeter ro 
take his How, ard | KEATING A retrear»{eundes, |:r the 
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Man alone and ſmote him nor, as being prohibited ? Or 
is it that if-a Man conflicts and fights with his Enemies, 
and falls under a Conſternation, he ought to be liable 
to anſwer it, and not eſcape puniſhment ? For verily he 
doth not advantage his fide ſo much by ſmiting and 
wounding him, as he doth miſchief by turning his back 
. and flying, therefore he that is disbanded is freed from 
Marſhal Laws, but when he doth petition to perform 
the Office of a Souldier, he doth again ſubje& himſelf 
to military Diſcipline and puts himſelf under the com- 
mand of his General. os 

Queſt. 40. Mherefore was it wnlawful for a Prieſt of 
| Jupiter zo be anointed abroad in the Air ? 

Sol. Was it not becauſe it was neither honeſt nor de- 
cent to ftrip the Sons naked, whilſt the Father looked 
on, nor the Son-in- Law whilſt the Father-in-Law look- 
ed on? Neither in ancient times did they waſh together ; 
for verily Fupiter is the Father, and that which is abragd 
in the open Air may be eſpecially faid to be as it were 
in the ſight of Zupiter : Or 1s it thus? As it's a prophane 
thing for him to ſtrip himſelf naked in the Temple or 
Holy Place ; fo they did reverence the open Air and 
Firmament as being full of Gods and Dzmons ; where- 
- fore we do many neceſſary things within doors, hiding 
and covering our ſelves in our Houſes from the ſight of 
the Gods. Moreover ſome things are enjoined to the 
Prieſt only, other thingsto all by a Law delivered by the 
Prieſt; for with-us | in Greece |], to wear a Crown, to 
wear long Hair, or to carry cold Iron by his fide, or 
not enter into the Phocean Borders, are peculiar, proper 
pieces of the High-Prieſt's Service, but not to taſte latter 
ripe Fruits before the Autumnal Equinoctial ; or to cut 
. a Vine before the Spring EquinoQtial, are things requi- 
red of all by the Chief Prieſt, each of theſe have theip 
. -Seaſon: It's after the fame manner ( as it appears ) a- 


;- Mong the Romans, it's peculiar to the Prieſt, neither - 
ma 
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make uſe of a Horſe, nor to be abſent from hone in a 
Journey more than three Nights, nor to put off his hat . 
( therefore he is called Flamen ) many other things are 
enjoyned to all forts of Men by the Prieſt ; of which 
one is not to be anointed abroad in the open Air: For 
the Romans have a great prejudice againſt dry Union 
[ 5, e. without bathing ] for they are of Opinion, That 
nothing hath been ſo great a cauſe to the Grecians of 
Slavery and Effcminacy, as their :Fencing and Wreſt- 
ling Schools, inſinuating ſo much Debauchery and Idle» 
neſs into the Citizens, yea vitious ſloth and buggery, 
yea, that they deſtroyed the very Bodies of Youths, with 
{leeping, perambulations, dancing and delicious feeding, 
whereby they inſenſibly fell from the uſe of Arms, and 
inſtead of being good Souldiers and Horſemen, they 
loved to be called Gentlemen, Wreſtlers and pretty 
Men : Ir is hard therefore for. them to avoid theſe mif- 
chiefs, who are uncloathed in the open Air, but they that 
are anointed within doors and cure themſelves at honie, 
do commit none of theſe Vices. 

Queſt. 4.1. Why had the ancient Coin on one ſide the 
Image of double fac*d Janus ſtamped, and on the other ſide the 
Stern or Stem of a Ship ? 

Sol. What if it be (as they commonly fay) in honour 
of Saturn'that failed over into Iralz in a Ship 2 Or if this 
be no more than what may be faid of many others be- 
ſides ; for Fanw, Evander and .Eneas all carne by Sea into 
Iraly * A Man may take this to be more probable ; 
whereas ſome things ſerve for the beauty at a City, 
ſome things for nece{fary Accommodation, the greatelt 
part of the things that beautihe a City, is a .goad Conſti- 
tution of Government, and the greateſt part for neceſ- 
fary Accommodation, is good trading, whereas now 
Fanus had ered a good frame of Government among 
them, reducing them to a ſober manner of Life, and the 
River being Navigable, 2ffording plenty of all neceflary 

BA Com- 
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Commodities, bringing in partly from the Sea, and part- 

»* ly from the Out-Borders of. the Country: Their Coin 
h ath a ſignificant ſtamp double Faced, of the Legiſlator 
{ as hath been ſaid) by reaſon of the viciffirude of theit 
Afﬀairs, and for the River they have a ſinall Ship, they 
uſed alfo another ſort of Coyn, having engraven on itan 
Ox, a Sheepand a Sow, to ſhew that they traded moſt in 
Cattle, and got their Riches from theſe, hence were many 
'of the Names among the Ancients derived, as Suils, 
Bubucks, Porcians, as Fineftela tells us. 

Queſt, 4.2. hy do they uſe the Temple of Saturn for a 
Chamber of Public Treaſury, as alſo an an Office of Record for 
Contracts ? 

Sol. Is not this the Reafon ? becauſe that ſaying hath 
obtained Credit, viz. That there was no Avarice or In- 
juſtice among Men, while Saturn ruled, but Faith and 
Righteouſneſs ? Or was it, that God preſided over the 
Fruits of the Field and Husbandry ? For the Sicle ſigni- 
fied as much, and not as Antimachus was perſwaded and 
wrote with Heſiod, 


With crooked Falk Saturn *gainſt the Heavens fought, 
Cut off his Fathers Privities, Foul bout, 


Money is produced from plenty of Fruit, and the vent 
of them, therefore they make Saturn the Author and 
Preſerver of Tranquility. That which confirms this is, 
that the Conventions aflembled every ninth day in the 
Marker-place ( which they call Nundine Markets ) they 
reckon {acred to Saturn, becauſe the Excellency of Fruit 
gave the firſt occaſion of buying and ſelling ? Or was 
theſe things far fetcht : The firſt that contrived this Sa- 
turnin Chamber of Bank, 'was Val. Pubiicola upon the 
ſupprefſion of Kings, being perſwaded thar it was a ſtrong 
place perſpicuous, and not eaſily undermined by Trea- 


chery. 
Qyelt» 
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Queſt. 43. Pherefore did the Embaſſadors from whence 
foever they came to Rome, go to Saturn's Temple , and 
there had their Names recorded before the Chamberlains ? 

Sol. Was this the cauſe that being Saturn was a Fo- 
reigner, therefore he much rejoyced in Strangers ? Or is 
this better reſolved by Hiſtory. Anciently (as it ſeems) 
the Queſtors ſent Entertainment to the Embaſladors 
(they called the preſents Lauteia ) they took care alſo of 


. the Sick, and buried their Dead out of their public 


ſtock, but now of late, becauſe of the multitude of Ems» 
baſladors that come, that Expence is left off, yet it re» 
mains ſtill in ule ro bring the Embaſſadors unto the Cham- 
berlains, that their Names might be recorded. 

Quell. 4.4. Pry is it not lawful for Jupiter's Prieſts to 
ſwear, 

Sol. Is not the reaſon that an Oath is a kind of Teſt 
impoſed on a free People, but the Body and Mind oft a 
Prieſt ought to be free from impoſition ? Or is it nor 
unlikely that he wili be disbelieved in ſmaller Matters, 
who is intruſted with Divine and greater ? Or is it that 
every Oath concludes with an Execration of Perjury, 
and an Execration is a fearful and a grievous thing. 
Hence neither is it thought fir thar Prieſts ſhould curſe 
others, wherefore the Prieſteſs at Arhens was commend- 
ed for refuſing to curſe Alcibiades, when the common 
People required her to do it, for ſhe ſaid, I am a Votary, 
not a Curſmg Prieſteſi, Or is it that the danger of Perjury 
is of a public Nature? If a religious Perſon ſwearing be 
Perjured, who preſides in offering up Sacrifices on the 
behalf of the City. 

Queſt. 4.5. Why is it that in ſolemn Feaſts of Venereale, 
they let Wmme run ſo freely oug of the Temple of Venus ? 

. Sol. Is this the Reaſon (as ſome ſay) that Mezentius 
the Etrurian General ſent ro make a League with /Zneas, 
upon the Condition that he might have a yearly tribute 


of Wine, /Eneas refuling, Mezentius engaged to the E- 
SY | eriutians, 
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trurians, that he would take the Wine by force of Arms 
and give it to them, Eneas hearing of his Promiſe, devoted 
his Wine to the Gods, and after the ViEtory: he gathe- 
red in the Vintage, and powred it forth before the Tem- 

ple of Venus. Or is this a teaching Ceremony, that we 
ſhould Feaſt with Sobriety and nat Exceſs, as if the Gods 
were better pleaſed with the Spillers df Wine, then with 
the Drinkers of it ? 

Quelt. 4.6. Mherefore would the Ancignts have the Temple 
of Horta to ſtand always open ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon ( as Antiſtes Labeo hath told us ) 
that Hortars fignifies to quicken one to an Action, and 
chat EHprra is ſuch a Goddeſs as Exhorrs and Excites to 
good things, they ſuppoſe therefore that ſhe ought al- 
ways to be in buſineſs, never procraſtinate therefore not 
to be ſhut op or lockr? Or is it rather as now they call 
her Hora ( the firſt Syllable pronounced long ) as a kind 
of an ative and bulie Goddeſs, being very circumſpe&t 
and careful, and they were of Opinion, That ſhe was 
never lazy, or indeed of human Afﬀairs? Or is it that 
this is a Greek name, as many others of them be, and 
fignifies a Goddeſs that always overſees and inſpects 
Aftairs, and therefore her Temple is always open as one 
that never ſlumbers nor ſleeps ? But if Labeo deduceth 
Hora aright from Hlortari, conlider whether Orator may 
not rather be faid to be derived from thence, who 
being an Exhorting and Exciting Perſon is a Counſeller 
or Leader of the common People, and not from egg im- 
precation, and 48 a Prayer as ſome fay. 

Queſt, 47. Why did Romulus build the Temple of Vulcan 
gitkout the City, 

Sol. What if it were by reaſon of that Fabled grudge 
which Vulcen had againſt Mars for the fake of Venys, 
Romulus being reputed the Son of Mars, wonld not make 
. Vielcan 2 karens of the fame Houſe or City with 
him? Or this may be 2 fly Reafin, for that Temple 

| + | Wap 
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was at firſt built by Romulus for a Senate-Houſe, and a 
Privy-Counſel for him to conſult Stare Aﬀairs together 
with Tatizs, Where they might be retired wich the Sena- 
tors, and {it in conſultation about matters quietly, with- 
out interruption from the Multitude ? Or was it that 
Rome was formerly in danger of being burnt from Hea- 
ven, he thought good to adore that God, but place his 
Habitation without the City 2 

Queſt. 4.8. Wherefore did they ( in the Feaſts called 
Canſalia ) pur Garlands on the Horſes and Aſſes, and take 
them off from all work ? 

Sol. Was it not becauſe they celebrated that Feaſt to 
Neprune, the Cavalier [ who was therefore called Conſus | 
and the Af takes part and ſhare with the Horſe, in his 
reſt from labour? Or was it thus, that after Naviga- 
tion came in Traffic by Sea, there ſucceeded a kind of 
eaſe and leafure to the Cattle in ſume kind or other ? 

Quelt. 49. Mherefore was it a Cuſtom among the Can- 
didates for Magiſtracy to preſent themſelves in their Shirts 
without Coats, as Cato tells us ? : 

Sol. Was it not that they ſhould not carry Money in 
their Boſoms to buy Votes with? Or is it that they pre- 
ferred no Man as fit for the Magiflracy, for the ſake of 
his Birth, Riches or Honours, but for his Wounds and 
Cicatrices, and that theſe might be vilible to them that 
came about them, they came without upper Cloaths to 
their Elections 2 Or as by courteous Behaviour, Suppli- 
cation and Submiſſion, ſo by humbling themſelves in 
nakedneſs, they gained on the AﬀeCtions of the common 
People ? 

Quelt. 50. Why did the Flamen Dialis [Jupiter's Prieſt] 
when his Wife dyed, lay down his Prieſtly Dignity, as Teyus 
tells us ? 

Sol. Is it not for this Reaſon, becauſe he that marries 
a Wife and looſes her after Marriage, is more unfortu- 
nate than he that never took a Wife, for the Family of 

# 4 a married 
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a married Man is compleated, but the Family of him 
that is married and looſeth his Wife, is not only incom- 
pleat but mutilated 2 Or becauſe his Wite j Joyns with the 
Husband in conſecration, as there are many ſacred Rites 
that ought not to be performed unleſs the Wife be pre- 
ſent, but to marry another immediately after he hath 
loft the former Wite, is not perhaps ealie to do; and 
beſides it's not convenient. Hence it was not lawful for- 
merly to put away a Wife, nor 1s it at this preſent law- 
ful, unleſs it wasthat Domitian in our remembrance, be- 
ing petitioned, granted it to one. The Prieſt were pre- 
ſent ar the DifſÞlution of Marriage, doing many terrible, 
ftravge and unquoth Actions, but thou wilt wonder leſs, 
it thou art informed by Hiſtory, that when one of the 
Cenſors died, his Partner was required to lay down his 
place, when Livius Druſas died, /Emilius Scaurus his Col- 
league would not abandon his Government before 
one of the Tribunes of the People commirted him to 
Priſon. 

Queſt. 51. by was a Dog ſet before the ares, which 
they preper:y called Preſtites, but the Lares themſelves were 
covered with Dogs Shin ? 

Sol, Was it that Preſtites were they that preſided, and 
3's fit thar Preſidents ſhould be keepers, and ſhould be 
frightful ro ſtrangers ( as Dogs are ) but mild and gen- 
tle ro thoſe of the Family 2 Or rather what ſome Rc» 
mans aſſert, and as ſome Pholoſophers who follow Chry- 
ſippus, are of Opinion, that evil Spirits wander up and 
down, which the Gods do uſe as public Executioners 
of unnoy and wicked Men, . ſo the Lares are a certain 
fort of furious and revengeful D&zmons, that are Obſer- 
vators of Mens Lives and Families, and are herecloathed 
with Dogs.Skius, and have a Dog fitmg by them, as 
beg fagaciqus to hunt upon the Foot, and 10 proſecute 


Wicked Men.” 
| : be Queſt, 
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Queſt. 52. Why do they Sacrifice a Dog to the Ghoſt called 
Geneta, and pray that no home born ſhould deſcend mild ? [ or 
a Milk Sop. | 

Sol. Is the Reaſon that Genera is a Dzmon that is em-« 
ployed about the Generation and Purgation of corrup- 
tible things 2 For this word ſignifies a certain Flux and 
Generation ; or a birth iſſuing forth ; for as the Greeks do 
Sacrifice a Dog to Hecata, ſo the Romans to Geneta On the 
behalf of the Natives, moreover Socrates faith that the 
Argives do Sacrifice a Dog to Elionia | Lucina | to procure 
a facility of Deliverv, but what if the Prayer be not made 
for Mn but for Dogs puppyed at home, thatnone of 
them ſhould be of a Sheepiſh Nature ; for Dogs ought to 
be curriſh and fierce 2 Oc is it that they that are deceaſed 
are meek and wily-2 Hence ſpeaking myſtically at the be- 
ginning, they ſignihe their Deſires, that no Home-born 
ſhould die, neither ought this to ſeem ſtrange which 
Ariſtotle hath wrote in the account that he gives of the 
Contederacies of the Arcadians with the Lacedemonians, 
7, e. that none of the Tageates {houid be rendred placid 
upon the account of the Lacedemonians, z. e, that none 
ſhould be {lain. 

Queſt. 53. My is it, that to this very day, while they 
AF the Plays at the Capitol, they ſet Sardinians to Sail by a 
Cryer, and a certain old Man in way of Deriſion, goes before 
carrying a Childs Bauble about his Neck, which they call 
Buila ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe a People of the Tuſcans called Ve- 
gents, maintained a fight a long time with Romulus, and 
he took this City laſt of all, and expoſed them and their 
King to Sale by an Outcry, upbraiding him with his mad- 
neſs and folly ; for that Lydians were Tuſcans at firſt, and 
Sardis was the Metropolis of the Lydians ; fo that they ſet 
the Vejents to Sale under the Name of Sardinians, and 


to this Day they keep up the Cuſtom in a way of Pa- 
ftin.e. | h 
Queſt, 
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Queſt. 54. YVhy do they call the Fleſh Markee Macellum 
Fs. e. the Shambles.] 
" Sol. Was it not by corrupting the word waywezs 2 
Cook, ſo are many other words, as cuſtom hath prevail- 
ed, for C and G are [K and T] are nigh a kin to one 
another, and F G came more lately into uſe, being in- 
ſerted among the other letters by Sp. Carbilous, and now 
by Liſpers and by reaſon of a ſtammering Speech, L is 
pronounced inſtead of R. Or this matter may be made 
clear by a Story, Its Reported that at Rome there was a 
ſtout man a Robber, who had robbed many; and being 
taken, with much difficulty, was brought to condign 
puniſhment, his name was Mace!lus, out of whoſe riches 
a public Meat Market was built, which bare his Name 2 
Queſt. 55. Why are the Minſtrels allowed to go about 
the City on the Ides of January, wearing Womens Apparel ? 
Sol. Is it for this reaſon to be rehearſed 2 Thele fort of 
men (as it ſeems) had great Privileges accruing to them 
from the Grant of King Nyma, by reaſon of his gadly 
Devotion, which things afterward being taken from 
them, when the Decem Virs managed the Government, they 
forſook the City, whereupon there was a ſearch made for 
them, and one of the Prieſts oftering Sacrifice without 
Muſic, made a ſuperſtitious Scruple of fo doing, and 
when they returned not upon [nvitation, but led their 
Lives on the River Tybur: A certain Freeman told the 
Magiſtrates privately, that he would undertake to bring 
them; and providing a plentiful Feaſt, as if he were to 
Sacrifice to the Gods, he mvited the Minſtrels, where was 
Women kind preſent alſo, with whom they revell'd all 
night, ſporting and dancing, there on a ſuddain a man 
began a Speech and being ſurprized with a fright as if 
his Patron had come in upon him, perſwaded the Pipers 
to aſcend the Caravans that were covered all over with 
Skins, faying he would carry them back to Tybur, but 


this whole buſineſs was but a Trepan ; tor he —_— 
, about 
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about the Caravan, and they perceiving nothing by rea- 
ſon of Wine and Darkneſs, he very cunningly brought 
them all into Rome by the morning; moſt of them by 
reaſon of the night revel, and drink that they were in, 
happened to be cloathed in flowred Womens Robes ; 
whereupon being prevailed upon by the Magiltrates, 
and reconciled, it was decreed, that they ſhould trant 
through the City; on that day habited after this man- 
ner. 

Queſt. 56. Why are they of Opinion that Matrons that 
firſt buile the Temple of Carmenta, and at this day they wor- 
pip her moſt ? 

$a. There is a certain Tradition, that when the Wo- 
men were prohibited the uſe of Charriats drawn by a 
Yoke of Qzen, they conſpired together, not to be got 
with Child and breed Children, and in this manner to 
be revenged on their Husbands, unril they had revoked 
the Decree, and gratifyed them, which being done Chil- 
dren were begot, and the Women becoming good bree- 
ders, and very fruitful, built the Temple of Carmenta. 
Some ſay that Carmenta was Evanders Mother, and going 
into Italy was called Themis ; but as ſome ſay Niceſtrata , 
who when ſhe ſung forth Oracles in Verſe was called 
Carmenta by the Latins, for the words of the Verſe they 
call Carmina: There are ſome opiniated that Carmenta 
was a Deſtiny, therefore the Matrons facrihce to her, 
the Etymology of the Word is carens mente | one beſides 
her ſelf ] by reaſon of divine raptures ; hence Carmente 
had not her name from Carmma, but rather was called {o 
npon this account, being inſpired ſhe ſung her Oracles in 
Verſe. 

Queſt. 57. What is the reaſon that when the Women do 
ſacrifice ro Rumina, they pour forth Milk, plentifuly on the 
Sazrifices, but offer no Wine ? 8 

Sol. Is it becauſe the Latins call a breaſt Ruma, and 
that Tree they ſay is called Ruminalis, under which Lupa 

| drew 
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drew forth her Breaſt to Romulus, even as we call thoſe 
Women that bring up Children with Milk, Nurſes, from 
the Breaſt [ Breaſt Women.) : So' Rumina who was a 
wet Nurſe, a dry Nurſe, and a School Miſtrifs did not 
permit Wine, as being hurtful to the Infants. 

Queſt. 58. hy do they call ſome Senators Patres con- 
ſcripti, and others they call only Patres ? 

Sol. Is not this the reaſon, that thoſe that were firſt con- 
ſtituted by Romulus they called Parres and Patritis, as being 
Gentlemen and could ſhew their Pedigree, but thoſe thar 
were Eleded afterwards from among the commonalty, 
they called Patres conſcripts ? 

Queſt. 59. My was one Altar common to > Hercules and 
the Muſes ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Hercules taught Letters firſt ro E- 
wanders People, as Juba tells us ? and it was eſteemed a 
venereal Action of thoſe that taught their Friends and Re- 
lations : It was but of late that they began to teach for 
hire. The firſt that opened a Grammar School was Sp. 
Carvilius a free man of Carvil, the firſt that divorced his 
Wite. 

Queſt. 60. Vhat's the reaſon, that of Hercules s two 
Altars, the women do not partake or taſte of the things offered 
on the preater ? 

Sol. Is it not becauſe Carmentas Women come next af- 
ter thoſe Sacrifices, and the race of the Pernarii ſucceeds : 
Hence they are raiſed from their Feaſts, others coming in 

the places are called Pinaris? Or is it upon the account 
of that fabulous Story of the Coat and Dejanara? 

Quelt, 6 1. H/iat is the reaſon that its forbidden to menti- 
on, enquire after, or name the chief Tutelary and Guardiax 
God of Rome, whether Male or Female? which prohibition 

. #bey confum with - a ſuperſtitious Tradition , reporting that 
Valcrius Suranus periſhed miſerably for expreſſmg that name ? 
; Sol, Is this the reaſon (as ſome Roman Hyſtories tells 
w) that there being certain kinds of Evocations, and En- 
 Chantments 
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chantments, with which they think their Gods may be 
invited out by their Enemies, to go away and dwell with 
them, they feared leaſt this miſchiet ſhould befal them 
for others? As the Tyrians are ſaid therefore to bind faſt 
their Images with Cords, but others when they will ſend 
any of them to waſhing or purifying, they require ſure- 
ties from their return ; fo that the Remans reckoned they 
had their God in moſt fafe and ſecure cuftody, he being 
runexpreſſible and unknown ? Or is it as Homer hath verihed ? 


The Earth all Gods in common have : 


As men do worſhip and reverence all Gods that have 
the Earth in common ; fo the Ancient Romans obſcured 
the Lord of Salvation, requiring that not only this but 
all Gods ſhould be reverenced by the Citizens. 

Queſt. 62. hy among them that are called Fecials (in 
Greek Pedce-makers)) the Aſh bearers, he that was named Pa- 
ter Patratus was accounted the chiefeſt > But this mutt be one 
who hath his Father living, and Children of his own, and he 
bath even at this time a certain priveledge and truſt ;, for the 
Pretors commit to thoſe mens truſt the Perſons of ſuch, who by 
reaſon of comelineſs and beauty, ſtand in need of an exatt and 
chaſt Guardian-ſhip ? 

Sol. Is this the reafon, that they muſt be ſuch whoſe 
Children reverence them and they reverence their Pa- 
rents? Or doth the name it ſelf ſuggeſt a reaſon? For 
Patratum will have a thing to be compleat and finiſhed ; 
for he whoſe lot it is to be a Father whilſt his Father |- 
veth, is, as it were, perfeCter than others. Or is it that 
he ought to be Overſeer of Oaths and Peace, and accord- 
ing to Homer, muſt ſee before and behind: He is ſuch an 
one eſpecially who hath a Son for whom he Conſults, and 
a Father with whom he may Conſulr. 

Queſt. 62. Why is he that is called Rex Szcrorum (who 
3s King of Prieſts) ferbid both to take upon him the Civil 
Government , or make+ an Oration to the People ? 

Sol. 
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Sol. Was it, that of old the Kings did perform the 
moſt and greateſt ſacred rites, and they oftcred Sacrifices 
together with the Prieſts ; but when they kept not with- 
in the bounds of Moderation, and became proud and in- 
folent, mioſt of the Gracians depriving them of their 
Authority, and left to them only this part of their Office 
to Sacrifice to the Gods, but the Romans caſting out 
Kings altogether, gave the charge of the Sacrifice to a- 
nother, enjoyning him neither to meddle with Govern- 
ment nor Preach to the People; fo that they only allow 
him to conſult about the Sacrifzes, and manage a King- 
dom on the behalf of the Gods. Hence there being a 


+ certain Sacrifice kept-by tradition in the Market place, 


near the Compria, which as ſoon as the King [.z. e. the 
chief Prieſt] hath offered, he immediately wichdraws him- 
ff by flight out of the Market place. 

Queſt. 6 4- Why do they not ſuffer the Table to be quite 
worded when its taken aivay, but will have ſomething always to 
remain upon t ? 

Sol. What if it be that they would intimate, that 
ſomething of our prefent enjoyments ſhould be left for 
the future, and that to day we ſhould be mindful of to 
morrow ? Or that they reckon ir a pizce of .manners, to 
repreſs and reſtrain the appetite in our preſent fruitjons ; 
for they leſs defire abſent things, who are. accuſtomed 
to abſtain from thoſe that are preſent, or was it a cuſtom 
of Courteſie towards houſhould Servants ? For they do 
not love ſo much to take, as to partake, deeming that 
they hold a kind of Communion with their Maſters at 
the Table. Or is it, that of facred thiogs nothing ought 
co be {lighted as empty ? For the Fables a ſacred thing. 

Queſt. 65. hy doth not a man ty at fot with his Bride 
while its light, but when it is dark ? 

Sol. Is it not for modeſty ſake, for at the firſt congreſs 
he looks upon her -as a ſtranger to him ? Or 4s it that ke 


may be inured 'to go tnto his own Wife with Modeſty ? 
Or 
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Or as Solon hath wrote, let the Spouſe go into the Bed- 
Chamber knawing a Quince, that the firſt Salutarion be 
not harſh and ungrateful. So the Roman Law-giver 
faith, if there be any thing abſurd and unpleaſant in the 
Body, he ſhould hide it, or becguſe Infamy attends un- 
lawful uſe of Venery, therefore the lawful ſhould have 
certain figns of Modeſty attending it. 

Queſt. 66. Why was one of the Horſe race rounds caled 
Flaminina ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe when Flaminins, one of the Anci- 
ents, beſtowed a Field on the City, they emplcyed its re- 
venue on the Horſe-races, and with the overp'us money 
they repaired the way which they call Flaminina. 

Queſt. 67. Why do they call the Rod-bearers Liftqrs : 

Sol. E this the reaſon, Becauſe theſe men were wont 
to bind deſperate Bullies, and they followed Rommwlus car- 
rying thongs in their Boſoms, The vulgar Romans 
ſay 4bigare to bind, when the more refined in Speech ſay 
Ligare. Or is now C inſerted, when formerly they cal- 
led them Lzcores, being Licurgi, Miniſters for public Ser- 
vice, For airoy until this day is writ for public, in 
many of the Grecian Laws, which ſcarce any is ignorant 
of. 

Queſt. 68. Phy do the Luperci Sacrifice a Dop ? The 
Luperci are they that run up and down naked in the Luper- 
cal Plays, with ſmall Breeches ow, and ſlaſh all that they meet 
with a Whip ? 

Sol. Ts it not becauſe theſe Feats are done for the pu- 
rihcation of the City, and they call the month Februe-s, 
and indeed the very day Febrata and Febraris, on which 
they are wont to whip with Thongs, the word fignity- 
ing to cleanſe, And to ſpeak the truth, all the Grecs- 
ans haye uſed, and ſome do uſe to this very day a {lain 
Dog for an Expiatory Sacrihice, and among other Sacri- 
fices of Purification, they offer whelps to Hecata, and 


ſprinkle thoſe that need cleanfing with the Puppics Blood, 
calling 
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calling this kind of purifying Puppification * Or is it that 
Lupus is Lucus a Wolf, and Lypurcales are Lycea, but a 
Dog is at enmity with a Wolf, therefore is Sacrificed on 
the Lycean Feſtivals? Or is it becauſe the Dogs do bark 
at, and perplex the Lyperci as they ſcout about the City ? 
Or is it that this Sacrifice-is offered to Pan ? for Pan 
loves Dogs becauſe of his Herds of Goats. | 

Queſt. 69.. Why upon the Feſtival called Septimontium, 
did they obſerve to abſtain from the uſe of Chariots draw nb ya 
Voke of Oxen, and even until now, they that regard antiquity 
do ſtill abſtain ? * 

Sol. They do obſerve the Septzmontium Feaſt, upon 
the addition of the ſeventh Hill ro the City , upon which 
it became Sepricolis (even Hilled Rome. Or what if it be 
(as ſome of the Romans conjecture) becauſe the parrs of 
the City are not as yet every where connected ? Or if 
this conceit be nothing to the purpoſe, whar'it it be, that 
when the great work of building the Ciry was hniſhed, 
and they determined to ceaſe the increaſing of the City 
any further, they reſted themſelves and reſted the Car- 
tle that bore a ſhare in the labour with them, and provi- 
ded accordingly that they might participate of the Holy- 
day, by reſt trom labour ? Or was it that they would 
have all the Citizens always preſent for the ſolemnity and 
return of a Feſtival, eſpecially that which was obſerved in 
remembrance of the compact uniting the parts of the City, 
and that none ſhould deſert the City for whoſe ſake rhe 
Feaſt is kepr, they were not allowed to uſe their Yoke- 
Chariots thar. day. 

Queſt. 70. Why do they call thoſe Furcifers , which were 
convift of Thefts, or any other of thoſe ſlaviſh Crimes ? 

Sol. Was it this (which was an Argument of the ſeve- 
rity of the Ancients) whenever any convicted his Servant 
of any Villany, he enjoyned him to carry the forked piece 
of Timber that is under the Cart | che Tongue of the 
Cart] and to go with it through the next. Villages and 
Neigh- 


| 
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Neighbourhood to be ſeen of all, that they might diſtruÞt 
him and be aware of him for the future, this piece of 
Wood we call a Prop, the Remans call it Furca a Fork, 
hence he that carries it about is called . Furcifer a Fork-' 
bearer. | 
Queit. 71. Mhy do: they bind Hay about the . Horns of 
O-xen that are tont to puſh, that they may be ſhunned by him 
that meets them ? 
. Sol. Is it that by reaſon of gormandizing and ſtuffing 
their Guts, Oxen, Afes, Horſes and Men become mil- 
chievous, as Sophocles ſomewhere faith, 


Like full fed Colt thou kicks up Heels, | 
From ftiuffed Womb, Cheeks and full Meals. 


Therefore the Remans ſay that M. Craſſus had Hay about 
his Horns, for they that were turbulent Men to the 
Commonwealth, wert wont to ſtand in awe of him as a 
revengeful man, and one ſcarce ro be medled with, al- 
though afterward it was faid again, that Caſar had taken 
away Craſſus his Hay, being the firſt man ot the Re- 
public that withſtood and aftronted him. _ 

Queſt, 72. Hhy would they have the Lanthorns of the 
South-ſaying Prieſts (which formerly they called Auſpici, and 
now Augures) to be always open at top , and no cover to be 
pre upon them ? 

| Sol. Is it this as the Pythagoreans do, who make little 
things Symbols of great matters, as forbidding to fir 
down upon a Bufhel, and to ſtir up the fire with a 
Sword : So that the Ancients uſed many Enigmatical 
Ceremonies, eſpecially about their Prieſts, and ſuch was 
this of the Lanthorn, for the Lanthorn is like the body 
encompatſting the Soul, the: Soul being the light within 
{ide, and the underſtanding and judgment ought to be 
always open and quick-{ighted, and never to be ſhut up 
or blown out, and when the winds blow, the Birds are 


taſerled and do not afford found Prognoſtics, by reaſon 
: | of 
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of their wandring and irregularity in flying, by this u- 
ſage, therefore they teach that their South-ſayers muſt 
not prognoſticate when there are high winds , bur in ſtill 
and calm weather, when they can uſe their open Lan- 
thorns. 

Q. 72. Why were Priefts that had Sores about them, for- 
bid to uſe Divination ? 

Sol. Is not this the reaſon ? that it's a Hgnificant ſign, 
that whilſt they are employed about Divine matters, they 
ought not to be in any pain ; nor have any ſore or paſ= 
ſion in their minds, but to be chearful, ſincere and with- 
out diſtraftion ? Or it is but rational, if no man may 
offer an oblation, that hath a ſore, nor uſe ſuch Birds 
for South-faying, that much more they themſelves ſhould 
be free from theſe blemiſhes , and be clean, ſincere and 
ſound, when they go about to inſpect divine prodigies, 
for an 1l'cer ſeems to be a mutrillation and defilement 
of the Body. 

Queſt. 74. hy did Servius Tullius build 4 Temple of 
Small Fortune, which they call Brevis? 

Sol. Was it becauſe he was of a mean Original, and 
in a low condition, being born of a captive Woman, 
and by Fortune eame to be King of Reme ? Or did not 
that change of his condition manifeſt-the greatneſs of his 
Fortune, , rather than the {mallneſs ? But Servivs moſt - of 
all of them ſeems to aſcribe divine influence ro Fortune, 
giving thereby a reputation to all his enterpriſes: For he 
did not only build the Temple of hopeful-Fortune, thar 
averteth evit, that is mild; primogenial and maſculine : 
But there is a Temple alſo of his own- proper Fortune, 
another of Fortune turning to him, another-of -hopeful ' 
Fortune, and the fourth of' Virgin Fortune, and why 
{ſhould any one mention any more Names ? ſeeing there 
is a Temple alſo of enſnaring Fortune , which they 
name Viſcata, as it were enſnaring us when we are as 


yet afar oft, -and enforcing us upon bulineſs. —_ 
allo, 
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alſo, and learn that'a great matter may be cffeQed by a 
ſmall piece of Fortune, and'it often falls out ,, whether 
a ſmall thing be done or not done, that great things are 
effefed by {orne, or do come to naught : He built there- 
fore' a Tetnple of ſrnall' Fortune, reaching' us to rake 
cafe of our'buſineſs, and not contemn the things that hap- 
per by reafon of their ſmallneſs. 

Queſt: 5 5. Why did they not extinguiſh a'Candlegbut ſuf- 
feted it to burn out of its' own accord ? 

Sol. Is'this the reafoti'? That they adored it, as being 
related, -ahd akin to unquenchable and eternal Fire. Or 
1s it a ſignificant ceremony, that we are not to kill and 
deftroy any atiimared Creature that is harmleſs, fire being 
as 'it were an Animal ?' For it both needs nouriſhmenc 
and moves it ſelf, -atid- when its extinguiſhr it makes a 
noiſe as if it were ther {ain ? Or doth this ufage inſtruct 
us, that' we ought not ro! make waſte of Fire or Water, 
or any other neceflary things that we have a ſuperabun- 
dance of, but ſuffer thoſe that have need to uſe them, 
leaving them to others, when we our ſelves have no fur- 
ther uſe for them. 

Queft. 76. hy do they that would be preferred before 0+ 
thert i Gentility, wear little Moons on their Shoes ? 

Sol. Is thi3 the reaſon (as Caſtor faith) that this is a Sym- 
bol of the place of habitation, that is ſaid to be in the 
Moon, that after death, Souls ſhould have the Moon un- 
der their Feet again? Or was this a faſhion of renown a- 
mong Families of greateſt Antiquity > Who were the 
Arcadians of Evanderz poſterity, that were called men be- 
fore the Moon”: Or isit as many other cuſtonis, fo this 
to put meni in mind, who are lofty arid' high' minded, of 
the*niatabiliry of human'affairs' to cither fide, ſetting 
the Moon' before them'as*ari example, 


When firſt ſhe comet from dark to light, 
' Triming her Fact, "becomes fair bright 
V 2 Increa- 
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Increaſing, tall ſhe's full in fight - 
And then declines, leaves nought but nigh 


Or was this for a Dotrin of Obedience to Authority ; F 
that they would have us not difcontented under it , but as 
the Moon doth willingly obey her ſuperior and conform 
unto him, always vamping after the Rayes of the. Sun 
(as Parmenides hath it) ſo they that are SubjeCts to any 
Prince, ſhould be contented with their lower Station, in 
the enjoyment of Power and Dignity derived from him. 

Queſt. 77. Why are they of an. opinion that the Tear is 
Jupiter's, bus the Months belong to Juno ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe Jupiter and Funo Reign over the in- 
vilible Gods ; but the Sun and Moon over the vi- 
ſible ? And-the Sun verily cauſeth the Year, and the 
Moon the Months, neither ought we to think: that they 
are bare Images of them, but the Sun is very Fupiter ma- 
terially, and the Moon very uno materially ; therefore 
they name Heras Funo, a Juveneſcendo , the name fignify- 
ing a thing that is new or grows young, from the na- 
ture of the Moon, and they call her Lucina, As it were 
bright, or ſhining, ' and they are of opinion that ſhe 
helps Women in their natural Purgations, and Travel 
pains, whence-is that of the Poet : 


By Sea green Pole beſet with Start, 
By Moon that haſtens Brrth, 


For they ſuppoſe that Women .have the caſeſt Travel 
ar the Full of the. Moon. . - ; 

Quelt. 7.8.” oat 3s the reaſon that a Bird called Siniſter, 
in Sooth ſaying 11 fortunate ? 

Sol. What if this be not true.?.. But the Dialect deludes 
ſo many, for they render "Betesv, Siniſtrum : But to 
permit a thing is ſinere, and they ſay fine when they de- 
fire a thing to.be permitted ,. therefore a prognoſtic per- 


mitting an action. (being ſmiſterjum} the vulgar do under- 
; ſtand 
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ſtand and call amiſs /iniftrum ? Or is it as Diony/ius faith ? 
When Aſcanius the Son of Aneas had pitched Battle a” 
gainſt Mezentiug, a flaſh of. Lightning portending Vi- 
Qtory (as they prognolticated) came on his left hand,and 
for the future they obſerved it ſo ; or as ſome others fay 
that this happened to Aneas 2 Moreover the Thebans 
routing and conquering their Enemies by the left Wing 
of ' the Army at Leu#ra, they continued in all Battles ro 
give the left Wing the preheminence: Or is it rather as 
Fuba thinks? to thofe that look toward the Eaſt, the 
North part is on the left hand, which verily ſome make 
the right hand and ſuperior part of the World. Con- 
ſider whether the South-ſayers do not as it were corro- 
borate left-hand things, as the weaker by nature, and 
do intimate as if they introduced a ſupply of that defect 
of power that is in them ? Or is it thar they think thac 
things Terreſtrial and mortal, ſtand dire&tly over againſt 
Heavenly and Divine things, and do conjeRure that rhe 
thiags which to us are on the left hand, the Gods ſend 
down from their right hand ? 

Queſt. 79. Why was it lawful to bring the Bones of one 
that had triumphed ( after he was dead and burnt ) into the Ci- 
ty, and lay them there, as Pyrrhus the Liparzan hath told 
us ? 

Sol. Was it for the Honour they had for the decea- 
ſed ? for they granted, that not only Generals and other 
Eminent Perſons, bur alſo their Oft-Spring ſhould be bu- 
ried in the Market-place, according to Valerius and Fabri- 
cius, and they ſay when the poſterity of theſe Perſons dy- 
ed, they were brought into the Matket-place , and a 
burning Fire-brand put under them, and immediately ta- 
ken away, uſing the Honorary without envy, and to 
ratife it, as a thing only allowed to them. 

Queſt. 80. Why did they that publicly Feaſted the Tri- 
umphers, humbly requeſt the Conſuis, and by Meſſenger s ſent, 
&d beſeech them not to come to their Supper 2 
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Sol. Was it that it was neceflary to pive the Supreme 
place and moſt honourable entertiinment to the Trium- 
pher, and wait upon him home after Supper ? whereas 
the Conſuls being preſent they might do ſuch things to 
none other but they. 

Qu. 81. Why did not the Tribune of the People wear a Pur- 
ple Garment,when as each of the other Magiſtrates wore one ? 
' Sol. What if the Tribune is ngt a Magiſtrate art all ? 
Neither hath Liors, neither ſitting in Tribunal did he 
determine cauſes, neither do they as 3 the reſt enter upon 
their Office at the beginning of the Year , neither do 
r1ey ceaſe when a DiQaror is choſen, but though they 
tranſlated all Magiltratic Power to them(elves, yet they 
continue till, being as it were no Magiſtrates, but hol- 
ding another kind of rank, as ſome Rhetoricians will 
nt have a Prohibition to be Judicial Proceeding, ſeeing 
it doth ſomething contrary to Judicial Proceeding, for rhe 
one brings in an Action at Law, and gives Judgment up- 
on ir, but the other Non-Suits it and diſmifſeth the 
cauſe : after the lixe manner they are of opinion that 
Tribuneſhip i is rather a Curb to Magiſtracy, and that 
it's an order ſtanding in oppoſition to Government, ra- 
ther than a piece of Government ir ſelf, for the TFri- 
bunes Office and Authority is to withſtand the Magi- 
ſtrates Authority, even to curtalize his extravagant Pow- 
er: May not a man tell you theſe things, and ſuch as 
theſe if he will uſe freeneſs of Speech ? For Tribuneſhip 
raking its Original from the People ; Popularity is its 
ſtrong hold, and it's a great thing not to carry it above 
the reſt of the People, but to be'like the Citizens they 
have ro do with in Geſture, Habit and Diet, State in- 
dzed becomes a Conſul and a Preror, but as for a 'Tri- 
bune {as Cajus Curio faith) he. muſt be one that evea is 
trampled upon, not grave in Countenance , nor difficult 
af Acceſs, nor harſh to the Rabble, bur more tractable 


to them tha to others, Hence it was decreed that the 
'S- Tribunes 
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Tribunes Doors fhould not be ſhut but open night and 
day, as a Haven and place of Refuge for diſtreſked Peo- 
ple, and how much the more condeſcending his outward 
deportment is, by ſo much the more doth he increaſe 
in his Power, for they dignifie him as one of public 
uſe, and to be reſorted to of all forts, even as an Altar, 
therefore by the reverence they give him, he is Sacred; 
Holy and Inviolable ; and when he makes a public pro- 
greſs, it's a Law that every one ſhould cleanſe and puri- 
fie the body as dehled. 

Queſt. 82. Hy are the chief Officers rods carried bound 
together with the Axes faſtned to them ? 

Sol. What if it be a ſignificant Ceremony, to ſhew 
that a Magiſtrates anger ought not to be raſh and un- 
grounded ? Or 1s it that while the rods are leiſurely un- 
loofing, they make deliberation and delay in their An- 
ger, ſo that oftentimes they change their Sentence as tro 
the puniſhment 2 Now whereas ſome ſort of Crimes are 
curable, ſome uncurable the Rods correCt the Corrigeable, 
bu: the Axes are to cur off the Incorrigible: 

Queſt. 83. Moat is the. reaſon that the Romans, when 
they were informed that the Barbarians called Bletonienſes, 
ware about to Sacrifice a Man to the Gods, ſent for their Ma- 
giſtrates pretending to puniſh them, but when they made it 
appear that they did it in obedience to a certain Law, they diſ- 
miſſed them, but prohibited the like Aion for the future, 
when as they themſelves not many years preceding, buried two 
Men and two Women alive in the Beaft Market, two of them 
were Greeks and two Gauls ? For it ſeems abſurd to do this 
fat themſelves, and yet to repremand the Barbarians as if they 
had committed prophaneneſs ? 

Sot. What if this be the reaſon that they reckoned it 
prophane to Sacrifice a Man to the Gods, but neceflary 
to the Dzmons? Or were they of opinion that they that 
did ſuch things by Cuſtom or Law, finned ; buc as for 
themſelves they did it being enjoyned ro it by the Syb:ls 

Y 4 Books 
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Books ? For its reported that one Elvia a Virgin riding 
on Horſe-Back, was ſtruck with lightning and caſt from 
her Horſe, and the Horſe found lying uncovered and 
ſhe naked, as if on ſer purpoſe her Coats had been turned 
up from her ſecret parts, alſo her Shoos, Rings, Head- 
gear alf lay ſcattered up and down here and there, her 
[Tongue alſo hanging out of 'her Mouth, infomuch that 
the Diviners declared, that it was an intollerable diſgrace 
to the Holy Virgins, that ic ſhould be publiſhed, and 
that ſome part of the abuſe did touch the Cavaleirs. A 
ſervant of a certain Barbarian Cavaleir informed, that 
three Veltal Virgins, Emilia, Licinia and Martia, abour 
the fame place were defloured, and for a long time play- 
ed the Whores with ſome Men, among whom was By- 
zetius the (aid Informers Maſter, the Virgins being con- 
vic were puniſhed, the fat appearing heinous, it was 
_ thought meet that the Prieſt ſhould conſult the Books of 
the $ybils: Where there were Oracles found fortelling 
theſe things would come to pafs for miſchief to the Re- 
public, and for the averſion of the impending calamity 
enjoyned them, to provide two Grzcians and two Gauls, 
and bury them alive in that place, in order to the ap- 
peaſing ſome alien and foreign Demons. 

"" Queſt. 84. hy do they take the beginning of the day 
from the midnight ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon that the Common weal had a milita- 
ry conſtitution at the hrſt ? For many matters of con- 
cern were managed with Lamps by Night : Or did they 
make Sun-rifing the beginning of ' buſineſs, and the night 
for preparation to it 2 For men: ought to come prepared 
t9 action, and not be in preparation when they ſhould 
be doing, as Myfo is reported to have ſaid to Chylo the 
wiſe, when he was making a Fan in Winter. Or as the 
Noon-tide to many is the time for finiſhing public and 
weighty Afﬀaire, ſo ir ſeems meet to'make midnight the 
peginning , which thing hath this conhrmation, that a 
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Roman Governour would make no League or Confede- 
ration in the afternoon. Or is it poffible to take the be- 
ginning and end of the day from Sun-riling to Sun-ſet- 
ting, as the vulgar meaſure the beginning of the day by 
ſence , to be the fuſt appearance of the Sun, and take 
the firſt beginning of the: night to be the compleat 
withdrawment from our {ight ; whence we ſhall have no 
EquinoQtial, but the night which we ſuppoſe come near- 
eſt in equality to the day, that will be manifeſtly ſhor- 
ter then the day by the Diametre of the Sun, which ab- 
ſurdity the Mathematics going about to falve, have de- 
termined, that where the Center of the Sun toucherh the 
Horizontal Circie, there to be the true parting point be- 
tween day and night, which indeed contradicts ſence 
for it will follow, that whilſt there is much light above 
the earth, yea the Sun illuminating of us, that we will 
not for all this confeſs it to be day, but that it is yet 
night, whereas then it is hard from the riling and ſetting 
ot Sun, to take the beginning of the day, by reaſon of 
the forementioned abſurdities, it remains to rake the Ze- 
nith or the Nad:r for the beginning, the laſt is beſt, tor 
the Suns courſe from noon 1s by way of declination from 
us, but from midnight he takes his courſe towards us, 
as Sun riling comes on. 

Queſt. 85. Mherefore did they not in ancient times ſuffer 
Women to grind, or play the Cooks ? 

Sol. Happily becauſe they remembred the Covenant 
that they made with the Sabines; tor after they had rob'd 
them of their Daughters, and fighting many bales be- 
came reconciled, among other Articles of agreement this 
was recorded, that a Wife was not to grind nor play the 
Cook for a Roman Husband. 

Queſt. 86. Moy do they not marry Vives in the Month 
of May ? 

Sel. Is this the reaſon,becauſe May is between 4pril and 
Fane, concerning which Months they have an opinion, 
| that 
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that that is ſacred to Venus, this to Func, both of them 
being Nuptial Gods, they either take an opportunity a 
little before May, or tarry till it be over ? Or is it that m 
this Month they offer the greateſt Expiatory Sacrifice, for 
now they caſt the Images of men from a bridge into the 
River, formerly men themſelve:, moreover becauſe its by 
Law required that the Flaminica, the reputed Prieſteſs of 
Funo ſhould be moſt ſowrly ſullen, during the time, nei- 
ther to waſh or trim up her ſelf ? Or is it becauſe the vul- 
gar Latins in this Month purify themſelves for the dead ? 
And therefore perhaps they worſhip Mercury in this 
Month, and from Maja derives his name : Or as ſome 
lay, Maius elder, Fune as it were Junior younger, taking 
its name from younger age ? For youth is more ſuitable 
to Matrimony, as Euripides hath ſaid, 


But old Ape don't permit Cypreſs to joy 
For old Men alivays Venus doth annoy ; 


therefore they marry not in May, but tarry till Zune, 
which is preſently atrer May. 

| Queſt. 87. VVhy do they part the Hair of VVomen when 
the) are married with the point of a Spear ? 

Sol, Whar if it be a ſignificant Ceremony, that they 
took their firft Wives in Marriage by force of Arms and 
War : Or that they may inſtruc them, that they are 
to dwell with Husbands that are Souldiers and Warriers, 
that they ſhould put on ſuch Ornamental A tire that is not 
Luxurious or Laſcivious, but plam, as even Licurgus COm- 
manded that ail the Gates and Tops of Houſes ſhould be 
buile with Saw and Hatcher, and to uſe no other {ort of 
Workmans Inſtrument abour them, yea he rejeted all 
Gaiery and Superfluity : Or doth this aCtion parabolical'y 
intimate divorce, as that Marriage can be diſſolved on- 
ly by the Sword ? Or is it that m« ft of theſe Nuptial Ce- 


remonies are relating to Funo? for a Spear is decreed ſa - 
| 1 cred 
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cred to Funo, and moſt af her Statues are ſupported by a 
Spear, and ſhe is Sirnamed the Qwritis Goddeſs, and 2 
Spear of old was called 2uiris, wherefore they Sirname 
Mars, Luranys. | 
Queſt. 88. V/hy do they call the flare that is laid out up= 
en the public Plays Lucar ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe there are many other repolitoriesfor 
the Gods about the City, which they call Luci-Groves, 
and the revenue of thoſe they expend upon rhe faid Plays? 

Queſt. 89. YVby do they call the Quirinalia the Feaſt 
of Fools. 

Sol. Was it becauſe they ſer apart that day for thoſe 
that were unacquainted with their wn Tribes and Courts 
as Fuba ſaith : Or was it for them that did not Sacrifice 
as the reſt did in the Fornicals, by reaſon of Bulineſs , 
or long Jaurnies, or Ignorance, it was allowed to them 
to ſolemnize that Feaſt upon this day. 

Queſt. 9o. VVhat is the reaſon when there is a Sacrifice 
zo Hercules, they mention no other Ged, and no Dog appears 
within the encloſure, as Varro ſaith ? 
| Fol. Is the reaſon of rheir naming no other God, be- 
cauſe they are of opinion that Hercules was but a half 
God, and Evander built an Altar to him and brought him 
a Sacrihce, whillt he was yet here among Men ? and of 
all Creatures he had moſt enmity to a Dog, for this Crea- 
rurealways held him hard to it, as did Cerberus, and that 
which moſt of all prejudiced him, was when Licymnius 
the Son of Ainaus was {lain for a Dogs fake, by the Hip- 
pocondite, he was neceffirated to cake up the Cudgles, 
and as he loſt many others of his Friends, fo his Brother 
Iphicles, 

Quelt. 91. YVby was it unlawfu! for the Patricis to 
awell about. che Capitol ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe M. Mazxlius whiiſt he dwelt there 
affeted Arbitrary Government ? Upon whole account the 
Family came under an Oath of Abyuration, that no 

Manlius 
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Mazlins ſhould for the Future bear the name of Marcus. 
Or was this an Ancient ſuſpicion? for the potent Men 
would never leave calumniating Publicola a moſt popular 
Man (yer the populariry ſuſpeRing him) till he had 
pluckt down his Houfe, which ſeemed to hang over the 
Marker place. 

- Queſt. 92. VVhy do they put on a Garland of Oaken 
Leaves on him that ſaves a Citizen in Battle * 

Sol. Is it becauſe its eafie to find an Oak every where 
in the Military expeditions ? Or is it becauſe a Crown is 
ſacred to Fupiter and Funo > Who in their opinion are the 
City Guardians? Or was it an Ancient cuſtom among 
the Arcadians, who are ſomething a kin to the Oak ? 
For they repute themſelyes the firſt Men produced of 
the Earth, asthe Oak among the Vegetables. 

Queſt. 9 3. VVhy do they for the moſt part uſe Vultures for 
footh-faying ? | 
. $ol. Was this the reaſon, becauſe rwelve Vultures ap- 
peared. to Romulus upon the building of Rome ? Or that 
of all Birds this is leaſt frequent and unwonted 2 For its 
not eaſie to meet with young Vultures, but they fly to 
us wnexpefed'y from ſome remote parts ; therefore the 
fight of them is Portentous : Or learned they this from 
Hercules ? If Herodotus ſpeak true, that Hercules rejoyced 
moſt in the beginning of an enterprize, at the fight of a 
Vulture, being of opinion that a Vulture was the julteſt 
of all Birds of Prey ; for firſt he meddles not with any 
living Creature, neither doth he deſtroy any thing that 
hath breath in ir, as Eagles, Hawks and Owles do, bur 
lives anly upon dead Carcales, and next that he paſſeth 
by all ſuch of his kind (7. e. Birds) for none ever ſaw 
a” Vulture feeding on a Bird, as Eagles and Hawks, 
which do for the moſt part purſue Birds, as themſelves be, 
and {]iy them even as ſculus hath it. | 


A Bird that Prey's on Birds, hap can't ve clean : 
| And 
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And verily this Bird is not pernicious to men, for it nei- 
ther deſtroys Fruits nor Plants, nor is - hurtful to any 
tame Animal. Moreover if it be (as the Egyptians fa- 
bulouſly pretend.) that the whole kind of thern is of the 
Female Sex, and that they conceive by the reception of 
the Eaſt-wind into their Bodies, as the Trees do by re- 
ceiving the South, its moſt probable, that very certain 
and ſound prognoſtics may be made from thern, whereas 
in other Birds (there being fo many rapines, flights. and 
purſuits .about copulation) there are great diſturbances 
and uncertainties attending of them. | 

Queſt, : 94.. For what reaſon is Afiſculapius hs Temple 
placed without of the City ? 

Sol, Was it becauſe. they reckoned it a wholſomer 
kind of living without the City then within ? For the 
Greeks have placed the Edifices belonging to Aſculapius, 
for the moſt part on clean and high places ; Or is it that 
they ſuppoſe that God was fetched from Epidaur, for /&/- 
culapius his "Temple is nat cloſe by the City, butar a great 
diſtance from it? Or is it, that by a Dragon that went 
on ſhore out of a trireme Gally into the If{land, and diſ- 
appearing they think the God himlſelf intimated: to them 
the place of building his Temple ? 

Queſt. 95. Why was it ordained that they that were 
cleanſed ſhould ab{tain from pulſe ? 

Sol. Was it upon the ſame account that the Pythapore- 
ans abominate Beams a«Wvgss and iet6rvI& (the ſmall 
Peaſe, be.grey Peale). as being allied in name roaud#.and * 
16G [Oblivion or Hell] or was it, becauſe they uſed 
pulſe for the moſt part in their compotations and: invoca- 
tions of the dead ? Or rather was it, becauſe they ſhould 
bring .empty. and {lender - Bodies to their purifications 
and expiations ? For pulſe are/ windy, and cauſe a great- 
deal —_— that require purging oft. Or is it be- 
cauſe they: irritate Lechery, by reaſon of their flatulent 
and windy . Nature ? | 

| Queſt. 
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Queſt: g6; Why do they" inflift no other puniſhment on 
Veſtal Virgins, wheri' they* are defiled, then biryins' them 4+ 

live ? 

Sol. Isthis the reaſor, becauſe they buriithe' dead; but 
to bury' her by fire, who'tat nor preſerved" licred the 
Divine Fire, would be utjufti Or was'it; that they 
judged it'a: wicked 'A&, ro'cut'of a' perfor (anRtifed by 
the greateſt” ceremonial Purification, and'to lay hands on 
a holy Woman, and therefore they contrived” a-matthine 
for her to-dy& in of- her” ſelf, and let het down into a 
Vault made under ground, where was placed'a Candle 
burning; alfo ſome Bread- arid Milk and' Water, and 
then the Den was covered with earth on'rop;- neither” by: 
this execrable' manner of- devoting them, ate they exempt 
from Dzzmon Worſhip, .but to'this day the Priefts go- 
ing'to the-place, perform: Purg#tory Rires. 

Quelt.: 97. Phat is' the reafin that at the © Horſe 
race on the" Ides -of | December; the' Lucky Horſe that beats is 
Sacrificed as ſacred to Mars, antl a-certtin Min' cuttings 'off- hit 
Tail, brings it to aplaceealled Regina, and beſmtars the Al- 
tar with the" Blbvd-of it, but for the Head, ont party coming 
down 'from-the'tway' cated Saertt, anorher ' from ns -called $a- 
burra, do fight ? 

Sol.\W htther+ was—it* (a ſome ſay) they redkedning 
that Troy Was taken by a Horſe, they puniſh'a a'Hotſe; as 
being the 


Retowired? Trojan Race comittixt with" Latin' Boje; 


Or'is it! becauſe a Horſe" is a fierce, wartike and martial: 
Beaſt, therefore they do*Szcrifice to'the 'Gods The things 
that: are- moſt"acceptable-and ſilirable; art he*rhat con-" 
quers: is -ofteted;” becauf® Victory and Prowtfs'dath be: 
long-to that God, or ratHte to ftand in batrle 4s the work” 
of- God? And they that keep their ranks and 'files,' do: 


conquer thoſe that do not keep them}, bn fly, and 
ſwift- 
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ſwiftneſs of foct is puniſhed as the page to cowardile , 
and hereby its ſignificantly zaughr, that there is no ſafery 
ro them that run away. 

Queſt. 98. What is the reaſon that the Cenſors entring 
upon their Office, do nothing before they have provided meat 
for the ſacred Geeſe, and poliſhed the Statue ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon, that they begin with thoſe 
things that favour of moſt frugality, and ſuch things 
that want not much charge and trouble ? Or is it in. 
grateful commemoration of what theſe Creatures did of 
old, when the Gauls invaded Rome, and the Barbarians 
ſcaled the Walls of the Capitol by nightz the Geeſe were 
ſenſible of it, when the Dogs were aſleep, they with 
their Gagling awaked the Watch ? Or ſeeing the Cen- 
ſors are the Conſervers of ſuch things as are of greateſt 
and moſt neceflary concern, to overſce and narrowly in- 
ſpe& them (viz.) the public Sacrifices, Lives, Manners 
and Diet of Men, they preſently ſer before their conſide- 
ration the moſt vigilant Creature, and by the warchfu!- 
neſs of theſe, they inſtru the Citizens not to diſregard 
or neglect facred things. As for the poliſhing of the 
Statue its neceflary for the Minium (wherewith they of 
old coloured the Statues) ſoon fades. 

Queſt. 99. What is the reaſon that of other Prieſts they 
depoſe any one that is condemned or baniſhed, and ſubſtitute 
another in his room, but remove not the Angur from his Prieſts 
hood ſo long as he lives, though he be convifted of the greateſt 
crimes ? they call them Augurs- who are employed in South» © 
ſaying. 

Sol. Is the reafon (as ſome fay) that they will have-- 
none to know the Myferies of the Prieſts, who is not a 
Prieſt? Or that the Auzur is bound by Oath to diſcover: 
to none the management of facred things, therefore tht y-: 
refuſe to abſolve him from his Oath, when he is redu- 
ced to-a private capaciry.? Or is it that an Augur isnot a 


Title of Honour and Dignity, bur of Skill and Art-? 
Irs 
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Its therefore the like caſe to depoſe a Muſitian from be- 
ing a Muſfitian, or a Phyſitian from being Phyſitian, 
with that of prohibiting a Diviner from being a Divi- 
ner; Seeing they cannot take away his faculty, though 
the deprive him of the Title. Moreover they. do not 
ſabſtirute Augurs, becauſe they will keep to the number 
of Augurs that were at the beginning. | | 
Queſt. 100. What is the reaſon, that in the Ides of Au- 
guſt (which ar firſt they called the Sextile) all the Mn and 
Maid Servants do Feaft, but the Women make it moſt of their 
buſineſs to waſh andepurge their Heads > 

_ Sol, Was it that King Servius about this day was. born 
of a Captive Maid-Servant? Hence the Servants have a 
vacation time from work, but to wrince the head; was a 
thing that rook its Original from a cuſtom of the Maid- 
Servants upon the account of the Feaſt until they came 
to be Free-Women. 

Queſt. 101. Moy do they finify their Boys with :Neck- 
laces, which they call Bull ? 

Sol. What if this were for the honour of the. Wives 
which were taken by force ? For as many other things, 
ſo this might be one of the injunftions aid on. their po- 
ſerity : Or did they ir tm honour of Tarquines Manhogd ? 
For its reported of him, that whilſt he was but a Boy, 
being engaged in Battle againſt the Latins and Tyſcans, 
charging his enemies, fell from .his Horſe, yet animating 
thoſe Romans which were engaged in the charge, he led 
them on couragiouſly ; the enemies were pur to-a re- 
markable rout. and 60000 ſhin; whereupon he had 
this badge of Honour beſtowed upon him by his Father 
the King. Or was it, that by the Ancients, it was neither 
lewd nor diſhonourable to lye with beautiful Slaves (as 
how the Comedies. teſtifie) but they reſolvedly abſtain 
from freeborn Servants, and leaſt by coming accidentally 
on naked Boys, they ſhould ignorantly tranſgreſs ; the 


Free boys wore this mark of diſtintion? Or was this a 
Phy- 
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Phyla&ery of good Order, and after a manner a Curb 
of Incontinency, they being aſhamed to pretend ro Man- 
hood before they | have put off the badg of Children ? 
That which they ſay who follow Varro is not probable: 
( viz.) That Boule by the AZoleans is called Bolla, and this 
is put about Children as a teaching ſign of good Cougs« 
ſel. Bur conſider whether they do not wear it for the 
Moons fake ? For the viſible Face of the Moon when its 
halved is not ſpherical, its horned and diſh-like ( as 
Empedocles ſuppoleth ) as to that part which is the Sub- 

ject of light. 
Queſt. 102. hy do they name Boys at nine days old, 

Girls at eight. 
| Sol. Perhaps its a natural Reaſon (viz) That Girls are 
forwarder, for the Female grows up and comes to full 
ſtature and perfeCtion before the Male, but they take the 
Days after the ſeventh, becauſe the ſeventh is dangerous 
to Infants, by reaſon of the Navel-ſtring, for with many 
it falls off at ſeven Days old, and until its fallen off, an 
Infant is more like a Plant then an Animal. Or is it as 
the Pythagoreans reckon ( viz.) The even number the 
Feminine, and the odd number the Maſculine 2 For 
its a fruicful number and excels the even in reſpeCt of its 
Compoſitions. And if theſe numbers be divided into 
unites, the even like a Female hath an empty ſpace in the 
middle, the odd number always leaves a Segment to fill 
up the middle, wherefore this is fit to be compared to 
the Male, that to the Female 2 Or is it thus > Thar of 
all numbers nine is the firſt ſquared nuraber made of 
three, which is an odd and perte& number. Bur eight 
is the firſt Cube made of rwo an even number, whence 
a Male ought to be ſquare, ſuperexcelling and Compleat ; 
but a Woman like a Cube conſtant, a good Houfe-wye, 
and no gadding Goffip. This alſo may be added, That 
as, eight is a Cube from the Root two, and nine 2 
XR Guadrat 
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Quadrat from the root three, ſo the Female makes uſe of 
two Names, and the Males of three. ; 

Queſt. 103. Why do they call thoſe whoſe Fathers are not 
known, ſpurious ? | | 

Sol. Is it not verily as the Grecians ſuppoſe, and as the 
Rhetoricians fay in their determinations, its becauſe that 
they are begot of ſome promiſcuous and common ſperm. 
Bur Spurzous is found among former Names, as Sextus, 
Decimus, Cajus, neither do the Romans write all the Letters 
of the firſt name, but one Letter, as T. for Titus, L. for 
Lucins, M. for Marcus ; or with two Letters, as Tz. for 
Tiberius, Cn. for Cnegus ; or with three, as Sex. for Sextas, 
and Ser. for Servius, and Spurias is of thoſe that are written 
with two Letters, Sp. and with theſe Letters they write 
without Father, S. for fine, and P. for patre, which 
truly hath cauſed ſome miſtake when as Spurius and ſme 
patre are writ with the fame Letters. Moreover we may 
meet with another reaſon, but its more abſurd. 'They 
ſay that the Sabines called the Privities of a Woman Spu- 
rius ; therefore they call him ſo by way of reproach, who 
is born of a Woman unmarried and uneſpouſed. 

Queſt. 104. Hhy did they call Bacchus Pater Liber ? - 

Sol. Was the reaſon becauſe they make him as it were 
the Father of Liberty to Tiplers.2 For moſt Men be- 
come very audacious, and are hlled with too much li- 
centious pratrle, by reaſon of roo much drink 2 Oris this 
it, That he hath ſupplied them with a Libamen, a 
Drink: offering 2 Or is it as Alexander hath faid ? That Bac- 
chu is called F/eutherius, from his having his aboad about 
Eleuthera a City of Brotia, 

Queſt, 105. For what cauſe was it that on high Hoh- 
days, it was net a cuſtom for Virgins to marry, but Widows did 
marry then ? 

Sof. Is the reafon (as Varro faith) That Virgins for- 
ſoath are Married weeping,but Women with joytul glee ? 


or 
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For People are to do nothing on a Holy-day with a heavy 
Heart, nor by compulſion. Or rather is it becauſe its 
decent for Virgins ro Marry with more then a few 
preſent, but for Widows to Marry with a great many 
preſent is undecent 2 For the firſt Marriage is zealouſly 
affetted, the ſecond to be deprecated, yea they are aſha- 
med while their firſt Husband lives to marry a ſecond 
Housband, and when they die they lament them. Hence 
they are pleaſed more with filence then with tumvlrs ard 
pompous doings, the Feaſts too do attract the genera- 
liry of People to them, that they cannot be at leafure 
for ſuch Wedding Solemnities. Or was it that they that 
rob'd the Sabines of their Daughters that were Virgins, 
on the Feaſt-day raiſed thereby a War, and looked 
therefore upon it as unlucky, to marry Virgins on Holy- 
days ? 

Queſt. 106. Why do the Romans worſhip Fortuna Pri- 
migenia Fortune firſt born. 

Sol. Was it becauſe Servius being by fortune born of 
a Servant Maid, came to Rule King in Rome with great 
ſplendor ? And this is the ſuppoſition of moſt Romans. 
Or rather is it, that Fortune hath beſtowed on Rome its 
ſelf, its very Original and Birth? Or may not this mat- 
ter require a more natural and Philoſophical Reaſon ; 
Even that Fortune is the Original of all things. Nature 
it ſelf was produced out of ſomething that came by For- 
rune, inſomuch that things that come by chance fall into 
an order among therſelves. 

Quelt. 107. Why do the Romans call Bacchus his 4r- 
tificers, Hiſtriones, Stage-Players ? 

Sol. Is it for the Reaſan.which C1. Refus tells us 2 For 
they ſay, Thar in ancient Time C. Suipitius and Licinius 
Stolo, being Conſuls, rhe Peſtilence raging in Rome, all 
the Actors, upon the Stage were cur off, wheretore upon 


the requeſt of the Remans, many and good Artiſts came 
| X 2 trom 
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from Hetruria, among whom he that excelled in fame, 
and had been longeſt experienced on the public Stages was 
called Hiſtrus, and from him they named all the Stage- 
Players. | 

Queſt. 208. Why do not Men marry Women that are 
near a-kin ? 

Sol, Is this the reaſon, that they deſign by Marriage 
to Augment their Family concerns, and to procure many 
relations, by giving Wives to Strangers and marrying 
Wives out of other Families? Or do they ſuſpe& that 
the Contentzons that would happen among Relations upon 
Marriage, would deſtroy even natural rights ? Or is it, 
that conſidering that Wives by reaſon of weakneſs, 
ſtand in need of many helpers, they would not have 
-near a-kin marry together, that their own Kindred 
might ſtand by them, when their Husbands wrong 
them ? 

\ Queſt. 109. Mhy is it not lawful for the High» 
Prieſt of Jupiter, which they call Flamen Dialis, to couch Meal 
or Leaven ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe Meal is imperfe&t and crude nouriſh- 
ment ? For the Wheat neither hath contigued what it 
was, neither is it made into Bread as it muſt be, but it 
hath loſt the Faculty of Seed, and hath not attained to 
uſefulneſs for Food. Wherefore the Poet hath named 
Meal, by a Metaphor, as it were Corn that is ſpoiled 
and deſtroyed by grinding Leaven, as its made by Cor- 
ruption, fo it corrupts the Maſs that it is mingled with, 
for its made thereby looſer and weaker, and fermenta- 
tion is a kind of Corruption, which if it be overmuch, 
it makes the Bread ſowr and ſpoils it. 

Queſt. 110. Hhy is the ſame High-Prieft forbid to touch 
raw fleſh ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe cuſtorm makes them averſe enough 
to raw fleſh 2 Or for the ſame reaſon that makes them 

| averſe 
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averſe to Meal, doth alſo make them averfe to Fleſh; 
for its neither a living Creature, nor dreſt'Food. Roalt- 
ing or boyling, being an alteration and change, it in- 
verts its form ; but freſh and raw fleſh offers not a 
pure and unpolluted obje& to the Eye, bur ſuch as is of- 
fenſive to the Eye, and like that of a raw wound. 

Queſt. 111. Why did they require the Prieſt to ab- 
ſtain from a Dog and a Goat, neither to touch nor name 
them ? | 

Sol. Was it that they abominated the Laſciviouſneſs 
and ſtink of a Goat ? Or that they ſuſpeRed it to be a 
diſeaſed Creature ? For it ſeems this animal is more ſeiz- 
ed with the Falling Sickneſs then other Creatures, 
and contagious to them that eat or touch it, while it 
hath this Diſeaſe, they ſay the cauſe is the ſtraicneſs of 
the Wind-pipes, often intercepting the Breath, a ſign of 
which they make the ſnallaeſs of their Voice to be; for 
it happens to Men that are Epileptical, that they utter a 
voice ſounding much like the bleat of a Goat. Now. 
in a Dog there may be -lefs. of Laſciviouſneſs and of an 
ill Scent, 'alchough ſome fay that a Dog is not permitted 
to go into the. high Streets of Achens, no not into the 
Iſland Delium, by reaſon of their open coition, as if 
Kine, Swine and Horſes did uſe caition in Bed-Chambers, 
bur not openly and lawleſly. They acknowledge the 
true reaſon to be, becauſe a Dog is a quarrelſom Crea- 
ture, therefore they expel! Dogs out of SanQtuaries and 
facred Temples, giving ſafe acceſs to ſuppliants for re- 
fuge, wherefore it is very likely that the Prieſt of Fupiter 
being an animated and facred Image granted for retuge 
to Petitioners and Suppliants, doth baniſh or tright away 
none'; for. which cauſe a Couch was ſet for him in the 
Porch of the. Houſe, and they that fell on their knees be- 
fore him, had indemnity from ſtripes or puniſhment that 
day, and if 'ane in Fetters came and adgdrefled he was 

X 3 un- 
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unlooſed, but -bound Priſoners they brought not from 
abroad in at. the Door, but let..them down from the 
Roof of the Houſe, it would be therefore no advantage, 
that he ſhould carry. himſelf {p mild and courteous, if 
there were. a. Dog ax the Door, ſcaring and frighting 
them that petition for Sanfuary : Neither did the An- 
cients at all repute this Creature clean, for he is offered 
in Sacrifice to. none of the Celeſtial Gods, _but being 
ſent to Hecata an infernal Goddeſs, at the three-croſs- 
way for a Supper, takes a ſhare in 'averting Calamities, 
and in Expiations. In Lacediemana they cut Puppies in 
pieces to Mars, that moſt crug] God. In Bega public 
expiation is made by paſſing between the parts of a Dog 
divided im twain. -. But the Rowan ſacrifice a Dog i in the 
cleanſing Month, on the F calt- day. ot Purgatory, which 
they call Lupercalia. - Hence 14 was not without cauſe to 
prohibie- them; whoſe charge jig, was to worſhip the bigh- 
elt and holieſt:Gad, from making a Dog fargyliar and ac- 
cuſtomed. to them. - | 
Queſt, 112, Hat is the SF that a Prieſt of Jupiter | 
1s forbid to touch: an Toy, or 'to- *;Wsc over that tay, that is 
overſpread with. Vine-branchies. ? 3 
Sol. Is it. not of the like nacure, as not to eat in: a Cha- 
rior, nor-.to:-{&; pon. a pair of, Scales, nor Rep over 
Brooms ?- Not:thar the Pychagpreays do dread and refrain 
from rhele/things, but probipit;other things by thele ; 
for to gauhder-a Vine hath: reference to Wi ine, becauſe 
its not lawful for-a Prieſk.to be. drunk, for the, Wine is 
above the Heads of thoſe that;are drunk, and. they are 
depraved and debaſed thereby .:.Wherezs it is requilire 
that they ſhould.'be above pleaſure .and conquer,/it, but 
not be ſubdued: by ir. As for>the Ivy, is being untruit- 
ful and. uſeleſs ro Men, as als iakirry and by, reaſon of 
irs infirmiry, ſtands in need; of: ether Trees ; to..clime 
upon, though. by. its ſhadow, and, {1ght of its oreenneſ+, it 


doth 


% 
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doth bewitch the Vulgar. What if they judge ir 
nor convenient that a Diviner ſhould have any infigni- 
ficant , thing. .m his Houſe, and be perplexed with that 
which takes up Ground, and be pernicious to other Planes 
that bears it up? Hence Ivy is forbidden to the Celeſtial 
Prieſts, and neither at Athens in Funos Sacrifices, nor 
at Thebes in thoſe belonging to Venus, can any wild Ivy 
be feen, though in Pharmacy's and Bacchanals { which are 
Services for the moſt part performed in the dark ) it is 
to be found. Or was this a Symbol of the Prohibition 
of Revels and Sports of Bacchus? For Women that were 
addicted to Bacchanal Sports, preſently ran to the Ivy 
and pluckt it oft, tearing it in pieces with their Hands, 
and knawing it wich their Mouths, ſo that they are nor 
altogether tro be disbelieved, that ſay it hath an infa- 
ruating and delirating Spirit in it, tranſporting and Le- 
reaving of the Senſes, and that alone by it ſelf ir introdu- 
ceth Drunkenneſs without Wine, to thoſe that have an 
ea(1e inclination to Enthuſiaſm. 

Queſt. 113. Mhy are not thoſe Prieſts allowed to take 
upon them or attempt Civil Authority, but for honour ſake 
have a Liftor, a (ella curulis, as it were in ſome hind of 
retribution, that they are excluded the Maniſtracy ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe in ſome places of Greece the Dig- 
nity of Prieſthood was equal with King ſhip, and there- 
fore they deſigned not ordinary Perſons to be Prieſts ? 
Or rather becauſe they have therefore appointed Office- 
Employments, whereas the Charge of Kings is imme- 
thodical and indefinite, ir would not be poſſible, if 
both fell outifar the fame time, that he ſhould be able 
ro attend both, but mult of neceſfiry negie& one (both 
preſſing together upon him ) ſometimes neglect the 
Worſhip of God, and ſometimes injure the Subjects. 
They that make inſpeEtion into Civil Government, ſee 
that there is no leſs Neceſſity then Power attending' the 

| X 4. Admuit- 
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Adminiſtration. For the Ruler of the People ( whom 
Hippocrates calls a Fhylician ) doth ſee weighty Mat- 
ters, and hath to do with weighty Matters, and from 
other Mens Calamities procutes his own' proper 
Troubles, fo 'they thought him not ſacred - enough 
to Sacrifice 'to' the Gods, and' manage the - Sacri» 
fices, ' being preſent at the Condemnation and Execu- 
rion of ' Citizens, and often of ſome of his own Kin- 
dred and Families, which things often happened” to 
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Tranflated from the Greck, by Iſaac Chauncy, 
E. Col. Medic. Lond, 


Queſt. 1. 'F HO are they at Epidaurus caled Co» 
nipodes and Artymi ? 
| Sol. The managers of the Aﬀairs 


of the Commonwealth were 180 men,. out of theſe 
they Elected Senators, which they called Artyms, the moſt 
part of the. common people were converſant in Husban- 
dry, theſe they called Conipodes, becauſe (as may be ſup- 
poled) they were known by their dirty feet, when they 
came into the City. 

Quelt. 2. hat Woman fas that among the Cumans, 
caled Onobatis * < 
'* $0l. This was one of the Women taken in Adultery, 
which they brought. into the Market-place, and (et her 
upon a certain ſtone to be ſeen of all, from thence they 
took her and ſet her on Afs-back, and led her round about 
the Ciry,and afterwards ſer her up again upon the Stone, 
leading the reſt of her life under diſgrace ; her they cal- 
led Oncbat [the Woman that rode upon an Aſs] hence 
they abominated the Stone as unclean. There was alſo a 
certain Magiſtrate among them, called Phylaes [ a Con 
{ervator] he that had this Office for the reſt of his time, 
kept the Priſon, but at the NoQurnal convention of the 
Senators, he came into the Coune], and laying bands - 

. ct | on 
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the Kings led them forth, and detained them in cuſtody 
until the Senatq had determined -cancerning them, whe- 
ther they had ated unrighteouſly or no, who paſſed 
Sentence 1n private. 

Queſt. 3. Who are Hypociuſttia among the Solenſes ? 

. Sol. They. call. che She-Prieſt of Minerva ſo,_ becauſe 
ſhe offers certain Sacrifices and Oblations bee the averting 
of impending Calamities. ©. 

Queſt. 4. 1/ho are the Artinembnes among the Cnidians, 
and who is- er ? 
© - Sol. "The ſix ixty Men chofth for Pretates from afriong 
the Nobles, which they uſed for Chief-Juſtices [ Biſhops] 
and Principal Counſellors for lite, in matrers of greateſt 
concern, they called Amnemones (as #. Man may:ſuppoſe) 
becaule they were not accountable to any for what they 
did, or verily-(rather in my opinion) becauſe they were 
Men carrying. "much buline& in ther memories; and he 


that craved their Judgment was called Aphefer. 
' Queſt. 5. Mho were the Creſt among the Arcadians 


and Lacedzmonians ? 

Sol. When the Lacedemomnians: were agreed: with the 
Tegeats, they made a League with them, and. ſet up a 
common Pillar, at A/pheum, .upon: which. this is: written a- 
mong other things, drive out the Me/ſerzans from your 
Borders, arid: make none of them Creſts, :.e. Good. ...4ri- 
feotle interpreting; this, ſaith, that + none of the'; Tagears 
ought to be flain that endeavoured to. bring: aid 19. the 
Lacedemoniants. 

' Queſt. 6. Z/hos Crithologus among: the NRF ? 

Sol. The moſt of. the Gretks-did uſe Barly at. their an- 
cient Sacrthces, when the'Citizensceffered their firſt Fruits, 
now they called him Crithblogut, who pre{ided: over the 
Sacrifices, and received the firſt Fruits. They had. two 
Prieſts, one that' had the chit charge of tid Divine 
things, the other of Dzmonie- affairs. - 


_ Queſt. 7. What fort of thin/CloddY axe. the Plojadgs? | 
Sot, 


- — 
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Sol.  Showring Clouds which were carried up and 
down, far.the moſt part they. called Plojades, as Theophra- 
ftus hath. faid expreſly in, his fourth Book of Mereors, 
whereas indeed the Plojades are thoſe Clouds which have a 
Conſiſtency, and not ſo moveable, bur astocolour white, 
which.diſcover a kind of difterent matter, neither very 
Watry nor very Windy. 

Queſt. 8. ho #s Platycheras among the Bccotians ? 

Sol. They that had neighbouring Houſes, or border- 
ing Fields, uſing the /Zo/zc Diale&t , they call fo as ſuch 
who dwell neareſt. I will add one ſaying our of the The/- 
mophylachian Law, ſceing; there axe many -—— Here it is 
wanting. - | 

Queſt. 9; ho is he anong the people of Delphos who 5s 
called Hoſioter ? And why do they call one of the Months 
Bylivs ? - 

Sol. They call the {lia Sagrifice Hz ova i the Ho- 
fus{the Holy one] is declared. There are five of theſe; 
Holy ones tor life, and theſe rranſact many things with 
the Prophets, and Sacrifice together with them, ſuppo- 
{ing that they deſcended from Ducalion. 'The Month By- 
ſins verily as many think is the ſame wich Phyſius | natural} 
tor its in the beginning of, the Spring, when moſt things 
do ſprout and put forth Buds, bur this is not the true rea- 
ſon ; For the. De{phs do not. uſe B for Ph (as the Macedons- 
ans, Who lay Bilppus, Balacrus and Beronica for Phylippus, 
Phalactys 'and- Pheronica) but inſtead, of P. "_y tor the 
moſt part. faying 8214y and-auley, and Gixgy tor megyy, 
therefore Byſins for Pyſius , | becauſe in that Month they 
enquire of, and. conſult their God Apollo, this is their Ge- 
nuine, and.Country way of ſpeaking : For in that Month 
an Oracle is given, forth, and, they call that \Veek the 
Nativity: of Apollo, and the name 13 Poypurbonum z not 
becauſe of their baking a fort of Cakes. called Prhojes, 
but becauſe then their, Oracle i 18. full. of, An{wers and Pro- 
phelics; for. it is bur, of lagz,thas Oraculqus, Antwers were ; 

given 
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given to the enquirers every Month: In fortner times 
Pythia gave Anſwers only once a year, which was in this 
Month as Calsſthenes and 4naxgndridas hath told us. 

Queſt. 10. What is Plyxemelum ? 

Sol. It's one of the ſmall Plants that creeps upon the 
ground, upon whoſe Branches the Cattle treading, do 
hinder, hurt and ſpoil their growth, where therefore 
they have attained ſome conſiderable bigneſs by growth, 
and eſcaped the injury of thoſe that uſe to go over, it's 
called Phyximelum, of which Efculapiys is Witneſs, 

Queſt. 11. Who are the Apoſpendonet! ? 

Sol. The Eretrienſes inhabited the land of Corcyra, 
but when Charicrates ſer Sail from Corinth with a conſide- 
rable ftrength,and overcame them in Battle : The Eritri- 
enfes took Shipping and failed to their Native Country, 
of which thing the Inhabitants of that Country having 
timely notice, gave them a repulſe , and by flinging 
Stones at them'impeded their Landing; now being nor 
able either to perſ[wade or force their way, ſeeing the 
multitude was implacably bent againſt them, they failed 
into Thracia and took poſſetlion of that Country , where 
they fay Metho firſt inhabited, of whoſe Off-ſpring Or- 
pheus was, the City therefore they call Merhona, and of 
the neighbouring [nhabitants the men are called Apoſpendo- 
meti, 5.6. They that were repulſed with Sling: ſtones. 

Queſt. 12. Phat was Charila among the Delphs? 

Sol. The Delphs ſolemnized three Nonennial Feaſts, 
ſubſequent in order to each other, -of which they call one 
Septersum, another Herois, and the third Carile. The Sep- 
zerium repreſents by imitation the fight which Apollo had 
with Python, and both his flight and purſuit after the fight 
unto Tempe ; for ſome verily fay that he fled as needing 
purification by reaſon of the Slaughter ; others ſay that 
he purſued Py:how wounded , and flying along'the Highs 
way which they now call Sacred; he left him almoſt dead, 
but he overtook him juſt dead of -his' wound , and _ 
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by his Son, whoſe name was Ax as they ſay. Septerium 
therefore is the repreſentation of theſe or ſome ſuch things, 
but as to Herozs , it hath for the moſt part a myſterious 
reaſon which the Thyades are pad read with, but by the 
things that are publicly ated, one may conjeQure it to 
be the education of Semele {the Mother of Bacchw.] 
Concerning Charila, they fable ſome ſuch things as theſe. 
A Famine by reaſon of drought ſeas'd the Delphs, who 
came with their Wives and Children as ſuppliauts to rhe 
King's Gate, whereupon he diſtributed Meal and Palſe 
to the more noted of them, for there was not ſufficient 
for al) A little Orphan Girl yet coming and importuning 
of him, he beat her with his Shoo, and threw his Shao 
in her face, ſhe indeed was a poor wandring Beggar- 
Wench, but wasnot of an ignoble diſpoſition, therefore 
withdrawing ber ſelf, unticd her Girdle and hanged her 
ſelf, the Famine hereupon increaſing, and many Dilcaſes 
accompanying it, Pythia gives anſwer to the King , that 
the Maid Charila, who flew ber ſelf muſt be Expia- 
ted. They with much ado, at laſt diſcovering, that this 
was the Maids name which was ſmore with a Shoo, they 
inſtituted a certain Sacritice mixt with Expratory Rites, 
which they yet folemnize to this day every ninth Year : 
whereat the Ring preſides diſtributing Meal and Pulſe ro 
all Strangers and Citizens (for they introduce a kind of 
an Eftigies of the Wench Charila) and when all have 
received their Doles, the King ſmites the Idol with his 
Shoo, which the Governeſs of the Thyades takes up and 
carries away to ſome deſolate place, and there putting a 
Halter about the Idols neck, they bury it in the place 
where they ſuppoſe Chari/a ſtrangled her ſelf, 

Quelt. 13. FPhat is he that begged fleſh among the 
FEncians ? 

Sol. Many have been the remaves of the £nerans, firſt 
they inhabited the Plain of Dyſon, thence they were ex- 
pell'd by the Laperhites to dithiea, from thence they be- 

: took 
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took themſelves to a Region of Molofſia about Arava, 
where they were called Pardveans, afrerward they took 
poſleffion of Cirrah, * they had no ſooher Landed on 
Cirrhs ( Apollo lo commanding their King Anoclut) bur 
they went down to their Cotmtry bordering on the River 
rachus, inhabited by the Tracheans and Achajans. There 
was an Oracle given forth : That they wou!ld loſe all their 
Country, who parted with ſ,me of it, but that it would be held 
by thoſe that took at of ſuch as freely reſigned it. Temo 
a noted man among the Aneians, putting on Rags and a 
Scrip like a Beggar, addrefleth himſelf to the Inachians, 
theRing in a way of reproach and fcorn gave him a 
ctd of Earth, he received it and put it up into his Scfip, 
and*abſconds himſclf, making much of his Dole, and 
preſently forſakes the Country, begging no more, which 
the old Men admiring, the Oracle came freſh to their 
remembrance, and going to the King, told him that he 
ought not to {light this man, not ſuffer him to eſcape ; 
whoſe deſigns Temo well perceiving, haſtens his flight, 
and as he flzd, vowed a Hecatomb to Apollo , upon this 
occalion the Kings fought hand to'hand, and when Pha- 
nius the King of the /Eneians ſaw Hyperochus the King of 
the IÞuacheans charging him with a Dog at his Heels, he 
faid he dealt not fairly ro bring a ſecond with him to hghe 
him,whereupon Fyperochus going to drive away the Dog, 
and turning himſelf about in order to the throwing 
a Stone at the Dog, Phemius ſlays him ; ſo that the 4Z- 
neians poſlefſed themſelves of that Region, expelling the 
Inachians and Achajans, but rhey reverence that Stone as 
facred, and ſacrifice to it , ahd'wheri they offer a Heca- 
tomb to ApoBo, they Sacrifice an Ox to Fupiter, a choice 
part of which they diftribate to Temo's poſterity, and call 
it the Beggars fleſh, Ys 

Queſt. 14. ZYbo were the Roliads among the Ithakeſians? 
And who was Phagilus ? on 


Sol. 


| 
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Sol.” Afrer the Slaughter of the Stiiters, ſome near 
refated to the deceaſed made head againſt Uhyzs. Neopro=' 
lemus being introduced by both parties'as an Arbitrator, 
determined that Ulyſſes ſhould remove and haſten our of 
Cephalenia, Facynthus and Ithaca, becauſe of the blood 
that he had ſhed there, but the Friends and Relations of 
the Suiters ſhould pay a yearly Mul& to' Uſe, for the 
wrong done to his Family, Ub: therefore paſſed over 
into Italy, the Mul& he devoted ro his Son, and comman- 
ded the Ichakeſes to pay it. The Mult was Meal, Wine, 
Honey-Combs, Oyl, Salr, the wonted Offerings of the 
Phagils. Ariſtotle ſaith Phagilus was a Lamb, but Telema- 
chus ſetting Eumaus his People ar liberty, placed them a- 
mong the Citizens, and is the Family of rhe Colzads de-" 
ſcending from. Eum.eus, and of the Bucholians coming of 
Philetins. 

Queſt. 15. Phat is the wooden Dog among the La- 
crians ? 

Sol. Locrus was the Son of Fuſcius, the Son of Ampi- 
tFuon, of him and Cabya came Locrus, with whom his” 
Father falling into contention, and gathering after him a 
great number of Citizens, conſulred the Oracle about 
tranſplanting a Colony, the Oracle rod him that there 
he ſhould build a City, where he ſhould happen to be 
bit by a wooden Dog : He watfting over the Sea unto 
the next Shoar, trod upon a Cynorbatus [4 ſweet Bryar | 
and being ſorely pained with the prick, he ſpent many 
days there, in which time conſidering the nature of the 
Country, he built Phyſces and Hyantheia, and other Towns 
which the Locrians | know by the name of Ozelites | inha- 
bited. Some fay that the Locrians were called Ozolites 
ſtrong ſcented People] from Neſſus, others fay that they 
are called ſo upon the account of Python the Serpent, calt 
up there by the ſcurf of the Sea, and putrifying up- 
on the Shoar , and ſome fay that the men wore Pelts 
and Ram-Goat Skins, living for the moſt part.among the 
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Herd of Goats, and therefore were ſtrong ſcented ; o- 
thers contrariwiſe ſay that the Country brought forth 
many Flowers, and that this.name was from their ſweer 
odour, among them that aſſerts this is Architas the Am- 
phiſce, who hath wrote thus, 


Macyna Crown'd with Vines fragrant and ſweet: 


Queſt. I6. hat manner of thing is that among the Me- 
garrins called Aphabroma 2 | 

Sol. Niſus, of whom Nifaia had her name in the time 
of his Reign, married Abroza of Beotia the Daughter 
of Oncheſtus, the Siſter of Megareus, a Woman (as it 
Cems) excelling in Prudence, and ſingularly modeſt, 
when ſhe Died the Megarins cordially lamented her, and 
Ni/us willing to perpetuate her memory and renown,gave 
command that, her bones ſhould be arrayed with the 
Gown which ſhe wore, and that Gown they called for 
her fake Aphabroma, and verily its manifeſt char the Oracle 
- Countenanced. the veneration of this Woman ; for when 
the Magarin Women would often have altered their Gar- 
ments, the Oracle prohibited it: 

Queſt. 17. Who is Doryxenus ? 

Sol. The Country of Megaris was anciently inhabi- 
ted by Villages, the Inhabitants being divided into five 
parts, and they were called Heraens, Pjraens, and Mega- 
rins, Cynoſcorens, and Triprodiſcians, theſe the Corinthians 
drew into a Civil War (for they always contrived to 
bring the Megarins into their Power) yet they waged War 
with much moderation and neighbourly deſigns, for no 
man did ar all injure the Husband-man, and there was a 
ſtated ranſom determined for all that were taken Cap- 
tives. And this they received after the releaſe of the Pri- 
ſoner and not before ; bur he that took the Captive Pri- 
foner brought him home, gave him entertainment , and 


then gave him liberty t to depart to his own houſe , where- 


fore 
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| fore he that brought in the price of his ranſom, was 
applauded and remained the friend of him that received 
it, and was called Doryxenus, from bis being a Captive 
by the Spear, but he that dealt fraudulently was reputed 
an unjuſt and unfaithful perſon, not only by the Souldi- 
ers but by the Citizens alſo. 

Queſt. 1 8. What is Palintochia ? 

Sol. When the Magarins had expelled Theagenes the 
Tyrant ,- they managed the Common-weal, - tor ſome= 
time with moderation, but then (to ſpeak with Pl:to)- 
when their Oratours had fill'd out to them, even to cx- 
ceſs, the Wine of Liberty, they: became alrogether cor- 
rupt, and as in other things the poor carryed thernſelves 
inſolently-toward the richer fort, fo in this that they. en- 
-tred into their Houſes, and demanded that they might 
be feaſted and ſumptuouſly treated, bur where they 
prevailed not, they uſed violence and abuſive behav « 
or, at laſt enacted a Law to enable them to ferch back the 
uſe Money from the Uſurers: which at any time*they' 
had payed, calling the Execution thereof Palintochia, 
z. e. the returning of ule Money. 

Queſt. 19. ho is Anthedon of hom Pyrhia ſpeaks ? 


Drink Wine on th Lees Anthedon's not thy home, 
For Anthedon in Bzotia did not produce much Wine, 


Sol. Of old they called Calanria Irene from a Woman 
Irena, -which' they fable ro be the Daughter of Nepreme and 
Melantheia the Daughter of Alphens , afterwards when 
the People of :Alpbeus and Hyperes planted there, they 
called the ' 1fland Anthedonia and Hygeria, the Oracle as 
Ariſtotle ſaith was this, 


Drink Wine on Lees, wh* at Anthedon don't dwell, 
Not ſacred" Hypera where thou drank, ft Wine purg'd wel. 
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Thus Ariſtotl? but Man/igiton faith that Anthus who was 
Brother to Hypera was loft when he was an Infant, and 
Hypera rambling about to find him, came at Pheras to 
Acaſtus or Adraſtus, there by chance he found Anthas (er- 
ving as a Wine drawer, where while they were a Feaft- 
ing, and the boy bringing a Cup of Wine to his Bro- 
ther, k new him, and ſaidto him ſoftly, 


Dr1th, V/,ne on Lees, th* at Anthedon don't dwell, 
Oueſt. zo. What is that Darkneſs ſpoken off at the Oak 


irI1ENA4, 

6-7. The Samians and Prians waging War with cach 
207, 48 at Other times they ſufficiently injured each 0- 
£1, & at a certain great hght the Prianes flew a Thou- 

* che Samrans, ſeven years after fighting with the 

4: at the \aid Oak, they loſt all the Principle and 

>- their Citizens together, at that time when Bias 

(win was ſent Embaſſador from Prieur to Sa- 

#43 famous, this grievous and fad calamity befal- 

ic Women, there was eſtabliſhed an Execration 

Oath to be raken about matters of greateſt con- 

"he place acjacent to that Oak was called Scotos 

» 4-2: | beczuſe their Children, Fathers and Hus- 
mSW7c;o there thin, 

cu itt, 21. Who were they among the Creets called Cata- 

C:hwns! 

+: Chey fay thar the Tyrenes took away by force 

7m Pans the Daughters and Wives of the Athenians, 

- wH.ch time they inhabited Lemmus and Dnber, from 

6. Bing driven they came to Laconica, and tell into 

vis 4 Commixture With that People, even fo far as to 
> urn on the native Women; fo that by reaſon 
7.4.1; and Caiumnies, they were again conflrained 
0 LLocnica, and with their Wives and Children to 
'. YC we Creet, having Pollis with his Brother their 
JVErnvurs ; Where waging War with the Inhabitants 


of 
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of Creet, they were fain to permit many of them that 
were {lain iti Battle, to lie unburied, in that at firſt they 
had no leafure, by reaſon of the War and Peril they 
were in, ;2nd afterwards they ſhunned the touching of the 
dead Corps ,. being Corrupted by time and purrified; 
wherefore. Pollis contrived to: beltow certain , Dignities, 
Privileges and Immuoities, fome of which on the Prieſts 
of the Gods and ſome on the buryers of the dead , 
Devoting: theſe to the Infernal Dzmons , that the 
ſhould remain perpetual ro them, and_ then divided 
to his Brother a ſhare by Lot. The firſt he named 
Prieſts, the other Catacaute | makers of Bone-fires] But 
as to the Government each of them managed it aparr, 
and had among other tranquilities, an immunity from 
thoſe injurious practices which other Creers were wont 
to Exerciſe towards one another, privily and openly ; 
for they neither wronged them, nor filched or robbed 
any thing fromthem, | 

Queſt. 2.2. A/hat was the Sepulchre of the Boys at Calcidon ? 

Sol. Cothus and Arclus the Sons-of Zuthus came to dwell 
in Euba the Zoligns poſlefling the greateſt part of the Ifland 
at that time. The Oracle told Corho# that he ſhould proſper and 
conquer his Enemies, if he had bought the Country, mito which 
therefore, going up a little after,he happened to meer with 
ſome Children playing by the Sea fide, wherenpon he 
fell to play with them, conforming himlſclt ro their hu- 
mors, ſhewing them many outlandiſh toys, but ſeeing 
the Children very defitous to have thetn, refuſed to vive 
them any upon any other terms then to receive Land for 
them, the, Boys taking up ſome Earth from the Greund; 
gave it to him, receiving the Toys, and ke departcd : 
The #olians (perceiving what was done, and the Ene- 
mies {ailing in upon them) moved by Indignation and 
Grief, {l:w the Children and buried them near the way 
fide that goes. from the City to Enripus, and that place 
1s, called the Sepulchre of the Children. 

4 -; =P QuefF. 
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Queſt. 2.3. YYho was Mixarchagevas, among the Argi 7 
And who are the Elafians ? 

Sol. "They call Caſtor Mixarchaveas, and' are of opi- 
nion that he was buried” in the Country, but the wor. 
ſhip Po/lux as one of the celeſtial Deities,thoſe which they 
ſuppoſed: were able to drive away the falling Sickneſs 
they called' E/afiz, but eſteeming them to be of the poſteri- 
ty of Alexids the Daughter of Amphiaraus. 

Queſt. 2.4. What was that which was called Encuiſma, 
by the Argives 2 

Sol. It was a cuſtom among thoſe that loſt any of their 
Kindred' or acquaintance, preſently after mourning, to 
Sacrifice to Apole, and"thirty daies after to Mercury, for 
they are of opinion, that as- the earth receives the Bodies 
of the deceaſed; ſo Mercury receives theit Souls, giving 
then Barley to Apollo's Miniſter, they take the fleſh of the 
Sacrifice and extinguiſhing the Fire as pollated, but kind- 
ling it again by others, they boyl this Fleth, calling it 
Encniſma. 

Queſt. 25. hos, Alaftor, Aliterius, Palamnzus ? 

$9, For we muſt not give credit to thoſe that fay that 
ſuch are called 4kteril who m the time of dearth, watch 
the Miller and-fteal 'the Corn... But he was called" 4/afoy 
who did exploits not+to be: forgotten, but had inv remem- 
brance for a long time. Aliterivs is. he who” is fit to: 
be avoided and obſerved upon the account of 'his Kna- 
very. Such: things (ſaith Socrates), were engraven in 
plates of Braſs. 

| Queſt. 26. What is the meaning of this, that the Vir- 
gins that follow thoſe that lead the Ox from Enon- to Cafh- 
opcea, fing till they approach the | borders mn. this manner 
To Native Country dear, O'may ye ne*r-rettrn; 

Sol. "The /Encians being firſt excited by: the Lape- 
tbizes, took up their habitation about hacia, and then: 
about - Moloſis and Caſſiopra, where the Countyy afford- 
ing, no. ſtaple Commodity, and being ill beſtrad with 

55S T1 croubleſom 
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troubleſom Neighbours , they went into the Ciraean 
Plain, under the conduct of Oneclus their King were 
there was great droughts. By warning from an Oracle 
(as they lay) they ſtoned Onockus, and betaking them- 
ſelves ro ramble again , they came into this Country, 
which -they now poſleſs, being very pleaſant and fruit- 
ful, where they inſtantly pray to God that they may. ne- 
ver return again to their.ancient Native Country, bur a- 
bide where they are in proſperity. 

Queſt. 27. What was the reaſon that at Rhodes, the 
Cryer never entred into the Temple | or Tomb, of Ocridion ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Ochmus eſpouſed his daughter Cy- 
dippe to Ocridion but Cercaphus who was brother to Ochi- 
mus, falling in love with the Maid, perſwaded the Cryer 
(for it was the Cuſtom to fetch the Spouſes by the Cry- 
er) that he might obtain her, to bring her to him, this 
being accordingly done, Cercaphus got the Maid and fled, 
afterwards, when Ochimus was grown old, he returned, 
Wherefore it was enacted by the Rbodians, that a Cry- 
er ſhould nat enter into the Chappel of Orchidion, be- 
cauſe of the injuſtice done by him. 

Queſt. 28. MHhat is the reaſon that at Tenedos an Or- 
ganiſt | or Pipper | might mot go into the Temple of Tenes ? 
Nor no mention might be made of Achilles in that Temple ? 

Sul. Was it becauſe a Step-Mother acculmg Tenes , 
that he would have lain with her, Mo{pus a Piper bore 
falſe witnels againſt him whereupon, Tenes took occaſion 
to fly into Tenedos with his Siſter ? and they ſay, that 
Achilles was itrictly charged by Theris his Mother not to 
{lay Tenes, as one that was much reſpe&ted by Apolle, 
and committed the truſt to one of the houſhold Servants, 
that he ſhould take ſpecial care, and put him in mind of 
it, leaſt Achilles ſhould kill Tenes at unawares : But when 
Achilles made an incurſion into Tenedos, and purſued the 
Sifter of Tenes being very fair, Tenes met him and de- 
tended his Siſter, whereupon ſhe eſcaped but T7nes was 

| ; Y 3 {lain, 
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Main; Achilles knowing of. kim as he fell: down dead 
New his-own Servant, beczuſe he being preſetit'did not 
admoniſh him to the contrary. © He bury's' Texes,” whoſe 
Temple now remains, into” ich neither a Piper enters, 
nor Achilles is named there. 

Queſt. 2.9. bo was Poleres amongſt the Epidamni- 
ans ? 

Sol. "The Epidannion who were neighbouring to the 
Iliryans perceiving that the - Citizens that had frequent 
commerce with them were debauched, and fearing an 
Innovation , made choice of 'an approved man "yearly 
from amongft them, who ſhould deal as a Factor with 
the Barbarians in all matters of Trade and' Trafhc, 
and managing the | whole buſineſs of dealing and com- 
merte on- the behalf of all' the Citizens, and this man 
yo called Poleres {the Ciry Commiſſioner. ] 

". Queſt 20. Who was Arzmiacta at Thracia. 

* $ol. The An arians and- Chalcidenſes ſailing into Thracz 
to get them a Scat, the” Ciy $2ne being betrayed was de- 
fivered up to them borh'in common ; and. being'told that 
it was deſerted by the Batbarians they fent two \ Spies thi- 
ther, 'who approaching the City and perceiving all the 
Enemies to be fled, the Chalcitic our-runs the other in- 
rendifg to ſeize the Ciry for the Chalcidenſe;, but the 
idrfen finding himſelf 1 wo: -able to overtake him, darts 
his Lance, and fixeth ir 'exa&tly in the Gates, "and faith 
hac he had hrſt ſeized the City for the Andbidns.? 'hence a 

rear ' contention” ariting *withbur a War, they * agreed 
ropether to make the Erathreans, Samians and" Parians 
Umpires in all matters *of controverlie' between'” *them. 
The 'Ernthreans and Samians brought i in' the} Verdict for 
the Andrians, but the Parians for the Chalcidenſes, *hence 
the Andrians about this place bound themfelves untſer a 
Curſe, that they would” not give Wives'in Marriage to 
the' Pariars, nor take Wives of them, therefore they cal- 


led the Land Ado-araino {the Shoar of the accurſed] 
CTR » whereas 
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whereas before it was called Aedraconis [the Shoar of 
the Dragon. ] 

(Queſt. 31. In the ſolemn Feaſts to the honour of Ceres, 
why do not the Ererrian Women roſt their meat at the fire, but 
at the Sun ? And do not call upon Ca\ligeneia ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe it came in cc: ro the Wemen 
which Azamemnon carryed captive from Troy to folems 
nize a Feaſt to Ceres, which while they ver? 1: doing 
a fair Wind aroſe, and they were ſudaenly nad avoard, 
leaving the Sacrifices impertect. 

Quelt. 32. ho were the Acinautz amonsſ? the Mile- 
ſans ? 

Sol. Thoans and Damaſenor T yrants being depofed, two 
Factions gor the Government of the City, one of which 
was called Plontis, the other Chiromacha , wherein the 
potent men prevailing, they ferled the Stute affairs in the 
Aſſociation ; and when they would fit in Counſel about 
matters of greateſt concern they went on Shipg-vaord and 
launched out ro a great diſtance from the Shore, where- 
agreeing upon a point in debate they ſaiicd back gain 
and upon * this account were called 4einaue, [porpitiis! 
Mariners. ] 

Queſt. 23. Mhy do the Chalcidenſes ca) a ceris + 
place. about Pyrlopius, Acmazon Leſche, [the C:mventicle of 
Pouths ?] 

KY) They ſay that Nauplius being periecuted by the! 
Acheans, addreſſed hiraſelt ro the Chalciden/es for redi*!:, 
making his defence againſt the accuſation and recriti- 
nated on the Acheans, whereupon the Chalcidenſes retm- 
ſing to deliver him into their hands. leaf? 11» {houtd be 
flain by treachery, granted him a Guard ct !u'ty Young- 
men, and appointed their poſt in that plzcc, where they 
had 'tmutual Society together and Guarded Naup/.ur. 

Queſt. 24. Who was he that Sacrificed an Ox to ns Bee 
nefattor 2 | 
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Sol. In a -Haven about Tthakeſia, there was a Pyrat 
Ship, in which happened to be an old man who had 
earthen Pots, holding Pitch it fell out that an Irhakeſian 
Skipper named Pyrrhiag put into this Port, who ranſomed 
the old man, upon free coſt, only upon his ſupplication, 
and out of commilſeration rowards him, and at the requeſt 
of the old man he purchaſed alſo ſome of his Tarpots: 
The Pyrat; departing and all fear of danger.over : 'The 
gld fellow brings Pyrrbias to his Earthen,pots, and ſhews 
him a great deal of Gold and Silver blended amongſt the 
Pitch [or Tar] whereupon Pyrrh:as attaining to great 
Riches, as in all reſpe&s he treared the old Man well ; ſq 
he facrificed an Ox to him. Hence they ſay Proverbially, 
'That none hath Sacrificed an Ox to his BenefaCtor, but 
Pyrrhias. 

Queſt. 35. My was there ſuch a cuſtom amongſt the 
Bzotian Maids, 4s they danced, to ſing, let us go to Athens ? 

Sol. It js reported that the Creers (in payment of a 
Vow) ſent the ng of Men to Delphos, but when 

uch as were ſent found no plentiful proviſion there, they 
0 from thence in ſearch of a Plantation, and firft 
ſat down at 7atygia, from thence they went and poſſeſſed 
that part of Thracza Which now they have, 4thengans be- 
ing mixed with them ; for its probable that Mons did nor 
deſtroy thoſe young men which the 4thenians ſent in 3 
way of Tribute hut only detain” d them in ſervitude, of 
theſe ſame that deſcended were accounted Creezs, ang 
were ſent with others to Delpbos ſo the B;otign Daygh- 
ters in remembrance of their Pedigree . Sing on their 
F eaſt-Days, Ler w go to Athens, 

Queſt. 26. Hihy do the Elein Women in their Hynmg 
beſcech ; a that he will come to their help with an Ox' $ 
foot ? Thy Hynmns rms thus, Come O Hero Bacehus, to 
thy holy Temple placed by the Seca z with the Graces 
. tothy Temple, with a Neats foot Sacrificing, eng then 
bo redouble this, O Wortby Bull. ns 

fo. 
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Sol. Was .it becauſe ſome call Bacehus, Bull-begot, 
and ſome Bull? Or as ſome fay, Qx Foot, for a 
great Foot? As .the Poet ſaith, Qx Eye, for a great 
Eye ; and Ox carried for ſtately carriagd; or ra- 
ther becauſe the Foot of an Qx is innocent, his Head 
bearing Horns pernicious, ſo they deſire, that the God 
would come to them. mild and harmlefs 2 or. is it becauſe 
many men are .of opinion that this God preſides ovep 
plowing and ſowing. 

Queſt. 37. Hhat 55:the meaning of that place at Tana- 
gria, before the City called Achillzum, 
| Sol. It is reparted that Achilles had an.enmity againſt, 
rather than a kindneſs far, this. City, in.that.he took Strq- 
tonica the Mother of Poemander by force of Arms, and 
ſlew Acheſtor the Son of Eplhappus: Now Pumander the Fa- 
ther of Ephipgus ( whilſt Tenegris was inhabired by Vil- 
lages) being beſieged :io Stegon (a Village ſo called ) by 
the Achajans, becauſe he refuſed to aid them in the Wars, 
left that Country the fame Night, and fortified P.eman- 
dria, Policrizus the ArchiteA coming in, diſparaging his 
Works, and making a ridicule of them, leapt over the 
Ditch, Pemander falling into a rage, catch'd up a great 
ſtone ſuddainly to throw at him which had.been hid there 
a great while, lying oyer ſome ſacred NoCturnal Relidts, 
this Pxmander hurling raſhly flung, and miffing Policritus, 
ſlew his own Son Leycippus, he was therefore forced by 
Law to depart out of Beotia, and become a wandring 
and begging Pilgrim ; neither was that eafje for him to 
do, becauſe of the Jpoprons which the Acheans made 
into Tenegrica, Wherefore he ſent Eghippus his Son to be 
Aid of chiles who by GS and with him 
to come, as alſo with Telepolemus the Son of Hercules, 
and with Peneleys the Son of Hippalmys, all of them 
their Kindred, by theſe Pemander was introduced into 
Chalchy and wag aþbfolved by Elephgnor from the Mur- 
ther, he aſcribed great Honour to theſe Men, and _ 
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ed Groves to each of them, of which this kept the name 
of Achilles's Grove. 

Queſt. 38. Who amongſt the Bzeotiatis were the Plyloeis, 
and who the Folie ? 

Sol. They lay that Minos's Daughters, Leucippa, Ar- 
fmoa and Mhekabos falling Mad, had a ,greedy Appetite 
for Man's Fleſh, and accordingly caſt Lots for their 
Children, whereapon | it fell to Lencippa's Lot to produce 
her Sog Hippaſus to be cut in pieces, 'the Hwbands of 
theſe Women that were cloathed it! courſe Apparel, by 
reaſon of Sorrow and. Grief,” 'were called P{loeis, the 
Women A2/ie-Oionolie, and to this Day the Orchome- 
nians call rheir' Poſteriry ſo, and it's fo'ordered that in 
the yearly Feaſt called Agrionia thar there is a flight” and 


purſuir of them by* the Prieſt of Batchus with a drawn 


Sword in his Harid, ahd it's lawfal for him to ſlay any 
of them thar' he'takes, 'Zozlus a'Prielt of 'Ortnir flew one, 
which thing proyed unlucky ro them, for” Foils ickning 
upon a 'wount that 'he gor, waſted away for a long time 
and died,” *Whereupor the Orchomenians falling under, 
public Actiſitioiis and Condeninations removed. the 


Prieſthov@* ab their Family, * and made choice of the 


beſt Man in the whole Multitude”* 
- Queſt. 1359; Ms db the Artadians ſtone thoſe that go 


willing into" tye"'T,yexum, but Phiſe * that 20 in unwittingly 


they carry forth to Elteurhera 5 * 
| Sof. Is ir as if they obtained ior Liberty by way of 
Abfſolution; that” this, ſtory gaitied credir? And this is 


that which'tends'r6-Liberty, as that, Thor ſhalt go "into. 
the C onhtyy- of Setitity, or that,” Thou ſhalt come to the "Seat 


of Areſan'® Or is tht reaſon to be” rendred' According to 


thar fabvilous Story 7 * That of fee the*'S5ns 'of Lyjcaon 


only 'Eletither 'and* Lebadis were free fron that Conſpi- 
racy againft Fnpiter, bur fled into "Beotia, were the Leba-. 
denſes uſe the tike civil Polity ro that" of the Arcadians. 


Therefore they ſend them to Eſeutheras, 'that enter un- 


wittingly 


| 
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wittingly into-the inacceſſible Temple of Jupiter. Or is 


' it ( as Architimus faith in his Remarks on Arcadia ) that 


ſome that went into the Lyceum unawares, were deli. 
vered up to the Phliaſians by the Arcadians, and by the 
Phliaſi, ms to' the Megarins, and by the Megarins to the 
Thebans which inhabit about Elenthera, where they are 
detained under Rain, Thunder and other direful Judg- 
ments from Heaven ; and upon this account ſome ſay 
this place was called Eleutheras, but the report is 'not 
true, That he thar enters into the Lyceum calls no ſha- 
dow, though it hath had a firm belief, and what if this 
be the reaſon of that report ; that the Air converted 
into Clouds, ' looks darkly on chem that goin? Or that 
he that goes in falls down dead? For the Pythagoreans 
ſay, That the Souls of the de&aſed do neither give a 
ſhadow nor wink. Or is it that the Sun only makes 
a ſhadow, and-the Law forbids a - Man to enter while 
the Sun ſhines ? though this they ſpeak znigmarically ; 
but verily he that goes in is called Elaphus [a Harr. |] 
Hence 'the Lacedemonians delivered up  Cantharion, rhe 
Arcadian to the Arcadians who went over to the Elians 
(whilſt they waged War with the Arcad:ans ) and pat- 
ling with his booty through the inaccefſible Temple fled 
to Sparta, when the War was ended, *the Oracle requi- 
ring them to reſtore the Hart. : FElaphns.] 

Quelt: 40.' Who s Eunoſtus the Hero of Tenegra, 
and what's the reaſon that Women might not enter into thy 
Grove ? ; 

Sol. Eunoftus was the Son of Elejis Who came of Ce- 
phiſſas and Seas; bit they fay received” his name From 
Emneſta, the Nyrphy that brought him' ud. This Man 
as he was honeſt and juſt, {6 he was 'no leſs prudent and 
auſtere; and they fay, that Ochnz his Neice fell in love 
with him, who''was one of the Daughters of Colon, 
and when he perceived thar ſhe rempred. him to lie with 
her, manifeſting his indignation went and accuſed her 
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to her Brethren, but ſhe had cried Whore firſ, .and 
;provoked her Brethren, Qchimus, Leon and Bucolus, ta 
Kill Eungſtus, by her falſe ſuggeſtion that he would have 
forced ther ; wherefore theſe laid wait for .the young 
Man and-{]ew him, upon which. Elejus ſecur'd them. Now 
Qchna (growing penitent and full of terror, as well to 
diſcharge the Grief ſhe had for her Beloved, as out of 
,cammiſeration towards her Brethren, .confeſt the whole 
truth to Elejus, and- he declares it to-Colonys, who con- 
.demned 'them. Whereupon Qchna's Brethren fled, but 
.ſhe 'broke her Neck from ſome high place (.as Myreis the 
Anthredonian Poetreſs hath told us) wherefore he kept the 
Tomb and Grove of Ewwftus from the acceſs and ap» 
proach of Women, info much that upon Earthquakes, 
Droughts and other Portends that often there happened, 
.the Tenagrians made diligent ſearch, whether any Woman 
.had not by ſtealth got nigh to that place, and there are 
ſome :that report ( of which Cleidamu a Man of great 
Fame is one ) that Ewnofus met them going to the Seca 
to waſh himſelf, becauſea Woman had entred into his 
Grove, Diodes allo in his Treatiſe concerning Tombs, 
relates the edict of the Tenagrians upon the .things that 
Cleidanus declared. 

Queſt. 41. Whence is 42 that inBaotia there's a River 
at Elcon caled Scamander ? 

Sol. Deimachus the Son of Eleon, afi intimate Friend of 
Hercules, and bore his part in the Siege of Try, the War 
proving long (as it ſeems )toak to him Glaucia the Daugh- 
ter of Scamander, who had fallen in love with him, and 
got her with Child, ſoon after, fighting againſt the Tro- 
jans, was {lain. - Gleucia fearing that ſhe might'be appre- 
hended fled to Hercules, and aequainted him with ber late 
affeftion towards Deimaohbus, and the familiarity ſhe had 
with him ; Hercules both out of commilſeration to the 
Woman, 3s alſo for Joy that there was an off-ſpring left 
of ſo gaod a Man, and his intimate Acquaintance,. took 

| Glaucia 
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Glaucia on Shipboard'; and when ſhe was delivered of a 
Son, brought her into Beotia, and committed her and: 
her Child to the care of Eleon, 'The Son was named” 
Scamander and came to reign over that Country, he cal 
led the River Þnachus by his own Name Scamander, and' 
the next rivulet he named from his Mother Glaucia, bur 
the Fountain he called by his own Wives Name Aciduſa, 
by whom. he had three Daughters, which they have a 
Veneration for to this Day, ſtiling them Virgins. 

Queſt. 4.2. hence was that Proverbial Speech, Let it be 
ratified ? 

Sol. Dinon the Tarentine Prztect, being a Man well 
Skilled in Military Aﬀairs, when the Citizens manifeſted” 
their diſlike of a certain Opinion of. hs by lifting up of 
Hands, asthe Cryer was declaring the majority of Votes, 
he ſtretched forth his right hand and faid this (meaning 
his own Opinion) is better. Thus Theophraſtus hath 
told the.ſtory, and Apolidorus in. his Rytinus adds this z 
That when the Cryer had ſaid there's the moſt Suffrages, 
Ay but, faith Dinon, theſe are the beſt, and ratihes the 
fuffrages of the Minority, 

Queſt. 4.3. Why is the City of the Ithakefites called Alal- 
comenai ? 

Sol. It's affirmed by moſt, That it was becauſe An3 
clja in the time of her Virginity was forcibly ſeized 
upon by Sy/iphus and brought forth Vhſes, But Iſfter the 
Alexandrian hath acquainted .us in his Memoirs, "That 
Antecleja was marryed to Laerta, and being brought to a 
place about Alalcomenaum in Beotia, was delivered of 
Ubſſes, and therefore that place carries the name of the 
__ ; he mentions allo a Town in Ithaca called 

0. 

Queſt. 4.4. F/ho are the Monophagites in gina ? 

Sol. Many of the Aginures that fought againſt Troy, 
were {lain in thoſe Wars, but more of them by Storm in 


the Voyaging by Sea, the Relations therefore receiving 
thoſe 
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thoſe few that were left, and obſerving-the other Ci- 
tizens overwhelmed with ſorrow and grief, they thought 
it not convenient to make any public uppearances of Joy, 
nor to Sacrifice to the Gods, bur every one took home 
to his Houſe his Relations that were eſcaped, p:ivately 
to their Feaſts and Entertainments, they themſelves gi- 
ving Attendance to their Fathers, Kinsfolks, Brethren 
and Acquzintance, none of other Families being admitted 
thereto. Hence in imitation of theſe they celebrate a 
Sacrifice to Neptune, which is called the Thiaſi, in which 
they revel without any noile, each Family apart by ic 
ſelf, for the ſpace af f1xteen Days, withour any Servant 
attending them, then offtering Sacrifices to Venus, they 
finiſh this ſolemn Feaſt, upon this account they are cal- 
ed Monophazi, i. e. ſuch as feed apart by themſelves. 

Quelt. 4.5. .M/hat is the Reaſon that the Statue of Labra- 
den-Jupiter zn Caria is made ſo, as to hold an Ax lifted up, 
and not a Scepter or, Lightning ? 

Sol. Becauſe Hercules flayiog Hippolita, and taking = 
way from her amongſt other Weapons her Pole Ax, 
preſented it ro Omphala, afrer Omphala the Kings of the 
Lydians carried it, as part of the ſacred Regalities which 
they rook by Succeſſion, until Candaules difdaining ir, 
gave it to one of his Favourites to carry, but afterwards 
Gyges revolting, waged War againſt him. Arſe!s alſo 
came to Gyges his Aid from the Malyines with a great 
ſtrength, and flew Candaules with his Favourite, and 
carried away the Pole-Ax into Caria with other Spoils, 
where furbiſhing up the Statue of Fupiter, he put the 
Ax into his hand and called it the Labradean God, for 
the Lydians call an Ax Labra. 

Queſt. 4.6. What is the reafon that the TT rullians calt 
Orobus | Pu{e | Catharter, i. e. Purgative, and uſe it efþe- 
cially in expiations and purificatzons ? 

Sol. It was becauſe the Leloges and Minuans in former 
times driving out the Trulians, poſleſſed themlelves of the 

City 
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City and that Country ; afterwards the Trulians return- 
ing and conquered them ; as many of the Leloges as were 
not {lain or fled, but by reaſon of Indigency and Weak- 
neſs were left there ; rheſe they made no accqunt of whe- 
ther they lived or died ; therefore-enated a Law that 
any Turlian that ſlew a Minue, or Le/oge, ſhouid be guilt- 
leſs, meaſuring only a Medinnus, 3. e, Six Buſhelsof Pulſe 
to the Family of the {lain Perſun, | 

Queſt. 4.7. Why is it ſpiken by way of Proverb among ſ? 
the Elites, Thou ſuffereſt worſe things than Sambicus ? 

Sol. It's faid, That one Sambicus an Elite having many 
Comrades with him, did break off maay of the deve- 
ted brazen Veſſels placed in Ohmpia and diſpoſed of 
them, at length robbed the Temple of Diana the Bi- 
ſhoppeſs ( this Temple is in Els, and called Anaſtar- 
cheum ) preſently after the committing of this Sacrilege, 
he was taken and tormented the ſpace of a Year, be- 
ing examined concerning all the Acceftories, and {o dicd ; 
hence this Proverb aroſe from his Suffering. 

Queſt. 4.8. M/hy s the Temple of Ulyiles in Lacedx- 
monia built by the Monument of Leucippis * 

Sol. One Ergines of the Poſterity of Dicmedes by the 
perſuaſion of Temenes, ſtole the Palladium from Argos, Lea- 
ger being conſcious of and acceſlory to the Fellony (tor 
he was one of the Intimates of Temenes) afterward Leazer, 
by reaſon of a fewd betwixt him and Temenes, went over 
into Lacedemonia and tranſported the Palladium thither, 
The Kings receive him readily, and place the Pal/a«1im 
next to the Temple of the Leucippides, and ſending to 
Delphos, conſult the Oracle about its ſafety and prefer- 
vation. The Oracle anſwered, "That they muit make 
one of them that ſtole it the keeper of ic. So they c- 
reCted there the Monument of Ub/es, for they ſuppol.d 
that that Hero was otherwiſe related to the City, by the 
Marriage of Penelope. 
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Queſt: 49. What is the reaſon that it is a Cuſtom among ft 
the Chalcidon Woinen, that if at afiy time they happen to meet 
with other Womens Husbands, eſpecialy Magiſtrates, that they 
cover one Cheek ? 

Sol. There was a War between the Chalcideiians and 
Ithiniant frequently moved upon every pretence, Fei- 
petus King of the Byrhinians, brings out- all his Forces, 
with the addition of the' Thracian Auxiliaries, and waſte 
the Countty with Fire and Sword z Zeipzrus then pitch- 
ing his Camp againſt them at a place called- Palium, 
the Chalcidonians hghting ill through defperateneſs and 
diſorder loſt about Eight Thouſand Souldiers ; but were 
not all cut off, Zeipzris in favour of the Bizantines 
yielding to a Ceflation of Arms. Now there being a 
great ſcarciry of Men in the City of Chalcedon, moſt of 
the Women were neceſſitated to marry their Appren- 
tices and Slaves 3 others that choſe Widowhood rather 
than Marriage to ſuch, if they- had any occaſion to go. 
before Judges or Magiſtrates, managed their own Aﬀeairs ; 
putting a Mask upon one fide of their Face, the married 
Women ( imitating their Betters) for modeſty fake took 
up the ſame Cuſtom, 

| Queſt. 50. WWhy do the Argives bring. their Sheep to the 
Grovs of Afenor to takt Ram ? 

Sel. Was it becauſe Agenor took care to have the fair- 
eft Sheep, and of all "Things poſſefled the moſt Flocks 
of Sheep ? 1 

Queſt. 5 1x. Why did the Argive Boys on a certain Feaſt- 
day call themſelves Ballacrads in ſport ? E 

Sol. Was it becauſe they, report that the firſt People 
that were brought by Fantbus ont of the hilly, Countries 
into the Plains lived upon Achrades, 5.e. Wild Pears? 
Bur wild Pears were firſt diſcovered by the. Greciam in 
P#loponneſns, while that "Country was called Apia, from 
Apis wild Pears, which by changing the Name” came 
afterwards to be called Achraden, 
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Queſt. 52. For what reaſon do the Men of Elis lead their 
Mares out of their Borders when they would have them leapt by 
the Horſes ? | 

Sol. Was it that of all Rings Ancmaus was the preat- 
eſt Lover of Horſes, and being moſt fond of this Crea- 
ture | a fine Horſe) he imprecared many and prear 
Curſes upon Horſes that ſhould leap Mares in E/s, where- 
fore the People fearing his Curſe, do abominate this 
thing ? 

Queſt. 53. What was the Reaſon of the Cuſtom among [? 
the Gnoſhans, to take away the Money by force from thoſe 
that borrowed it upon Uſury ? 

Sol. Was it that as Bankrupts they ſhould be liable ro 
all violent Affaulters |. ;. e. be Owtlaw'd ] and thereby 
receive further puniſhment ? 

Queſt. 54. What is the Cauſe that in Samos they call upon 
Venus of Dexicreon ? 

Sol. Was this the reaſon; That the Wornzn of $:m2; 
by Laſciviouſaeſs and Baudery falling into great De- 
bauchery were reformed by Dexicreom a Mountebank uſing 
ſome Charms towards them? Or was it becaule Dex:- 
creon being the Maſter of a Ship, and Sailing into Cyprus 
a Trading Voyage, and being about to take in his Las 
ding, was commanded by Venus to lade with Water and 
nothing elſe, and fail back with all poſſible [peed ; being 
perſwaded hereto, he took in much Water and fer Sail 
immediately, ftill Winds and a Calm deraining him, he 
fold his Water to Merchants, and Seamen diſtreſſed with 
Thirſt, whereby he gaihered up much Money ; where- 
upon he ereCted a Statue to Fenus,and cailed it by his own 
name : If this Story be true, it's manifeſt that the God- 
defs intended not only the enriching of one Man, bur the 
ſaving of many alive by one Man, 

Queſt. 55. hat is the Reaſon that amongſt the Samians, 
when they Sacrifice ro Mercury Munificent, they ſuffer a Man 
to filch and ſteal Garments if he will ? 


A 
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Sol. Becauſe when at the command of the Oracle they 
tranſplanted themſelves from that Iſland into Mychate, 
they lived Ten Years upon robbery, and after this failing 
back again into their |{]Jand they conquered their Enemies. 
Queſt. 56. Whence is that place in the Hand Samos called 


Panema ? | 
Sol. Was it becauſe the Amazons flying before Bacchus 


"from the Coaſts of Epheſus fell upon Samos, whereupon 


/ 


Baechus rigging up his Ships, wafted over and joyning 


/hartle ſlew abundance of them about that place, which 


by reaſon of the plenty of Blood ſpilt there, the Be- 
holders by way of admiration called it Panema, fome fay 
that this flaughter was about Plezum and ſhew their 
Bones there ; but others fay alſo, that Plzum was rent off 
from Samos, by the dreadful and hideous Cry that was 
uttered at their Death. | 

Queſt. 57. Upon what account wa Andron | the name 
of a Houſe | in Samos called Pederes ? 

Sol. The Geomorites | ;. e. the Bores | got the Govern- 
ment into their Hands, afrer Demoreles was {lain, and 


\, the diſſolution of his Monarchical Conſtitution, the Me- 
Ygarines waged War with the Pernithites being a Samite 


Colony, and brought Fetters with them (as they ſay) to 
put on the Captives, when the Geomorites were acquainted 
with theſe proceedings, they immediately ſent aid, ſetting 
forth nine Przfe&ts, and managing thirty Ships, two of 


/which lanching forth and lying before the Haven was 
/ deſtroyed with Lightning, the Prefedts proceeding: on 


their Voyage in the reſt ſuddued the Megarines, and took 
{ix hundred of them alive : The Przte&s were fo elevated 
with this Victory, that they meditated the ſubverſion of 
this Geomoran Oligarchy, but the occaſion was given by the 
States themſelves, writing to them that they ſhould bring 
the Megarine Captives bound in their own Fetters ; when 
they received theſe Letters, they ſhewed them privately 
to the Megarines, perſwading them to concur with them, 
in 
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in a Conſpiracy to procure the Peoples Liberty, a con 
ſult was held in common between them about this mats 
ter, and the refult was, that the beſt way was, to bea 
off the Rings from the Fetters, and put them on the 
Legs of the Megarins and faſten them with Thongs to 
= Girdles, that they might not fall off, nor being 
ooſe ſhould hinder them in their going. Accordingly 
they accoutred the Men in this manner, and giving each 
of them a Cimiter, they ſoon failed back to Samos and 
landed, and accordingly led the Mezgarines through rhe 
Market-place ta the Counſel-houſe, where all the Geome- 
rites were fitting together, and the then ſign being given, 
the Magarines fell on and flew thoſe Men ; whereupon 
the City being ſet ar liberty, they admitted the Megarines 
(as many as would) into the number of Citizens, and 
Erefting a magnificent Edifice hung up the Ferters in ir, 

Queſt F538. What is the Reaſon that the Chief Prieſt of 
Hercules in Antimachia at Coos, when he manageth the 
Sacrifice, x clothed in Womens apparels, and wear a Mitre upcn 
his Head ? © ; 

Sol. Hercules ſetting Sail from Troy with {ix Ships, was 
attacked by a ſtorm, and loſt all his Ships but one, with 
which only he was forced by the Wind upon the Coalt 
of Coos, and fell upon a place called Lecerer ſaving no- 
thing beſides his Men and Armour. "There happening 
to theet with a flock of Sheep, he requeſted one Ram ot 
the Shepherd (the Man was called Antogoras) who verily 
being a robuſt bodied young Man, challenged Hercules to 
fight with him, and if he were worſted Hercules ſhould 
carry away the Ram. As ſoon as this Fellow engaged 
with Hercules, the Meropes came in to the aid of Antagoras, 
and the Grecians coming in to affiſt Hercules a great fight 
enſued. Whereat (they ſay) Hercules overcharged with 
multitude berook himſelt for refuge ro a Woman called 
Trefſa, where he was concealed diſguifing himiclt in Wo- 
mans Apparel, But afterwards conquering the Meropes, 
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and paſſing under purification, he married the Daugh- 
ter of 4/ciopws, and put on a Gown of flowred [| Silk.] 
Hence the Prieſts offer Sacrifices in the place where the 
Battle was fought, but the Bridegrooms are cloathed in 
Womens Apparel when they embrace their Brides. 

Queſt. 59. Whence was the Race of Hamaxocylilts in 
Megara ? 

Sol. In that licentious Democracy { which introduced 
the ExaCtion of double uſe, and Sacrilege.) the Pelopon- 
nefians went on Pilgrimage to Delphos, thorow the Borders 
of Megara, and lodged in &igyra by the Lake fide with 
their Wives and Children (as the Caſe required) in their 
Caravans,where a reſolute drunken Company of the Mega- 
7ines in 2 riotous and cruel manner overturned their Was 
gons, and overwhelmed them in the Lake ; fo that many 
of the Theors [_ Pilgrims] were drowned. The Megarins 
indeed, by reaſon of the diſorder of the Government, 
negleted the puniſhment of this wickedneſs, but the 
AmphyRions, taking into conſideration the devotion of 
this Pilgrimage, puniſhed the Actors of this Villainy, 
ſome with Baniſhment, ſcme with Death, thence the 
Poſterity of theſe Villains were called Hamaxoglſts, i. e. 
overturnersof Waggons, : 
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Plutarch's Morals; 
' Vol. I. 


of the Deſire of * Riches : or, Love of 
Wealth. _ 


Tranſlated from the Greck , by Mr. Patrick of 
the Charter-houſe. 


Tppomachus, a Maſter of the Exerciſes, when 
ſome were commending a tall Man that had 
| long hands, as one that promiſeth fair to be 
3 A. godd at Fiſticufts , replied, a fir man indeed, 
if the Viftors Lawrel wete to be banged up alofr, and 
ſhould be his that could” beſt reach it, and take it down : 
We may fay the ſame to thoſe that are tranſported with 
an admiration of , and place their happineſs in, having 
fair Fields, ſtately Manſion-houſes, and a great deal of 
Money lying by them z that they were in the right, zf 
happineſi were to be bought and fold. You may ſee indeed 
many Perſons that chuſe rather to be Rich, and at the + 
ſame time very Miſerable , than to part, with their Mo- 
ney and become happy. Bur alas ! indolency and repoſe 
of Spirit, magnanimity,, conſtancy, reſolution and con- 
rentment of mind, theſe are not a Money-purchaſe. By 
having Wealth merely, none can attain to a mean eſteem 
of it, nor by poſſeſſing things ſuperfluous, to a ſenſe that 
we do not need them. From what other Evils then can 
Riches free us, if not ſo much as from an inordinate de- 
fire-of them ? It's true indeed, that by drinking men al- 
EE L 3 lay 
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lay their thirſt after drink, and by eating their longings 
afrer food are fatisfjed, and he char faid, 


Beſtow a Coat, of. your good will 
On Hipponax, that's cold and chill, 


If more Cloaths had been heaped on than he needed, 
would have thrawn them off,* as being 11! at eale.” But 
the love of Money is not abated -by having Silver and 
Gold, neither dg covetous deſires ceaſe, by poſſeſſing 
ſtill more. But one ic may oy to W calth as he did tg an 
iaſolent Quack; ITLF 2 bee 


\. 


a og C's 5 6h and makes wy | Iinef oof; : 
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When this "I ſeiſes a Man that wants Ei Bread 
and a Houſe to put his head i In, ordinary Raiment and 
ſuch Vidtuals as come firſt to hand, it fills him with ea 
defires after . Gold and Silyer., Ivory and Emera fi 
Hounds and Horſes, thus taking off the Appetite and 
carrying ir-from things that, are neceſſary, . after things 
that are troybleſom and unuſual , hard to come by and 
unprofitable when obtained. For no Man is poor, as to 
what nature requires and. what ſuffices i it : No Mani takes 
p Money on ule, to buy Meal or Checſe,Bread'« or Olives: 
ut you may. ſee one man run into debt for the purchaſe 
of a ſumptuous Houle, another for an adjoyning Olivee 
yard, another for Corn hields'or Vineyards, another for 
Pry Myles, and another by. A. vain expence, 


* He alludes 
fo Homer's | Kt or Hoſes fith parr'd, with prancing feet 


phaſe It. 15. *'Tp draw the ratling Charzor through the Street, 


has | been png! 'd over head and eqrs into Comradh Fra 
fo 
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Uſe-money, Pawns and Mortgages. Moreover, as they 
that uſe to drink afrer they have quenched their thirſt, 
and to eat after their hunger is ſatished, vomir up =_ 
what they took when they were a chirſt or hungry ; 
they that covet things uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, enjoy = 
even thoſe that are neceſſary. This is the Character of 
theſe Men. 

As for thoſe that ſpend nothing, altho they poſſefs 
much, and yet are always craving more, they may (till 
more increaſe our wonder at their folly : Eſpecially when 
one calls to mind that of Ariſtippus, who was wont to fay, 
that when a man did eat and drink liberally, and yer was 
never the nearer being filled, in this caſe he preſently 
goes ro the Phylitian, and enquires what's his Diſeaſe and 
his Indiſp»{ition, and how he may get rid of it. But if one 
that has five Bzds delires ten, and having ten Tables is for 
purchaſing as many more, and having Land and Money 
good ſtore, is not at all filled, but {till is bent, even to 
the breaking his natural reſt , upon getting more, ar d 
when he has never ſo much, never has enough, this man 
thinks he has no nced of. a Phyſitian to cure him, and 
in order to it to ſhow him from what cauſe his diſtem- 
per ariſes. Indeed when a man is a thirſt rhat hath not 
drunk at all, we expeCt that upon his drinking his thir- 
ſtineſs ſhould ceaſe ; but as for him that drinks and drinks, 
and fo goes on without giving over,we do not think ſuch 
a one needs further repletion bur evacuation, and we ad- 
vile him- by all means to vomit ; as knowing that his 
trouble proceeds not from the want of any thing, bur 
from ſome ſharp Humour or preternatural Heat that is 
within him. 

Among thoſe perſons therefore that are for increaſing 
their ſubſtance and getting more, he that is pocr and in- 
digent may perhaps give over his cares, when ke has 
got a Houſe, or found a Treaſure, or by a friends help 
has paid his Debis and has his Creditors diſcharge. But 
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as for him that having more than enough, yer ſtill defires 
to have more, it is not Gold nor Silver, not Horſes, 
Sheep or Oxen, that can cure him of this Diſeaſe, but 
he needs Evacuation and Purgation : For his diſtemper is 
not penury and want, but an inſatiable defire and thirſt 
after Riches, proceeding from a depraved and inconſide- 
rate judgment of things, which if it be not plucked out 
of mens minds, like a thing twiſting acroſs and contra- 
ing them, they will always be in want of ſuperfluities, 
that is, be craving things they have no need of. 

When a Phyſ1ian viſits a Patient that has thrown him- 
ſelf upon his Bed, and lies here groaning and refuſing to 
eat, he feels his Pulſe and asks him ſome queſtions, and 
finding that he js not at all Feveriſh, he tells him it's his 
mind that is diſtempered, and goes his way. When we 
{ee therefore a Man pining away for more Meanz, 
and ſhghing ſadly at any Expences, forbearing no ſordid 
or painful courſe that brings him gain, when yet he hath 
Houſes and Lands, Herds and Slaves, and Cloaths e- 
nough, what ſhall we call this mans Diſeaſe but Poverty of 
Mind ? for as for want of Money, one friend, as Menander 
fays, by beimg a Benefaftor to him can cure it, but this 
other of the Mind, all a Mans friends living or dead can» 
not fatisfie it. It was therefore a good ſaying of So/on,can- 
cerning ſuch perſons, | 


Thoſe Men, that after Wealth aſpire 
Set no fix'd bounds to their deſire. 


To thoſe indeed that are wiſe, the Riches that nature 
requires are limited, and like a Circle drawn from a Cen- 
ter at ſuch a diſtance, is confined within the compaſs of 
their real needs. | 

_ 'There is alſo thjs peculiar miſchief in the love of 
Wealth, that this defire hinders and oppoſes its own fa- 
pisfaction, which other deſires do procure, For no man 
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abſtains from a good Morſel becauſe he loves Dainties, 
nor from Wine becauſe he thirſts after Wine, as theſe 
men abſtain from uſing Money, becauſe they love Mo- 
ney. Do's it not look like madneſs and a piteous diſtemper, 
for a man not to make uſe of a Garment becauſe he 
ſhakes with cold, to refuſe to eat Bread, becauſe he 
is ready to famiſh with hunger, and not to uſe Wealth, 
becauſe he is greedy of getting ir ? 

This is the evil caſe that Thraſonides deſcribes, T have 
ſuch a thing within by me, I have it in my power, and I will 
this thing, like thoſe that are madly in Love, but I do it not : 
when I have locked and lealed up all, or have told out ſo much 
to the Uſurers and Tradeſmen, I ſcrape together and hunt after 
more ; I quarrel and contend with the Servants the Plowmen 
and Debtors : O Apollo, haſt thou ever ſeen a more wretched 
man, or any Lover more miſerable ? 

Sophocles being asked by one , whether he was able yer 
to company with a Woman ; Heavens defend, faid he, 
I have got my Liberty, and by means of my old Age 
have eſcaped thoſe mad and furious Maſters : for it is 
very ht and becoming, that when our pleaſures leave us, 
thoſe defires ſhould do ſo too, which, as Alcens ſays, 


"Twas never any Mans good hap, 
Nor Womans wholly to eſcape. 


But it is otherwiſe in the Love of Wealth, which like 
a hard and ſevere Miſtreſs, compels us to get, what it 
forbids us to enjoy, and excites an appetite, but denies 
the pleaſure of its Gratification. Szratonicus wittily aby- 
ſed the Rbhodians for their profuſeneſs, when he ſaid, 
that they builded their Houſes as if they were immortal, 
but provided for their Tables as if they were to live but 
a little while : So covetous men ſeem tro be profuſe by 
what they poſſes, when they are fordid wrerches it you 
conſider what they uſe and enjoy; for they endure [a- 
þour, but caſt no pleaſure, 
Demade 
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' Damades once came to Phocion's houſe and ſurprized 
him as he was at Dinner, and when he faw his frugal and .. 
flender Dier, I much wonder Phocion, ſays he, that you 
ſhould manage State Afﬀairs, and can dine as you do : For 
this Orator himſelf, pleaded Cauſes and harangu'd the Peo- 
ple only for his Gut ; and looking upon Athens as aftor- 
ding too little a Supply for his Luxury, he fetch'd his 
Proviſtons from Macedonia: for which cauſe Antiparer, 
ſeeing him when he was an old Man, compar'd him to a 
Sacrifice when all was over, and there remained nothing 
of the Beaſt but only the Tongue and the Sromac. But 
who would nor wonder at thee, 'O wretched man, who 
being able to live as thou doſt, fo fordidly, fo unlike a 
man, beftowing nothing on any body, being curriſh to 
thy friends, and without any ambition to ſerve the pub- 
lic, yer afflieſt thy ſelf and watcheſt whole nights, 
hireſt out thy Labours , lyeſt at catch for Inherirances, 
croucheſt ro every one, when thou art ſo well provided 
by thy ſordid Parlimony to live at eaſe. 

It's reported of a certain Bizantine, that ſurprizing a 
Whore-Mafter with his Wite that was very hard favou- 
# Some ww Ted, he cried out, O wretch, what com- 
words that fol- pelled thee to do this Sapagoras had a por- 
—_ ny not tion with her * ? It's neceflary for Kings, 
— Gems to for Procurators under them, for thoſe that 
be a detect in covet Preheminence and Rule over Cities, 
na ts 5 that they ſhould heap up Treaſure; who 
ters cry out, are forced through Ambition, Pride and 
the: the reading Vain-glory to make Feaſts, to gratihe 


x monſtrous, 
and unintel- - Friends, to maintain a retinue, to ſend 


ible. Preſents, to feed Armies, to purchaſe Gla- 
diarors. But thou haſt ſo much buſineſs lying upon thy 
hand, tormenteſt thy ſelf, rumbleſt up and down, and 
all this while liveſt the life of a Snail in thy Shell 
through Parſtmony, and endureſt all hardſhips, receiving 


09 advantage at all, Juſt like che Bath-keepers Aſs, that 
carrys 
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carrys the Wood and Fewel for the fires, and is always 
d with the ſmoak 2nd aſhes of the Stove, but it 
Telf is never bathed nor warmed, waſhed nor cleanſed. 
there. | | * Sh 
' I have faid enough of this fort of Coveruouſneſs, 
which makes a man live the life of an 4/3 , or an Ant. 
Bur there is another fort of it which is more Savage, 
that calumniates and gers Inheritance by bad Arts, that 
pries into other Mens Afﬀeairs, that is full of thoughtful- 
neſs and cares, counting how many of their Friends are 
yet alive, and after all enjoy nothing of what by all theſe 
Arts they have heaped up. © | 
" As therefore we have a greater averſion and hatred 
againſt Vipers, poyſonous Flyes and Spiders, than a- 
painſt Bears and Lyons, becauſe they kill and deſtroy 
men, bur ſerve themſelves no farther of their Carkafles, 
which they do not feed upon as thoſe other wild Beaſts 
do ; ſo they that become bad and ill men through Sordid- 
nels and Parſimony, deſerve more of ' our abhorrence, 
than thoſe that prove ſuch by luxurious Living and Ex- 
ceſs; ſor they deprive others of what they are neither 
able nor inclin'd to make uſe of themſelves. 
' Hence it is, that the Luxurious when they are rich 
and well provided, give fone truce to their Debauche- 
ries z as Demoſthenes ſaid to ſome that were of opinion 
that Damades ceaſed to be an ill man, now, fays he, you 
ſee him full and glutred like the Lyons that then hunt nor 
after prey. Bur as for the other, who, in the manage- 
ment of Aﬀairs propofe noend to themſelves either of 
ape or profit, their covetous delires have no truce 


r ceſſ;tion, they being always empty and ſtanding in 
need of all things. * | | | 
© But ſome pethaps may plead on their behalf, that 
thefe men keep and hoard up their Wealth for their Chil- 
dren and Heirs; to whom they part with nothing whillt 
they are alive, but like thoie Mice tnat live ig Mines, 
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and pick up and eat the Golden Sands and Oar, you 
cannot come by any of that Gold, till you anatomize 
them to find it after they are dead. 

But to what end, Ipray, would they leave ſuch a deal 
of Money. and a great Eſtate to their Children and 
Heirs? that they forſooth may preſerve it alſo for o- 
thers, and thoſe others in like manner ſhould hand it 
down to their Children (juſt like thoſe Earthen Pipes the 
Potters make, far a Water-courſe, which retain none of 
the Water themſelves, but one Pipe only conveighs it 
to the next) till. ſome informing falſe Accuſer or Tyrant 
appears, who cuts oft this Keeper in Truſt and when his 
breath is ſtopped, derives and diverts the courſe of his 
Wealth into another Chanel: or, as they fay,-till ſome 
one that is the moſt wicked of the Race, devours and 
conſumes all, that thoſe who went before him had pre- 
ſerved. For not only as Baripedes f fays, 


Children from Slaves deriv d Ru baſer blood, 
Prove Prodigal and leud, none come to good. 


but ic's as true of the Children of the Parſimonious ; as 
Diegenes wittily abuſed this, fart of Men, when he ſaid, 
that ir was better to be [zendy, f 1 yay ]a Ram than a Son 
. of a Citizen of Megara. For under the pretence of 
raining them up and inſtruCting them, they undo and 
pervert them, implanting in them their own Love of 
Money and Meanneſs of Spirit, and ereing as it were 
a Fortnefl for the ſecuring their Inheritance in the Minds 
of their Heirs. 

For the Inſtructions and 3s they give them, are 
ſuch as theſe, Gain as much and ſpend 4s little as may be : 
Value your ſelf, according to mhat you are worth. But cer- 
rainly this is not to inſtruct, byt to contract and ſow them 
up, juſt like a Purſe, the better to conceal and keep 
what is put into it. "T'he Purſe indeed becomes foul and 

| _.; 
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muſty after the Money is put up in it ; but the Children 
of the Covetous, before they are enriched by their Pa- 
rents, are repleniſhed with covetous deſires, which they 
derive from them. And indeed they pay them a deſer- 
ved Reward for their Inſtructions, not loving them be- 
cauſe they ſhall receive a great Eſtate from them, but 
hating them, kecauſe they have ir not fo ſoon as they fain 
would. For being taught to admire nothing bur Wealth, 
nor knowing any other end of living but to get a great 
Eſtate, they account the Life of their Parents to be an 
hinderance to that of their own, and fancy ſo much time 
istaken from their own Ape as is added to theirs. Where- 
fore whilſt their Parents are yet living they ſecretly 
always ſteal their pleaſures and enjoy them, and 
what they beſtow upon their Friends|or ſpend upon their 
Luſts (when they have learnt ſomething by ſecret infor- 
mation) is tetch'd as it were from anothers Eſtate, not 
from their own. 

But when their Parents are dead, and they are once 
poſleſs'd of their Keys and Seals, then their way of Li- 
ving is of another faſhion, and they pur on anotherFace 
and Aſpect, grave , ſevere and moroſe. You hear no 
more of their former Paſtimes in ſeveral Exerciſes of the 
Ball, nor of the Academy or the Lyce- 
um + [ as neither minding the Philoſophy + The place , 
of Plato or Ariſtotle | but they are wholy rongla —_ 
taken up in examining the Servants led the Acage- 
looking over Writings, 1n deba- EE 
ting matters with thoſe that receive the Lyceum. 
or owe them Money ; their hurry of 
buſineſs and thoughttulneſs will not give them leave 
to dine, and they are forced to make the Night 
their time of Bathing ; the Schools in ; 
which they were Educated, and the wa- Ae, 
ter of Dirce, (a) {that is their Poetry] 7ixbes, 

(5) are 
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6 Thus I inter- 
þret it , becauſe 
the Theban Poet 
Pindar uſes the 
Water of Dirce 
to fgnifie his 
OWn ms. 
(Pind. Iſthm. 
Od. 6. in fie) 
two Which qur 
Author ſcems 
to allude, 


+ Lib. 2. ty. 
#94 Nuee. 


(b) are neglefted. It any Man ask him 

will you not go and hear the Philoſopher ? 
How can I, ſays he, now that my Fa- 
ther,is dead, I am not at leaſure. O mt- 
ſerable wretch ! What has thy Father lefr 
thee to be compared with what he has ta- 
ken from thee, the Leaſare and thy Liber- 
ty ? And yet it is not ſo much He that has 
done it, as the Wealth that flows round 
thee, and overpowers thee ; which, like 
the Women Heſio.! f ſp-aks of 


YPithout Firebrands burns, and unawares 
Reſigns thee up to Dotage and prey Hairs, 


bringing thoſe cares like untimely wrinkles and old Age 
on thy Soul, which ſpring from coverous defires and 
multiplicity of buſineſs, that ſhrivel up all thy vigour 
and paiety, all ſenſe of honour, kindneſs and humanity 
within thee. | 1-—- , 

But ſome will ſay, do not you ſee Rich men live 
{plendidly and ſpend high ? To whom we anſwer, doſt 
not thou hear what Ariftotle ſays, that ſome there are 
that do not yſe Wealth, and ſome abuſe it ? as if nei- 
ther ſort did what was fit and becoming, but what the 
one fort poſſefled, did neither advantarge nor adorn 
them, and what the other had, did hurt and diſhonour 
them. 

But let us further con(ider, what is that uſe of Riches, 
for which men ſo much admire them ; is it the enjoy- 
ment of whar ſuffices Nature ? Alas ! in this reſpe& the 
Wealthy have no advantage of thoſe that are of a 
meaner Fortune z bur Wealth (as Theophraſtus fays) 
may well be negle&ed and looked upon with leſs eſteem 
and veneration, if Callias the Richeſt man of Arhens, and 
I/menias the Weakhielt of Thebes, made uſe but - the 

ame 
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fame things that Socrates and Epaminondas did : For as 
Agathon ſent away the Mufic from the Room where he 
Feaſted, ro the Womens Apartment, contenting him 
ſelf with the Diſcourſes of his Gueſts ; fo yoga would re- 
jet and ſend away the Purple Beds, and the high priz'd 
Tables, and all other ſuperfluous things, when you ſee 
that the Rich make uſe of the ſame things with the 
oor 
: I do not mean thou ſhouldeft preſently 


Hang up the Plough in ſmoak to live at eaſe Heſid, 1. 
And let the Mules and Oxen's labour ceaſe, OY % - 


bur the impertinent labours of Goldſmiths, Turners, 
Perfamers and Cooks, when thou refolveſt wiſely and 
ſoberly to baniſh all uſeleſs things. 

But if the rnings that ſuthce Nature, Ilye in common 
among, thoſe that have and thoſe that want Riches; if 
rich men pride themſe]ves only in things ſuperfluous ; and 
thou art ready to praiſe Scopas of Theſſaly, who when one 
begged ſomewhat of him he had in his Houſe, as a ſuper- 
fluous thing he had no ufe for, made anſwer, bur we 
Rich Men count our felicity and happineſs to lye in theſe 
ſuperfluities, and not in thoſe neceſlary things, it your 
caſe be thus, have a care you do not ſeem like one that 
magnihes and prefers a Pomp and public ſhow at a Feſti- 
val, before Life ir ſelf. 

Our Country's Feaſt of Bacchus, was ia old time Ce- 
lebrated in a more homely manner, tho' with great Mirth 
and Jollity ; one carried in Proceſſion a Veſlei of Wine, 
and a branch of a Vine, afterwards followed one leading 
a Goat another followed him bearing a Basket of dry*d 
Figs,and after all came a Phallus * Bur ail | . 
theſe are now deſpiſed anc. our of date z 7,27 ohicene 
the Fraceſſion being made with Golden 
Velicls and coſtly Garments, driving of Chariots and 
Pcrions 
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Perſons in Maſquerade: and juſt thus the things that 
are neceſſary and uſeful in Riches are ſwallowed up by 
thoſe that are unprofitable and ſuperfluous. 

The moſt of us commit Telemachus his miſtake ; for 
he through unexperience or rather want of judgrnent , 
when he faw Neſtors Houſe, furniſhed with Beds and 
Tables, Garments and Carpets, and well ftored with 
new Wine, did not look upon him as ſo happy a Man 
in being thus well provided with things neceffary and 
uſeful : but when he beheld the Ivory, the Gold and 
Amber ir. Manelas's Houſe, he cryed out in amazes 
ment, 


Foves ſtately Hall above, T gueſs, 
Hom, Odyſu Tour Eyes might with ſuch objefts bleſs 
lib. 4. For all that here I view # great, and what 
Cannot ſo well be told, as wondred at. 


whereas Socrates or Diogenes would have faid rather 


What vain, vexatious, uſeleſs things T've ſeen 
And good for nothing but to move ones Spleen. 


Thou Fool, what is it thou ſayeſt 2 when thou oughteſt 
to have ſtrip'd thy Wife of her Purple and Gaudy Art- 
tire, that ſhe might ceaſe to live Luxurioufly and to run 
mad after Strangers and their Faſhions, inſtead of his, 
thou adorneſt and beautifieſt thy Houſe that it may ap- 
pear like a Theater or a Stage to all Comers. 
The happineſs Riches pretends to is fuch, that it de- 
pends upon ſpeQators and witneſles, elſe it would fignifie 
nothing at all. Bur it is quite otherwiſe when we conf{i- 
der Temperance or Philoſophy or ſuch knowledge of 
the Gods as is requiſite, tho* unknown to all other mor- 
tals. This communicates a peculiar Light and great 
Splendor within the Soul, and cauſes a Joy that dwells 
with it as an inmate, whileſt it enjoys the chief good, 


tho* neither Gods nor Men were privy to it, Such a 
thing 
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thing in truth is Vertue and the Beauty of Geometrical 
and Aſtrological Sciences z and dogs Riches with her Bra- 
very and Necklaces and a!l that Gaudery that pleaſes 
Girls deſerve to be compared with any of theſe 2 When 
no body obſerves and looks on, Riches are truly blind 
and deprived of Light : For it a Rich man makes a 
Meal with his Wife or Familiars alone, he makes no 
ſtir about Magnifcent Tables to eat on, or Golden Cups 
to drink in, but uſes thoſe that come next to hand ; and 
his Wife without any Gold or Purple to adorn her, pre- 
ſents her ſelf in a plain dreſs : but when he makes a Feaſt, 
that is, when the Pomp and Thearer is to be fitted and 
prepared, and the Scene of Riches is to enter, 


(fraus ht 

Hem. Nliad. 4, Then from the Ships with coſtly Goods full 
(brought 

The Trevets, and the Canldrons ſtraight are 


then they provide Lamps, and much ado is made a- 
bout the drinking Cups, the Servitors to fill Wine are 
changed, all things are put into a new dreſs, whatever 
is made of Gold and Silver or ſet with Precious Stones 
is all brought forth, thus plainly deelaring that they would 
be looked upon by all for Rich Men bur there wants 
Temperance, rho'* he ſhould eat his meal alone, and 
that Contentment of Mind which alone makes a Feaſt, 
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How a Man may inoffenſively Praiſe bimelf, 
and without being liable to Envy. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Mr. Lancaſter, 
Fellow of Baliol College in Oxford. 


E that talks big and arrogantly of himſelf, 
Herculanus, 1s univerſally condemned as a trou- 
bleſom and ili-bred Companion : but the 
moſt, and even of thoſe who in words 
mightily declaim againſt him, ſeem to applaud him in 
their Actions.. Euripides could fay, 


If Speech grew ſcarce, and at preat rates were ſold, 
Comn end himſelf what laviſh fellow would ? 
But ſince the if nite Treaſure of the Air : 


' Praiſe gras yeilds, none Truth or Faiſhood ſpare 
Suff ring no damage, tho they give their ware : 


Yet he often brings in his Heroes intollerably boaſting ; 
and ſtuffs their moſt Tragical adventures and pafhons 
wi h improper diſcourſes of themſelves. So Pindar de- 


Ciares, 


Unſeas nably to Glory 
Makes a diſcordant harmony with fury. 


But forbears not to extol his own raptures ; Which, indeed 
by the confeffion of all men, are worthy of the nobleſt 


praite, 


Bur 
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But thoſe who are Crowned for Maſtery in the Games, 
or in the Learned Combats,have others to celebrate their 
Victories ; that the Peoples Ears be nor grated with the 
harſh noiſes of ſelf-applauſe. And Timethews is juſtly cen- 
fured as unskilfully and irregularly ferting forth his Con» 
queſt of Phrynis, when he proudly boaſted ir in writing ; 
and the Crier bawl'd aloud Mileſian T:*motheus hath van- 
quiſhed Fonocampras the Son of Carbs. 

"Tis true then | as Xenephon ſays] 4 mans praiſes have 
very Muſical and charming Accents in anothers mouth,but very 
flat and untunable in his own. For we brand them as Im- 
pudent who commend themſelves ; it becoming them to 
be modeſt, chough they were prais*d by others : and ac- 
count them unjuſt in arrogating that ro themſelves, which 
another has the ſole Propriety of beſtowing on them.Be- 
lides, it we then are filent, we ſeem either angry or envi- 
ous ; but if we ſecond their diſcourſe, we are preſently 
entangled, and forc'd to contribute more then we inten» 
ded, ſpeaking ro mens faces, what only ſounds well be- 
hind their backs ; and ſo undertake rather the bafe work 
of drudging Flattery , than any real Ofhces of true 
Honour. 

Yet however theie is a time when a generous and pri- 
dent man may be the fſubje&t of his own diſcourſe, and 
pive a free Relation of things he has worthily done or 
ſaid, as well as other 'Truths ; raking care that ic be nor 
meerly for favour or repuration, but upon ſome emergent 

ccalion, eſpecially it any conliderable advantage may 

thence accrue, There is indeed a Praiſe of this kind 
which bears very excellent and lovely fruit, from whole 
ſeeds ariſe many of the ſame Species very much ielio- 
rated, and improv'd. And theretore it is, th4t the wiſe 
Courtier ſeeks Glory, not as the reward or folace of tis 
Vertue, nor embraces it ineerly as the companion of his 
atchievements, bur becauſe the being accounted an Ha- 
nourable Perſon, and Gailunr man, affords a thouſand 
Aazz GPOTe 
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opportunities of compaſſing many and more defirable 
things. For we ſee, thoſe who are apt to believe, admire 
and love us, eaſily receive profit by us, with a great deal 
of delight; whereas if a man lye under calumnies and 
ſuſpicions, he cannot exert his Vertue to the benefir of 
others, without committing a kind of violence upon 
them. 

There may alſo be more Reaſons than theſe, which 
we muſt enquire into, that while we endeavour to avoid 
a frivolous and nauſeous applauding of our ſelves, we 
chance not to omit that ſart which may be truly 
uſeful. 

The Praiſe therefore is vain, which a man heaps 
on himſelf, to provoke others alſo to Praiſe him, and 
1s chiefly contemptible as proceeding from an importu- 
nate and unſeaſonable afteCtarion of eſteem. 

For as they who are ready to die for food, againſt 
nature are compelled to gnaw off their own fleſh, and 
thus put a miſerable end to their famine; ſo they, who 
mortally hunger after Praiſe, unleſs ſome one afford *em 
a little ſcantlin Alms of commendation, do violate the 
Laws of decency, ſhameleſly endeavouring to ſup- 
ply thoſe wants by an unnatural extolling of them- 
ſc]ves. 

But when they do not on the bare conſideration of 
themſelves hunt applauſe, but ſtrive to obſcure the worth 
of others, by fighting againſt their Praiſes, and oppoſing 
= own works and practiſes to rbeirs, they add to 

eir vanity an envious and abhorred baſeneſs; and 
like him that thruſts his foot into anothers dance, are 
ſtigmatiz'd with a Proverb as ridiculous and pragmarical 
Clowns. 

Therefore we muſt diligently beware that amongſt 
the Elogiums of others we foiſt not in any thing of our 
ſelves, which may ſeem jealouſly or enviouſly deftrative 
from them ; neither ſhould we allow otkers to praiſe us 

at 
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at ſuch a time, but frankly yield rhe Honour to thoſe who 
are then celebrated, if their merit be rea] ; and though 
the perſons be vicious or unworthy , yet muſt we not 
rake from them, by ſetting up our ſelves ; bur rather on 
the other hand reprove the unskilful applauders, and de- 
monſtrate their Encomiums to be improperly and dan- 
gerouſly confer'd. 


"Tis plain that theſe Errors muſt be avoided. 


But Self-praile is not lyable to diſgrace or blame,when 
'tis delicately handled by way of Apology to remove a 
calumny or accuſation : Thus Pericles Bt ye are 
angry at me, a Man inferior to none, whether it be in the 
knowing or Interpreting of neceſſary things, a Man who am a 
lover of my Country,and above the meaneſſes of Bribes. For in 
ſpeaking with this Gallantry of himſelf, he was not only 
free from arrogance, vanity and ambition, but demonſtra- 
ted the Greatneſs and Spirit of that Vertue,which could 
not be dejefted it (ef, and alſo humbled and ramed the 
haughtineſs of Envy. Such -men as theſe will hardly be 
condemned, but thoſe who ſhould vore againſt them, are 
won over to their Cauſe, do receive infinite fatisfaCtion, 
and are agreeably enſpirited with this Noble boaſting, 
eſpecially, if that bravery be ſteady, and the Ground 
firm on which it ſtands. This Hiſtory does frequently 
diſcover ; For when the Theban Princes accuſed Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas, that the time for their Government of 
Beotia being expired , they did not forthwich give up 
their Power, but made an [ncurſion into Laconia, and re- 
Paired, and repeopled Meſſene, Pelopidas ſubmirting him- 
ſelf, and making many lowly Entreaties, very hardly 
obtained his abſolution : Bur Epaminonaas loftily glory- 
ing in thoſe Actions, and at laſt declaring he would wil- 
lingly be put to Death; ſo that they would ſet up his Ac- 
_ Cufation, Epaminondas hath waſted Laconia, an Enemies 
Country, hath proſperouſly {et'ed the Affairs of Mclene, and 

Aa 2} happily 
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bappily eſtabliſhed the League and Alliance with Arcadia, a- 
gainft our wills: they admired him ; and the Citizens 
wondring at the cheartul greatneſs of his courage, dil- 
miſſed him with unſpeakable pleafantneſs and fatis- 
faftion. 

Therefore when Agamemnon thus reproached Dio- 
med. 


( 4h ! Son of T ydeus, who in War was bold, 
Skilful in Chariots, why doſt thou behald 

The Martial Ranks and Files with trembling eyes ? 
Why ſtandeſt thou thus ? This was not T ydeus guiſe. | 


Sthenelus- is not to be much condemn'd | for fay- 
09, 


Our ſelves much greater than our Anceſtors 
We my. — 


Far Sthenglus had not: been calumniated himſelf ; but 
only patrgnizd his abuſed friend ; - and fo the caule eXCUs d 
that freedom of Speech, which ſeem'd othcrwiſe to have 
ſomething of the Glorzofo. | 

But Cicero's magnifying his diligence and prudence in 
Catalines T ria}, was not very. plealing to the Romans : 
yet when "Scipio ſaid, they pught not to Judge: SCIPIO, who 
had enſtqted\them in the pag'r of Fudaing all. men,. they al- 
cended Crown d to the Capitol and Sacrihced with him. 


For Scipio was not necclſyated to this, but meerly fpu'd 


by the deſtre. of Glory ; and the danger he was ia deli- 
ver d him from envy. 

Now talking atter an high and | glorious manger proves 
advantagiuus, not oniy to perſons in danger of the Law, 
or tuch like emingnr c lrefs, but to thoſe alſo who are 
clouded in a dull teites uf misfurtunes ; and that more 
properly then when they appear ſplendid ia the World, 
For what addition can words make to thole who already 

I<cin 
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ſeem poſleſs'd of real Glory, and to lie indulging and 
baſquing in her Beams ? But thoſe who at preſent are in- . 
capable of ambition, if they expreſs themſelves loftily, 
they ſeem only to bear up againſt the ſtorms of Fortune,tg 
undergird the greatne& of their Souls, and to ſhun that 
pity and commiſeration which ſuppoſes a ſhipwrackt and 
forlorn Condition. As therefore thoſe who in walking at- 

fe a ſtiffneſs of Body, and a ſtretchr-ourt Neck, are ac- 

counted effeminace and foppiſh, bur are commended if in 
fencing and fighting they keep themfelves ereC&t and ſtea- 
dy, ſo the Man grapling with ill Fortune, if he raiſe him- 
ſelf like a ſtrong Champion. to reſiſt her, and by a brave- 
ry of Speech transform himſelf from abje& and miſe» 
"2 ble to bald and noble, he is not to be cenſur'd as obſti- 
nate and audacious, bur honour'd as invincible and great. 
Though Homer therefore deſcrib'd Patroclus in the happi- 
nefſes of his life, ſmooth, and withour envy, yer in death 
he makes tym have ſomething of the Bravo, and a Soldi- 
ers gallant roughneſs. 


Injult prand Hefor'; do : Tet Jove to thee, - 
Jove and Apollo gave this Vittory. 


Elſe had full twenty ſuch beſet me, They -- 
Had fain to my enraged Dart a prey. 


So Phocion, though otherwiſe very mild, afrer the'Sen- 
tence paſs'd on him, ſhew'd the greatneſs of his mind in 
many reſpects ; particularly to one of his fellow ſufferers 
who miſcrably cryd out and bewail'd his misfortune, 
What [ſays he] = it not a pleaſure to thee to die with 
Phocion ? 

Further a prudent Man has not leſs, but greater liber- 
ty to ſpeak any thing ot himſfe't, when his Merits are 
rewarded with injurious and unkind returns. Achilles ulu- 


ally gave the Gods their Glory, and was moderate in 


ſuch expreſſions, as, 
Aa 4 | J 
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w—— —— Tf ove ſhall grant me to deſtroy | 
Thy well wai'd Town. 'Tis Jove muſt ruin Troy.” 


But when he was unhandſomly reproach'd and aſpers'd 
with contumelies, he added fwelling words to. his anger, 
and thoſe in his own applauſe : 


] with my Ships twelve Cities overthrew ;, 
Nor could they ſtand, tho" at a- ew im 
My Helmets darting rays.” 


— nw 


For Apology'sclaim a great liberty of Speech, and boa- 
Ring, as conſiderable parts of their defence. 

Themuſtocles alſo, having neither been guilty of any 
thing diſtaſteful in his words nor ations, yet perceiving 
the Athenians glutted with him, and beginning to neg- 
le& him, forbore not te ſay,, ly, O ye happy people, do 
ye weary out your ſelves, by full receiving benefits from the 
fame bands ? Upon every ſtorm you fly to the ſame Tree, for 
ſhelter ; yet when.it 11 fair again deſpoil it of its DES 
J0u go away. 

They therefore who are injur'd uſually, recount their 
good ations to the ingrate : And if they alſo* praiſe 
thoſe Excellencies which others are pleas'd to condemn, 
they are not only pardonable, but alrogether without 
blame. For it is evident they reproach not others, bur 
apologize for themſelves. 

This gave Demeſthenes a glorious freedom, yer allay'd 
the cffenlive brightneſs of his own Praiſes, which almoſt 
every where ſhine through his whole Oration vate.7% 54- 
e4voy: he {till extolling thaſe Embaſſies and Decrees, 
which were ſo much objected againſt him. 

Not much unlike this is the infinuating delicacy of an 
Antitheſis, when a perſon, being accusd for any thing 
25 2 crime, demonſtrates its oppoſite ro be baſe and viti- 

15, 5p Legs us being upbraided by the Athenians for ſtop- 
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ping a Sycophants mouth with Money ; And what kind 
of Citizen (lays he) do you then take me to be, who having 
fo long manag*d the Aff airs of the Republic amongſt you, am at 
laſt found rather to have given mony for the preventiom of Ii» 
Juſtice, then to have recewo'd any thing to promore it? And 
Cicero, Metellus objeQing he had caſt more by his evi- 
dence againſt 'em, then ever he had acquitted by his 
pleading for **m, replies, IWno therefore will not freely de- 
clare, that Cicero has more honefty and faith then Eloquence ? 
Many expreſſions of this Nature are in Demoſthenes ; 
particularly, But who might not juſtly have [lain me, if I 
had endeavour d in word only to fully what the City accounts 
lovely? Or what, think you, would thoſe unworthy Fellows have 


ſaid, if, whilit I had been curiouſly poring on other things, 


the Cities had revolted > And all his toremention'd Oration 
ingeniouſly drefles theſe Antithetons and Solutions of 
Caſes with the ſubtle Ornaments of his own praiſe. But 
this may very profitably be learn'd therein, that deli- 
cately tempering the .Encomiums of his Auditors, with 
the things relating to himſelf, he ſecures htmſelf from being 
lable tx Envy; nor becomes ſuſpected of Self-love. 
There he relates in what manner the Athenians be- 
hav'd themſelves to the Eubeans, in what manner to the 
Thebans, and what benefits they conferr'd upon thoſe of 
Byzantium and Cherſoneſus ; in all which he confeſles his 
py was only that of their Miniſter or Steward. Thus 
by a Rhetorical deceit he finely and inſen{ibly inſtils his 
own praiſes into his Hearers, who pleaſingly hang upon 
his words, and rejoyce at the commemoration of thoſe 
worthy Deeds : Now this Joy is immediately {econded 
by admiration, and admiration is ſucceeded by a liking 
and love of that Perſon, who ſo wiſely adminiſtred tbe 
Aﬀairs. This Epammondas ſeems to have conſidered, 
when being reviled by Meneclidas, as though he had an 
higher opinion of himſelf, then ever Agamemnon had, 
——-if it be ſo (fays he) O Thebans, "tis you have puffed 


me 
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me up ; you, .by whoſe help alone, I overthrew the Lacedzmo- 
nian Empire im one day. | 

But {ince for the moſt part many are exceedingly dif- 
pleaſed with thoſe who are the Trumpeters of their own 
Fame, but if they ſound forth anothers are delighted, 
and pive them chearful acclamations ; it is hence grown 
a frequent Cuſtom amongſt Orators by a ſeaſonable ex- 
rolling thoſe who have like Purpoſes, Actions and Man- 
ner of Life with 'Theirs, to affure and wheedle over the 
_— to themſelves ; knowing that though the Paxe- 
giſt ſolemnize another's worth, yet having the ſame 
Endowments of Vertue, theſe Encomiums will redound to 
himſelf. For as he who Reproaches any Man for faults 
of which he himſelf is guilty, cannot bur perceive he 
principally upbraids himſelf :. So the Vertuous by giving 
Applauſes to the Vertuous, offer their own praiſes to the 
apprehenſive, who will preſently cry out, —— and are 
r0t you one of theſe ? Therefore Alexander honouring Her- 
cules, and Androcopes again honouring Alexander, they in 
citc& propoſed themſelves ta be i>lize manner honoured 
by others. But Diomyins ſcaffing Gelon, and calling him 
the Gelos of Sicily, was not aware that through Envy he 
had happened to infringe the Greatneſs of his Authority 
and Power. Thef: things the prudent Man muſt know 
and obſerve. 

Now: thoſe who are forced upon their own praiſes, 
are the more cxcuſab!s-, it thev arrogate not the cauſes 
wholly to themſelves, bur aſcribe them. in part to Fortune, 
and in part to God, Achilles therefore ſaid w 


Af.er the Gods of Conqu'ring him beſtow'd 


On me the Poiper. 


and Timolcen 2:4 well, who Ere&ed a Faxe to Fortune, 
and dedicated his Houſe to Banus Genius, to whom he 
reſerr'd the Felicity of his Attemprs. . Bur beſt ot all P- 
thon Enzus, who after ke had {lain Corys, coming to A- 
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thens, and perceiving that the Orators being very bulie 
in applauding bim ro the People, diſpleas'd many, and 
ſticr'd them up to Envy, he thus ſpeaks, Theſe things, ye 
Athenians, ſome of the Gods havs done ; our bands were only 
the Inſtruments of their work, Sylla alio prevented Envy by 
his perpetually pratfing Fortune, not his Proweſsz and 
at laſt Sirnam'd himſelf Epaphroditus, in acknowledgment 
thar his ſucceſs proceeded from the care of Venus. For 
the World will more readily impute whatever a Perſon 
has. dane well tro a lucky chance, or the pleafure of 
ſame Gad, then to his Vertue : And will hardly allow 
him any Honour of a proſperous Aftion; though all 
DefeRs and miſadventures they attribute whoily to him- 
ſelf. 

The Laws therefore of Za/eucus were received by the 


| Lacrenſes with the more willingnels and delight, becauſe 


he had told them, Minerva conitantly appear'd to him, 
dictated and inſtructed him in thoſe Laws; and that 
they were none of them his own Inventions. 

Theſe kind of Excuſes may be frarucd as convenient 
Remedies or Preventions when we have to do with Per- 
ſons of a difficult or envious humwvur : nor is it amiſs ro 
uſe ſome little Revocations or Corrections of what may 
ſeem ſpoken to our praiſe, even before thoſe who are of 
a ſedate and compyſed Temper. lt any commend us as 
thoſe who have Learning, Riches or _ Autharity, we 
ſhould hinder them from chuſing ſuch Topics 3 and ra- 
ther delire them, if they can, to rake notice of us as in- 
nocent, gaod and uſeful. Thus we do nor {} much 
c0.;ate, as tranſlate Praiſes ; and ſeem not to be pufted 
up with our Applauders, but rather to ſhow they nave 
not praiſed conveniently, and for truly meritorious things. 
\Ve hide allo inferior with berrer Qualitications; yet not 
as de{uing to be cemmended, bur as teaching to Cxm- 
mend arjight, Such Forms as theſe, may bo i: erred þi 
ther; *Jis erue I bave nut walld the City with Srones 07 

Erich ; 
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Brick ; but if ye view my Fortifications, you ſhall find Armour, 
and Horſes, and Confederates enough. But more aptly be- 
longs that of Pericles ; when his Friends bewailed him 
m the Extremities of Death, they put him in mind of his 
Authority, and the great Offices he had diſcharg'd ; as 
alſo what Victories, Trophies and Cities he had lefe the 
Athenians, but he raiſmg himſelf a little, reprov'd them 
as fixing only upon common acqueſts, and enlarging ra- 
ther in the Encomiums of Fortune ther'of Vertue z where- 
as they negleCtcd the greateſt matter, and which was 
more peculiar to himſelf, That he had never been the occa- 
fion of any ' Athenians wearing black: And hence the Orator 
may learn if he be a good Man, to transfer the Eulo- 
iums of his Eloquence to his vertuous Life and Man- 
ners; and the Commander who is admired and applau- 
ded for his Conduct and happy Fortune in the Wars may 
freely propoſe his Clemency or Juſtice as more worthy to 
be praifed. - Nay further it becomes even an Emperor 
upon a profufion of ſuch glutting praiſes as flatterers are 
commonly' guilty of, to ſay ſomething of this Nature, 


No God am: I; . Why do ye equal 'me 
Thus to th' immortal Powers ? 


If you know me well, let my Juſtice or Temperance, 
my /Equanimity or Humanity be rather ſpoken of, For 
even Envy her ſelf can eaſily concede the leffer honours 
to him who refoſes the greater ; nor will it rob any of 
rrue Encomiums, nor to expect falſe and vain ones. 
Therefore ſeveral Princes who permitted not themſelves 
to be called Gods, nor the Off-fpring of the Gods, have 
yet afſumed the Titles of Philadelphi, Philometores, Ever- 
getz Or Theophili ; and none ever doubted to honour them 
with thoſe glorious yet human Appellations. 

Again, they who in their Writings and Sayings are 
abſolute Voraries to Wiſdom, by no means will be called 


Sophi or Wiſemen, but can preſently ſwallow the Epither 
ot 
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of Philoſophers, 3. e. Students or Lovers of Wiſdom, or 


any other eafie name which ſaunds nor big, nor expoſes 
them to Envy ; and fo they beget and preſerve a good 
efteem. But your rhetorical Sophiſters whilſt in their 
Orations they gape for the extraordinary Acclamations 
of Divine, Angelical, Wonderful, they looſe even thoſe 
common ones of Manly or Pretty well. 

Now as skilful Painters that they may not offend the 
Eye, allay their over-bright ayd gawdy Colours by tem- 
pering them with darker; fo there are ſome who will 
not repreſent their own Praifes altogether glazing, and 
immoderately ſplendid, but caſt in ſome Detects, ſome 
ſcapes or light faulrs ro rake away the danger of diſplea- 
ſure or envy. Epeiusintollerably brags, 


I glory in my being much the beſt —— 
And after, 
I'll cruſh my Adverſaries Body, break bis Bones, ——= 
yet he would ſeem to qualifie all with this, 
I't not enzugh that Tm in Fight ung 1'd? 


but, to ſay truth, to excuſe his Arrogance with ſo baſe 
a Confeſſion is ridiculous. He then who would be an 
exact Man, corrects himſelt for his Forgerfulnefs, Igno- 
rance, Ambition, or not giving Ear to Diſcipline or In- 
ftructions. So does Ulyſſes ——— 


But T the Syrens much to hear deſired, 
With earneſt brow my unwilling Friends requir'd 
To looſe me from the Maſt 


<—  ———_—_—_——_—__—— 


None could perſwade me, ſuch the violent Charm | 
Such the incentive to my pleaſing harm ! 
But 't bad been better far 5 m— 


And 
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And for the moſt part *tis a good Antidote againſt 
'Envy ro mix amongſt our Praiſes thoſe Faulrs that are 
not altogether ungenerous and baſe : Therefore mary 
remper them not only with confeffions of Poverty or Un- 
Skilfulneſs, but even of vile Deſcent. So Agathecles ca- 
rowzing amongſt the Sicz/ian Youth in golden Bowls very 
curioully wrought, commanded Earthen Pots to be 
brought in, See { fays he) what Diligence, Laboriouſneſs 
and Fortitude can do | Once we made muggen Fugs, but now 
Veſſels of Gold, For his Original was fo mean and con- 
remptibie, thar it was thought he had ſerved ina Potters 
Shop, whoar laſt governed almoſt all Sicily, 

Theſe are the outward preventions or remedies a- 
gainſt Diſcalcs that may ariſe from the ſpeaking of ones 
ſelf. There are ſome others inward which Cato has re- 
courſe to, when he tells us he was envied for neglecting 
his domeſtic Affairs, and being vigilant whole Nights in 
thoſe of his Country. 


How ſhall Thoaſt ? who grew ſo eaſi'y, 
Tho muſter'd 'mongſt the common Soldiery, 
Great in my Fortune as the braveſt he ? 


And, 


Brut I am loth to looſe paſt labours gains ; 
Nor will retreat from a freſh Troop of Pains, 


For as they who obtain great Poſſe{fions of Houſes or 
Lands gratis and with lutle difhculty, are under the Eye 
of Envy ; but not if their Purchaſes were troubleſom and 
dear ; ſo it is. with. them who arrive at Honour and Ap- 
plauſe. Well then, fince *cis evident, we may praile our 
ſelves not only inoften{ively, and' without being liable 
to Envy, but with great advantage too-; that we may 
not ſeem to do this tor 1s felf, but a further and better 

end, firſt conſider whether ir may prove for the = 
ctton 
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Qian of the Company, by exciting them to a vertuous 
Z-mulation. For {o Neſtor's relation of his own Atchieve- 
ments enflamed Parrachus, and nine others with a vehe- 
ment defire of ſingle Combat, and we know the counſel 
that brings perſwafive Deeds as well as Words, a lively 
Exemplar, and an immediate familiar Incentive, enſouls 
a Man with Courage z moves, yea vehemently ſpurs him 
up to ſuch a reſolution of Mind as cannot doubt the pol- 
ſibility and ſucceſs of the Attempr. This was the reaſon 
of that Chorus in Lacedemon conſiſting of Boys, Young- 
men and Old which thus ſung in parts : 


Oldm. Once were Young, bold and ſtrong ; 
Boys. And we ſhall be no leſs ere long : 
Young-m. Ie now are fuch : and dare defy 

The hardy ſt Age that ſtrives for Maſtery. 


well and politicly in this public Entertainment did the 
Legiſlator propoſe to the Youth, obvious and Domeſtic 
Examples of ſuch. as they ſaw had already performed the 
ſame things he exhorted chem to. 

Moreover ir is not only available for the excicing of a 
generous mulation, but ſometimes requilzte for the 
{ilencing and taminp an infolent and audacious Man, to 
calk a Intle glorioully of ones ſelf : As Neſtor in this, 


I have convers d with Men more gallant far 
Then you ; much your Superiors they in all things were 
Nor did they ever to contemn me dare. 


AndAriſtotle writes to Alex ender,that not only thoſe who 
have mighty Empires may think high!y of themſelves ; 
but they alſo who have worthy Thoughts and Notions 


of the Gods. Such a Remarque as this is alſo profirable 
againſt Enemies, and recals the Spirits : 


Weak Sons of My{ery our ſtrength oppoſe. 
And 
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And ſuch a refleQtion as that of Age/ilaus, who faid con- 
cerning the King of Perſia, when he heard him called the 
Gteat, and who 1s greater then I unleſs he be more Fuſt ? $0 
Epaminondas anſwered the Lacedemonians, when they had 
ſpun out a long Accufation againſt the Thebans, IT ſee 
then we have forced you out of your wonted humour of ſhort 

eech. 

The like to theſe are proper againſt Adverfaries ; but 
amongſt our Friends and Fellow Citizens a ſeaſonable 
glorying is good not only to humble and throw down 
their haughtineſs; but if they be fearful or aſtoniſhed, 
to fetch back their Courage, and teach them to rally up 
themſelves again. Therefore Cyrus in Perils and Battels 
talked at a thundering rate, but otherwiſe was mild and 
gentle in diſcourſe. And Antigonus the ſecond generally 
was modeſt and free from bluſtring, but at the Sca-fight 
at Cos, one of his Friends ſaying, See you not how much 
greater the number of the Enemies Ships ts, then ours > He 
anſwers, And how many ſoever they be, ſet me oppoſite to 
them all. 

'This Homer ſeems to have conſider'd, who makes Ulyſſes, 
when his Friends were diſmay*d at the noiſe and horrible 
Waves of Caribdis, to immind them of his former Stra- 
tagems and Valour. 


Nor is the Evil greater now, then when 

By force the Cyclops in hi fpacious Den 
Impris'n'd us ; yet thence my Policy, 

Or found, or Proweſi made a proſperous way. 


For theſe oy Praifes are not ſuch as the Haran- 
guers to the People or Sophiſtical Braggers uſe, nor of 
thoſe who affe&t Popular Humming and Applauſe ; but 
neceflary pledges of that Courage and Condudt, which 
muſt be given to hearten up our Friends. For we know 
that opinion and confidence mn him whom we eſteem 

en 
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endued with the Fortitude and Experience of a complear 
Captain, is in the Criſis of a Battle no ſmall advantage 
ro the obtaining of the day. 

We, have before declar'd the oppoſing himſelf to the 
Reputation and Credit of another to be altcgether un- 
befitting a worthy Man, but where a vitious praiſe be- 
comes hurtful and corruptive, creating an earneſtneſs 
after evil things, or an evil purpoſe in great matters, ir 
is not unprofitable to refuſe ir ; but becomes us to direct 
the Minds of the Company, rowards better Sentiments 
of things, ſhowing their difference, and wherein it fails, 
For certainly any one will-be pleaſed, when he ſees many 
voluntarily abſtaining from the Vices they heard cry'd 
down and reprovd, but it Baſeneſs be well accounted 
of, and honour be made to attend on - him who purſues 
Pleaſure or Avarice, where is the, Nature ſo havpily 
ſtrong that can reſiſt, much leſs conquer the temptation ? 
Therefore a generous and diſcreet Perſon mult not fer 
.himſelf againſt the praiſes of evil Men, bur of evil 
Actions; for they are not by any means te be applauded ; 
and theſe kind of Commenidations pervert the Judg- 
ments of Men, and miſerably lead them to the imita- 
ting and zmulating unworthy PraCtices as laudable. Burt 
they may be eaſily bewrayed by confronting them with 
oppolite Truths.  Theodorus the T ragedian is reported to 
have faid to Satyrus the Comedian, *Ti: not fo wonderfu! an 
art to move the Theaters Laughter, as ta force its Tears, and 
if ſome Philoſopher ſhou!d have retorted, Ay, but friend 
"tis not ſo fit and ſeemly to make Men weep, as to remove and 
free them from their ſorrows ; *tis ikely by ſome o4d way 
-of: comimending , himſelt, he wpuld have delighted his 
;Hearer, and endeavoured to alrey or ſecure his ]Judgmenr. 
-SO Ren» knew how to ſpeak or Hh when tne great 
number of Theophra1us. his Echalars,- was oppolcd to the 
lewnels of his ; laying, His Cyrus 15 indeed greater then 
-mine, but 'minz is [irceter and better taught, And Phocion, 
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while Leoſtenes yer profperd, being asked by the Ora- 
tors, what good he had done the City, Replyes — Ne- 
thing but this that in my Government of you there have been 
no Funeral Orations, though all the deceaſed were buried in 
the Sepulchers of their Anceſtors. So Crates by way of An- 
titheſis to this Epicaph of the Glutton, 


[bat I bave eat is mine ; in words my will 
I've had, and of my Luſt have tock my fill. | 


well oppoſes theſe 


What T have learn'd, is mine; I ave bad my thought, 
And me the Muſes noble Truths have taught. 


This kind of Praiſe is amiable © and advantagious , 
teaching to admire and love convenient and profitable 
things, inſtead of the ſuperfluous and vain. 

Thus much for the ſtating of the queſtion, in what 
caſes and how far ſelf Praiſe may be inoftenſive : Now 
the order of the diſcourſe requires to ſhew how an'un- 
comely and unſeaſonable afteCtation of Praiſe may be a- 
voided. | 

Diſcourſe of a mans ſelf uſually fallys from felf Love, 
as from its Fort , and is there obſerved to lay wait, even 
in thoſe who are vulgarly thought free enough from am- 
birion, Therefore, as it is one of the rules of health, 
to avoid dangerous and unwholſom places, or being in 
them to take the greater care, fo it ought to be a like 
rule concerning converſe and ſpeaking of ones ſelf. For 
this kind of talk has ſlippery occaſions, into which we 
unawares and indiſcernibly are apt to fall, 
 . For firſt (as is aboveſaid) ambition uſually 'intrudes 
with ſome flouriſhing remarks to adorn her ſelf: For-let 
a perſon be commended by his equal or inferior, the 
mind of the ambitious is tickled and rubbed at the hear- 
ing of his Praiſe, and immediately he is hurried byan in- 
temperate dclire and precipitation after the like 3 as the 
| appetite 
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appetice of the hungry is ſharpned by ſeeing others 


car. 

In the ſecond place; the ſtory of mens proſperous 
actions, naturally carrys them into the humor of boaſt- 
ing ; and]oy ſo far tranſports them, that they (well with 
their own Words, when they would give you a relation 
of their Viftorys, and ſucceſs in the buſineſſes of the 
State, or of other their publicly applauded AQtions or 
Oratioas, they find it difficult not to play the Rhodo- 
montado's, and preſerve a mean. In which kind of 
error *tis obſervable that Soldiers and Mariners are moſt 
entangled : nor is it unfrequent with thoſe who return 
from the government of Provinces, and management of 
oreat Aﬀairs. Such as theſe. when mention is once made 
of Iliuſtrious and Royal Perſonages, preſently thruſt in 
ſome Eulogys of themſelves, as procecding from the fa- 
vour and kind opinion of thoſe Princes ; and then fancy 
they ſeem not at all to have prais *'d themſelves, but only 
given a bare account what great men have ſaid hono- 
rably of them. So, another fort, little different from 
theſe, think they are not difcerned, when they tell you 
all the familiarities of Rings and Emperors with them, 
and their particular applyiag themicives ro'em in dil- 
courſe, and appear to recount them, nor as thereby in- 
tending their own Honour, but as bringing in conlide- 
rable Evidenc«s of ſingular Aſtzbiiry and Humanizy iQ 
per ſons ſo excecding great. 

Ve ſe then what reaſon we have to louk narrowly 
[ro Our lelvcs, that, V wiillt we confer prailcs on others, 
we give no oround for ſuſpicion, that we make tnem 
but the vehicles of our own ; and that wn pretending to cele- 
brate Patrocius ur,dcr his name We mean Romantic y our 
ſelves. 

Further, that kind of diſcourſe which confiſts i gif 
prailing and finding fault is dangerov 'S, and yields oppor- 
runity to thyſc chat watch ir, for the magnit ying their 
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own little worth. Of this old men are inclinable to be 
guilty, when by chaſtizing and debaſing others for their 
Vices, they exalt themſelves as wonderfully great in the 
oppoſite Vertues. Indeed to theſe there muſt be a very 
large conceffion, if they be Reverend not only in Age, 
but in Vertue and place: For it is not altogether an un- 
profitable way, ſince it may ſometimes create an extraor- 
dinary zeal, and zmulation of Honour in thoſe who 
are thus ſpur'd up. But otherwiſe that fort of humor is 
carefully to be ſhun'd ; for reproof is often bitter, and 
wants a great deal of caution to ſweeten and correCt it. 
Now this is not done by the tempering our own Praiſes 
with the reprehenfion of another: for he is an unworthy 
and odious fellow, who ſecks his own credit through any 
mans diſgrace, baſely endeavouring to build a {light re- 
putation of his Vertue, upon the diſcovery of anothers 
Crimes. 

Laſtly, as they who are naturally enclin'd to a dange+ 
rous ſort of laughter, which is a kind of violent paſſion 
or diſeaſe, muſt preſerve eſpecially the ſmooth parts of the 
Body from tickling incentives that may provoke it: So 
they whoſe minds are ſoft, and propenſe to the defires 
of reputation, mult carefully beware that they be not 
precipitated by the ticklings of anothers praiſes into a va- 
poring of themſelves. "They ought rather to bluſh, if 
they hear themſelves commended ; and not put on a 
brazen face. They ought modeſtly and handſomly to 
reprove their applauders, as having honour'd them too 
much ; and not chide them for having been too ſparing 
in their praiſe. Yet in this many offend, putting thoſe 
who ſpeak advantagiouſly of them in mind of more 
things of the ſame nature ; endeavouring to make a huge 
heap of creditable 2Ctions, till they ſpoil not only what 
they themſelves added, bur all that their friends conferr'd 
to the promoting their eſteem. 


Some 
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Some there are who flatter themſelves till they are 
ſtupidly puft'd up : others allure a man to talk of him- 
ſelf, and take him, by caſting ſome little gilded remprta- 
tion in his way ; and another fort for a little ſport will 
be putting queſtions, as thoſe in Menander to the filly 
Bragadocia Soldier. 


How did you get this wound ? 
By a furious Dart. 
For Heav'ns ſake, how ? 
As from my Scailing Ladder 
IT mounted the proud Walls. See here ' behold ! 


I ſhaw you preſently 
But they ſpoil'd all with Laughter. 


We mult therefore be watchful that we neither of our 
ſelves drop into our own inconvenient praiſes ; nor be 
hooked into them by others. Now the beſt and moſt 
certain way of Security is to look back upon ſuch as we 
can rem2mbrr guilty of this fault z and conflider how 
abſurd and ugly it is accounted by all men ; and that 
hardly any thing is in converſe a greater diſturbance then 
this. 

Hence it is, that tho there be no other quality in ſuch 
perſons unpleafing, yet as Nature had taught us to abhor 
and fly it, we haſten out to get a little freſh air, and 
evn the very Paraſitez and indigent Flatterers are un» 
eaſze, when the wealthy and great men, by whole ſcraps 
they live, begin to admire and extol themſelves, Yet 
[ they fay ] theſe are the principal diſhes at Feaſts, There- 
fore he in Menander crys out 
They hill me, Im a macerated Gueſ? 

With their wiſe ſayings and their Souldiers brazs. 
How baſe theſe Glorioſo's are ! —— 

But theſe faults are nor only to be objected againſt 

c2mmon Soldiers and Upſtarts, detaining others with 
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gaudy and proud relations of their own ations ; but al- 
ſo ro Sophiſts and Philoſophers and Commanders, grow- 
ing full of themſelves, and talking at a faſtuous rate. 

Therefore *tis fit we ſtill remember that another di 
praiſe always ac:ompanys the indiſcreet Praiſes of our 
ſelves. That the end of vain-glory is diſgrace, and 
that as Demoſthenes tell us, the company will both be of- 
fended, and judge otherwiſe of us, then we would ſeem 
ro be. Let us then forbear to talk of our ſelves, un- 
leſs the profit that we or others may thence probably reap, 
be conſiderably great. 


Plutarch's 


_ 
A 
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Plutarch's Morals. 
Vol. II. 


Concerning the Pracreation of the Soul as 
diſcoursd of in Timzus. 


The Father to Autobulus, and Platarch wi/h- 
eth Health. © 


By John Phillips, Gear. 


0 NCE *ts your Opinion, that it would be re- 
quilite for me to collect rogether , what I have 
dilcourſed and written diſperſedly in ſeveral Trea- 
tifes explaining, as we apprehended his fenſe and mean- 
ing, what opinion Plato had concerning the Soul, as re- 
quiring a particular Commentary by it felt ; Therefore, 
and tor thar the Subject it felt may ſeem ro want the ſup- 
port and alloy of ſ»und Argument, 1a regard my Sen* 
timents in many things do not comp!y with Plato's Dif 
ciples, I will rehearſe the words as thzy run originally 1n 
the Text it (+1 of Tamer. 

There being one Subſtance not admitting of Diviſton, 
but continuing {till the ſamc, and anvtner ade to be 
divided into ſeveral Budics, out of buth thefe he pro- 
duc'd, for a middle mixture, a third fort of Subltarice, 
partaking. of the Nature of the Same, and the nature of 
the Ocber diverſly oppos'd ; ard plucd it in the mid(t 
berween that which was indivilidi!, and lat which was 
ſubject to be corporeally d.vided. 'Thca taking all 
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Three, he blended them into one form, forcibly adapt- 
ing to the Same, the nature of the Other, not readily con- 
delcending ro a Mixture, Now when he had thu; mix*d 
them wich the Subſtance, and. reduc'd the Three into 
One, he again divided this whole Matter into ſo many 
Farts, as were thought to be neceflary ; every one of 
theſe Parts being compos'd of the Same, the Orher, and 
the Subſtance AyAnd thus he began his Divifion. 

By the way ; ir would be an cndleſs Toyl'to recite 
the Conterions and Diſputes that have from hence arilen 
ameng his Interpreters, and to you indeed ſuperfluous, 
aho are nat ignorant your ſelyts of the greatelt part. 

But ſeeing that Xenocrates won to his Opinions nag 
of the moſt emineat Philolophers, while he defin'd the 
ſubſtance of the Soul to be a Number made by it (cl; 
and that many adher'd to Crantor the Solian, who 
afhrm'd the Soul ro contilt of an Effence partly per- 
ceptible to the Mind, parily ſulj:& to Opinions concerns 
ing ſenſible things,I am apt to bclicve,that the perſpicuity 
of theſe matters clearly dilucidited, will afford ye a 
fair entrance 43to the Rnowledge of the Reſt. Nor 
does either of the rwo Conje Aured require many words 
of Explanation, In regard the on? fide pretends, that 
by the mixture of the Divilible and Indiviſible Subſtance 
no other thing 15 meant than the Generation or Origiral 

of Number ; (ecing that the Ve 18 undividabie, but mul- 
titude is ſubjeCt ro Diviſion : However that out of theſe 
15 begar the Number o: One, terminating Plurality , 
and putting a Pericd to Inhnity, Which they call the un- 
limited Bina:ze ; which Zaratas, the Scholar of Pyrhage- 
74 nam'd the Mother ; buc the Unzte, the Father of Num- 
ber ; and that. therefore thaſe Numbers were the beſt 
which approach'd nearelt in reſemblance ta the Unite. 
Nevertheleſs this Number cannot be (aid to be the Soul ; 
for it neither has the power to move, neither can i* be 
moy'd. But the See and the Orher bing blended ro- 
getncr, 
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gether, of which, this is the Original of Motion, and 
Mutation, the t'other of the Reſt and Stability ; from 
theſe two Springs the Soul, which is no leſs Active or 
Paſſive it ſelf, to ſtay, or to be ſtay'd, to move, or to - 
be mov'd. 

But the Followers of Crantor, ſuppoſing the proper 
Function of the Soul ro conliſt in judging of thoſe 
things which are as diſcernible to the Underſtanding, and 
liable to Sence, as alſo of the Differences and Simili- 
rudes of theſe things as well in themſelves, as in refc- 
rence one to an2ther, alledge the Soul ro be compog'd of 
All, to the end ſhe may have a true knowledge of the 
whole. Now the Things of which ſhe is ro make her 
judgment are fourfold ; The Intelligible Nature always 
immutable znd ſtill the fame : The Senlitive Nature , 
which is Paſſive and ſubj:C& to Alteration; the Nature of 
the Same ; and the Nature of the Other, or the Diverſly 
Oppoſite ;, 1n regard the two former in ſome meaſure par- 
ticipate alſo of Diverſity and Identity. All theſe Philoſo- 
phers likewiſe equally hold, that the Soul does neither 
derive its beginning trom 'T'ime, nor that it is rhe Pro- 
duct of Generation ; but that it is endu'd with ſeveral 
Faculties and Vertues into which Plato, as it were meltr- 
ing and diflolving i's ſubſtance for Contemplation's fake, 
ſuppoſes ir, only in diſcourſe to have had it's Original 
from Procreation and Mixture. 

The ſame was his Opinion concerning the World ; 
for he knew it to be created, and without beginning ; 
but not perceiving it ſo eafie to apprehend how the 
Strutture was reard, or by what Order and Govern: 
ment ſupported, unleſs by admitting it's Beginning and 
the Caules thereto concurring, he follow d that Method to 
inſtruct himſelf. "Theſe things being thus generally by 
them laid down, Eudorus will allow to neither {ide any 
ſhare of probability : and indeed to me, they both ſeem 


to have wanderd from the Opinion of Plato; it we 
intend 
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imend to make the moſt likely Rule our Guide ; which 
is not to advance our own Conceits, but to come as cloſe 
2s we c3n to his Sence and Meaning. Now as to this 
fame Mixture, as they call it ; of the intelligible and(en - 
ſnive Subſtance, there is no reaſon appears, why it 
ſhould be more the Original of rhe Soul, then of any 
other thing thar ye can nam?. For the whole World 
it ſelf, and every one of it's parts pretend ro no other 
Compoltion then of a Senfirive and Intelligible Sub- 
ſtance. Of which the one affords Matrer and Founda- 
tion, the other Form 2nd Fi igure to the whole Maſs. 
And rhen again, whatere there is of material Subſtance 
ſframd, and Strufur'd by participation and affimulati- 
on of the Intclligible Nature, is not only to be ftelr, but 
viiibie ro the Eye; whenas the Sour ſtill foars above the 
reach of all natural Apprehenſion. Neither did Plats 
ever afl-re Number to the Soul, bur a perpetually Self- 
moving Nature, the Fountain and Principle of Motion. 
Oaly he embell:i{h'd and adorn'd the Subſtance of it 
»ilb Kumbcr, Proportion and Harmony ; as being a 
Subjett capable of receiving the moſt goodiy Form 
which thoſe Ornaments could produce. So that I can- 
not believe it to be the fame Thing tro compoſe the Soul 
zccording to Number, and to athrm the Soul ro be 
Number it felf, Nor can it be faid tro be Humony, 
becauſe harmonioufly compos'd, as he has clearly de- 
menſtrated. in his TT reatife of the Soul. Bur plain it is, 
thar thoſe Philoſophers underſtood not the. meaning of 
The Same, and the Other, For they tell us how the Same 
contributes Reſt, the Other Motion toward the Generatis 
on of the Soul. "Tho Plata himfeit, in his [Treatiſe en- 
nict'd the Sophbift , Gi: poſes and diltinguiſhes Eflence, . The 
Same, The Otber, rogether with Motion and Reſt, as be- 
mg fine Things altogether difiering one from another ; 
and void of mutual Aftnity, But theſe men. are gene- 
rally, as the imolt parc of Plato's Readers, timerous and 
vainly perplex'd, uſe a'l their endeavours by wrelting 

and 
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and tormenting his Sence, to conceal and hide what 
he has written, as if ir were ſome terrible Novelty not 
fit for public view, that the World and the Soul had 
not their Beginning and Compoſition from Eternity, and 
therefore were not confin'd within the boundleſs Immen- 
ſity of Time for the Future , of which we have parti- 
cularly ſpoken already. Sov that now i: ſhall ſuffice to 
ſay no more than this (that theſe Writers confound 
and ſmother) it they d> not rather utterly aboliſh 
his eager conteſt and diſpure in behalf of the Gods, 
wherein Plato confeſſes himſelf ro have bzen tranſported 
with an ambitious Z-al even beyond the ſtrength of his 
years, againſt the Atheiſts of his Time. For if the 
World had no beginning , P/atzo's Opinion vaniihes ; 
"That the Soul, much elder than the Bol1y, is the Prin- 
ciple of all Motizn and Alteration, or to uſe his own 
words, their Cheiftain and firſt Efficient Cauſe, whoſe 
Manſion is in Nature's molt ſecret Retirements. Bur 
what the Soul is, what the Body, and why the Soul is 
faid to have been elder than the Body, ſhill be made 
appear in the progreſs of this Diſcourſe. The ignorance 
of which ſeems to have been the occaſion of ſo much 

doubt and incredulity in reference to the crue Opinion. 
Firſt, therefore I ſhall propoſe my own Sentiments 
concerning theſe things, defiring to gain Credit no c- 
therwiſe then by the molt probable ſtrength of Argu- 
ments, explaining and reconciling ro the utmoſt of my 
Abilicy, Truth and Paradox together ; afrer which | 
ſhall apply both the Explication and Demonſtration to the 
words of the Text. In my Opinion then, the Buſineſs lies 
thus. The World, ſaith feraclitus, neither diJ any one 
of all the Gods, nor any mortal Man create. Az if he had 
been afraid, that not being able to make out the Crea« 
tion by a Deity z we ſhould be conftrain'd ro acknow- 
leds ſome Man to have been the Archite& of the Uni- 
verſe. But certain'y far better it is in ſubmiſſion to Pla- 
zo's judgment, bath to avow, and in our Songs of Praiſe 
(0) 
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to attribute the Glory of the Structure to God. For 
the Frame it ſelf is the moſt beautiful of all Maſter- 
Pieces, and God the moſt Illuſtrious of all Cauſes ; but 
that the Subſtance and Materials were not created, but 
always ready at the ordering and diſpoſal of the Omni- 
potent Builder, to give it Form and Figure, as near as 
might be approaching to his own Reſemblance. For the 
Creation was not out of Nothing, but out of Matter 
wanting Beauty and PerfeCtion, like the rude Materials 
of a Houſe, a Garment, or a Statue lying firſt in ſhape- 
leſs Confulon. For before the Creation of the World, 
there was nothing but a confus'd Heap : Yet was that 
confuſed Heap neither without a Body, without Motion, 
nor without a Soul. The Corporeal part was without Form 
or Conliltence, and the moving part Stupid and Head- 
long without Reaſon or Conduct. God neither incorpo- 
rated that which was incorporeal, nor conveighd a Soul 
into that which had none before ; like a perſon either 
Muſical or Poetics}, who does not make the Voice, nor 
the Movement,only he renders the Voice with Harmony, 
and graces the Movement wich proper Meaſures. Thus 
God did not make the Tangible and Repercutient Soli- 
diry of the Corporeal Subſtance ; nor the imaginative 
or moving Faculties of the Soul. Burt taking theſe two 
Principals, as they lay ready at hand, the one obſcure. 
and dark, the other turbulent and ſencelefs, both imper- 
fe& wirhout the Bounds of Order and Decency. He alſo 
diſpos'd, digelted and embelliſhd the confuſed Maſs, 
that he brought ro perfeCtion a moſt abſolute and glori- 
ous Creature. Therefore the Subſtance of the Body is 
no other, then that all receiving nature, the Seat and 
Nurſe of all Created Beings. But the ſubſtance of the 
Soul in Philebus he called an infinite, being the Privati- 
on of Number and Proportion ; having neither Period 
or Meaſure either of Dimunition or Exceſs, or Diſtintion 
or Diffimilitude.But as to that order he alledges in Timens, 
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to be the mixture of Nature with the indiviſible Sub- 
ſtance, but being apply'd to Bodys, becomes lyable 
to Diviſion, he would not have it thought to be 
a Bulk augmented by Unites or Points, nor by Lon- 
gitude and Breadth, which are qualities more confentane- 
ous to Body»; then to the Soul, but that diſorderly unlt- 
mited Principle , moving both ir ſelf and other Snbſtan- 
ces, that which he frequently calls neceſſity ; and with- 
in his Treatiſe of Laws he openly tiles the diforderly , 
ill ating, or harm-doing Soul. For ſich was this Soul 
of her ſelf, but at length one became wiſe, that by the 
participation of Underſtanding, Ratiocination and Har- 
mony, ſhe might be the Soul of the World. Thus that 
All-receiving and material Principle, enjoy'd both mag. 
nitude, ſpace and diſtance z but beauty, form and mea- 
ſure of Proportion it had none, However all theſe ic 
obtained, when it came to be embelliſht and adora'd 
with all the Ornaments of Sea and Land, the Heavens, 
the Stars, and all thoſe infinite varieties of Plants and li- 
ving Creatures. Now as for thoſe who attribute to Mar- 
ter , and not ro the Soul, that which in Timens is call'd 
Neceſſity, in Philebus vaſt diſproportion and unlimited Exor- 
bitancy of Diminution and Exceſs, they can never maintain ir 
ro be the cauſe of Diſorder, in regard that Plato always 
alledges that ſame Matter to be without any form or 
figures, and altogether deſtitute of any quality or effeQtu- 
al vertue properly belonging to it ; comparing it to ſuch 
(Oyls that have no ſcent at all, which the Perfumers mix 
in their Tin&ures. For there is no likelihood that Plate 

would ſuppoſe that to be the Cauſe and Principle of E- 
vil, which is altogether feneant in it ſelf, {luggiſh and 
never to be rowsd on to Action ; and yet at the fame 
time brand this Immenſitie with the harſh Epithete of de- 


\ formed and miſcheivous, and call it Neceſſity repugnant 


and contumaciouſly rebellious againſt God. For this ſame 
Neceſſity, which ranverſes Heaven (to uſe his own Phraſe 


1 his Politics) and turns it the quite contrary way from 
decency 
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decency and ſymmetry , together with innate Concu- 
piſcence, and that inbred Confuſion of ancient Nature, 
hurly burly'd with all manner of dilorder, before they 
were wrought and kneaded into the graceful decorum of 
the World, whence came they to be conveigh'd into 
the ſeveral varieties of Forms and Beings, if the ſubje&, 
which is the Firſt Matter , were void of all quality what- 
ſoever, and depriv'd of all efficient cauſe ; more eſpecially 
the Architet being ſo good himfelf , and intending a 
frame the neareſt approaching to his own PerfeCtions ? 
For beſides theſe, there is no third Principle. And indeed 
we ſhould ſtumble into the perplex*d intricacies of the 
Stoics, ſhould we advance Evil into the World out of 
non-Entitie, without either any preceding cauſe or cffect 
of Generation, in regard that among thoſe Principles 
that have a Being, it is not probable, that either real 
good, or that which is deſtitute of all manner of quality, 
ſhould afford Birth or Subſtance. to evil. But Plato eſcap'd 
choſe Pit-falls into which they blundr'd who came after 
him; who negle&ting what he carefully embrac'd, rhe 
thicd Principle, and energetic vertue in the middle be- 
tween God and the firſt matter, maintain the moſt ab- 
ſurd of Arguments, affirming the Nature of Evils to 
have crept in ſpontaneouſly and adventitiouſly I know not 
how, nor by what ſtrange Accidents. And yet they will 
not allow an Arome of Epicurus ſo mucli as. a moments 
liberty to ſhift in its ſtation, which, as they ſay, 
would inter motion our of non-Entitie, without any im- 
pullive cauſe ; nevertheleſs them(clves preſuming all this 
while to afhrm, that Vice and Wickedneſs, together 
with a thouſand other incongruities and -vexations afHi- 
Cting the body, of which no cauſe can be aſcribd to any 
of the Principles, deriv'd their Being from Conſequence. 
Plato however does not {o; who deſpoiling the firſt Mat- 
ter of all manner of diſtinction, and ſeparatmg from God, 
as far as it is poflible, the cauſes of Evil, bas thus. deli- 

ver'd 
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verd himſelf concerning the World in his Political Di- 
courſes. 'The World, ſaith he, receiv'd from the Iliu- 
ſtrious Builder all things beautiful and lovely; but what- 
ſoever happens to be noxious and irregular in Heaven 
through its exterior habit and diſpoſition, from thence ic 
derives thoſe inconveniences , and conveighs them iato 
the ſeveral Creatures. And a little farther in the fame 
Treatiſe, In proceſs of time, when Oblivion had in- 
croach'd upon the World, the Diſtemper of its ancienc 
Confuſion more prevail'd, and the hazard is, leſt being 
diſlolv'd, it ſhould again be ſunk and plung'd iato the 
immenſe Abyſs of irs former Irregularicy. But there can 
be no diffimilicude in the farſt Matter, as being void of 
quality and diſtinction. 

Of which when Eudemus, with ſeveral others, was al- 
together ignorant, he ſeems deriding|y to cavil with Placo, 
and taxes him with aflerting the frit matter to be the 
Cauſe, the Root and Principle of all Evil, which he had 
at other times fo frequently dignify'd with the tender Ap- 
pellations of Mother and Nurſe. Whereas Plato gives to 
Matter only the Titles of the Mther and Nurſe 5 but 
the Cauſe of Evil he makes ro be the Moving Force re- 
ſiding within it, not govern'd by Order and Reaſon, tho 
not without a Soul ncither, which in his Treatiſe of the 
Laws, he calls exprefly the Soul repugnant and in Holti- 
liry with that other propitiouſly and kindly acting. For 
tho the Soul be the Principle of Motion, yet is it the 
Underftanding and Intelligence which meaſures thar M+- 
tion by Order and Harmony, and is the cauſe of both. 
God therefore did not wake a {luggiſh and fleepy Mat- 
ter into Action, but prevented it by a hx'd eſtabliſhment 
from being any longer troubl'd and diſquiered by a fenſe- 
leſs and #upid Caulc, Neither did he infule into Nature 
the Principles of alteration and pathve ſubjection to dif- 
orders ;: bur when .it was under the prefiure of thoſe un- 


ruly diforders and alterations, he diicharg'd it of its ma- 
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nifold Enormities and Irregularities , making uſe of 
Symmetrie, proportion and number , as the moſt proper 
Inſtruments, not of Alteration and Lawleſs Motion to 
diſtract the ſeveral Beings with Paffions and DiſtinCtions, 
; but rather to render *em fixt and ſtable, and neareſt in 
their compoſition to thoſe things that in themſelves con- 
tinue ſtill the ſame upon the equal Poile of Diuturnity. 
And this in my judgment is the fence and meaning 
of Plato. Of which, the eafte ” reconciliation of his 
ſeeming incongruities and contradiction of himſelf may 
ſerve for the firſt proof. 

For indeed no Men of Judgment would have objected 
to the moſt Bacchanalian Sopnilters, more eſpecially to 
Plato, the guilt of ſo much inconvenience and impudent 
raſhneſs in a diſcourſe by him ſo elaborately ſtudy'd, as 
ro affirm the ſame Nature in one place never to have 
been created, in another to have been the effe&ts of Gene- 
ration ; in Phedrus, to afſert the Soul Eternal ; in Timeus, 
to ſubject it to Procreation. The words in Phedrus need 
no repetition, as being generally familiar to the Learn- 
ed, wherein he proves the Soul to be incorruptible, in re- 
gard it never had a Beginning ; as being that which 
moves it ſelf. But in Times, God, faith he, did make 
the Soul a Junior to the Body, as now we labour to prove 
it to have been ſubſequent to the Body. For he would 
have never ſuffer'd the more Ancient, becauſe link'd and 
coupÞd with the Younger, to have been govern'd byirz 
only We, guided | know not how, by chance and i incon- 
{1derate 'Raſhneſs, frame odd kind of Notions to our 
ſelves. But God moſt certainly compos'd the Soul excel- 
ling the Body in Seniority borh of Original and Power 
to be Miſtriſs and Governeſs of her inferior Servant. And 
then again he adds, how that the. Soul reverting to her 
ſelf, began the Divine beginning of an Eternal and pru- 
dent Life. Now, faith he, the Body of 'Heav'n; became 
bem bur the Soul being inviſible, nevertheleſs partici- 
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ating of Ratiocination ard Harmony, by the Belt of in- 
relligible Beings, ſhe was made the beſt of things Created, 
Here then He determines God to be the beſt of SempPi- 
rernal Beings, the Soul to be the moſt Excellent of Tem-. 
poral Exiſtences. By which apparent diſtinction, and An- | 
tsthefis, He denies the Eternity of the Soul, or that ir 
never had a Beginning. And thus what other or better 
Reconciliation of theſe ſeeming contrarieties, than his own 
explanation, to thoſe that are willing to apprehend it. For 
he declares to have been without beginning the never 
procreated Soul that mov'd all things confuſedly and in 
an irregular manner before the Creation of the World, 
But as for that, which God compos'd out of this, and 
that other permanent and choiceſt ſubſtance both prudent 
and orderly, and adding of his own, as it it were for 
form and beauty's ſake, IntelleE&t to Sence, and Order to 
Motion, conſtituted Prince and Chieftain of the whole, 
that he acknowledges to have had a beginning and to have 
proceeded from Generation. "Thus he likewiſe pronour- 
ces the Body ot the World in one reſpe&t to be Eternal 
and without Beginning, in another ſence to be the work 
of the Creation, To which purpoſe where he lays that 
the Viſible Structure, never in repoſe at firſt, but relt- 
leſs in a confus'd and rempeſtuous Motion, was at length 
by the hand of God diſpos'd and rang'd into Majeltic 
Order, where he ſays that the four Elemenrs, Fire and 
Water, Earth and Air, before the ſtately Pile was 
by them embelli{ſh*d and adorn'd, caus'd 2 prodigious 
Fever, and ſhivering Ague in the whole Maſs of Mar- 
ter, that labour'd under the Combats of their unequal 
Mixtures, by his urging theſe things he gives thofe ba- 
dies room in the valt Abyſs betore the Fabric of the U- 
niverſe. Again, when he ſays, that the Body was youns- 
ger than the Soul, and that the World was created, a3 
being of a Corporea} fubitance that may be feen and 
felr, which fort of Subſtances muſt r.eccflarily have = be- 
C c emning 
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ginning and be create ; it is evidently demonſtrable from 
thence that he aſcribes Original Creation to rhe Nature 
of Bodies. So far is He from being repugnant ar con- 
tradicFory to Himſelf in theſe ſublimeſt Myſteries. For 
he does not contend, that the fame body was created by 
God, or after the ſame manner, and yer that it was be» 
forc it had a Being, which would have been to act the 
part of a Jugler; but he inſtrufts us what we ought to 
underſtand by Generation and Creation. Therefore, 
fays he, at firſt all theſe things were void of Mealure 
and Proportion ; but when God firſt began to beautihe 
the whole, the Fire and Water, Earth and Air, having 
perhaps fome prints and footſteps of their Forms, lay 
in a huddle jumbl'd aitogether, as probable it 15, that all 
things are, where God is abſent, which then he redu- 
ced to a comely Perfection vary'd by Number and Or- 
der. Moreover, having told us before, that it was not 
a work of one, but of a twofold proportion to bind and 
faſten the bulky immenſity of the whole, which was both 
ſolid and of a prodigious profungity, and then coming 
to declare how God, after he had plac'd the Water and 
the Earth in the midſt between the Fire and the Air, in- 
continently clos'd up the Heavens into a Circular Form. 
Our of theſe Materials, faith he, being four in Num- 
ber, was the Body of the World created , agreeing in 
proportion, and fo amicably correſponding rogerher, that 
being thus embody'd and confined within their proper 
bounds, it is impoſſible that any diſfolution ſhould hap- 
pen from their own contending force, unlek He that ri- 
vited the whole Frame, ſhould go about again to rend 
it in pieces , moſt apparently reaching us, that God was 
not the Parent and Architect of the Corporeal Subſtance 
only, or of the Bulk and Matter, but of the Beauty, the 
Symmetry and Similitude that adorn'd and grac'd the 
whole, . The ſame we are to believe He thought 


concerning the Soul ; that there is one Which was nei- 
ther 
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ther the Created by God, neither is it the Soul of the 
World, but a certain felf-moving and reſtleſs Efficacy of 
a giddy, nead-ſtrong, irrational and diforderly agitation 
and impetuoſity. The other, that which God himſelf 
having accouter'd and adorn'd with ſuirable Numbers 2nd 
Proportions, has made Queen Regent of the created 
World, her ſelf the product of Creation alſo. Now 
that Plato had this belief concerning theſe tht1gs, ard 
not for Contemplation's ſake laid down theſe Suppoſttions 
concerning the Creation of the World and rhe Soul, this 
among many others ſeems to be an cvident {ignitication, 
that as to the Soul, he avers it to be both created and not 
created, but as to the World he always maintains, that 
it had a beginning, and was created, never that ir was 
Incorruptible and Eternal. What neceffity therctore of 
bringmg any Teſtimonies out of Time1s, For the whole 
Freatiſe trom the beginning ro the end difeovrſes of no- 
thing elſe but of rhe Creation of the Woild. As for the 
reſt we find that Timeus in his Atlantic, addiciling him- 
ſelf in Prayer to the Deity calls God that Being which of 
old exiſted in his Works, bur now was apparent to Rea- 
ſon. In his Politics, his Parmenidean Gueſt, acknow- 
ledges the World, which was the Handy-work of God, 
to be repleniſh'd with ſeveral gocd things, and that if 
there be any thing in it which is vicious and offenſive, 
that it is a mixture of irs firſt i]] Habit of Ducongruous, and 
Irrational. But Socrates, in his Politics, beginning to dif 
courſe of Number, which ſome call by the name of 
Wedlock ;, T he Created Divinity, fauh he, has a Circular 
Period, which is, as it were enchasgd and involv'd in a 
certain and perfect Number 5 meaning in that place by 
created Divinity no other than the World it ſclf. "The firlt 
4 Far of theſe Numbers conlifls of One and Tire, 
3 2 the ſecond cf Three and Four, the third of Fivg 
s s and Six, neither of which Pairs make a Tetra- 
7 * gonal Number either by chemſclves nor joyned 
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with any other figures. The fourth of Seven and Esgh, 
which being added all together, produce a Tetragonal 
Number of Thirty ſix. 


A breach in the Original. 


But the Quaternary of Numbers ſet down by Plato 
I have a more perfect 
generation, of even 

Numbers multiply'd 

by even diſtances ; of 


2 5 2 odd, by uneven inter- 
vals. This Quarters 

4. I2 9 nary contains the Us 

nite, the common O- 

g 28 \ 27 riginal of all even and 


odd Numbers. Sub- 
ſequent to which are wo and three, the firſt plane Num- 
bers, then four and nine, the firſt Tetragonals z and next 
eight and Twenty ſeven,the firſt Cubical Numbers, ſubſtract- 
ing the Unites from the reſt. Whence it is apparent, 
that his intention was not that the numbers ſhould be 
plac'd in a dire Line, one above another, bur a part, 
and oppoſitely one againſt Yother, the even by them- 
ſelves, and the odd by themſelves , according to the 
Schemes in view. In the fame manner are {imilar Num- 
bers likewiſe to be joyn'd together, which will produce 
other Numbers remarkable as well by their Addition, 
as Multiplication of one other. By Addition thus, two 
and three make hve, four and nine make thirteen, eight 
and twenty ſeven, thirty five: Of all which Numbers 
the Pythagoreans calld Five the Nouriſher, that is to ſay 
the Breeding or Feſtering found ; believing a Fifth to be 
the firſt of ſouncs expelling the interval of a Tone. But 
as for Thirteen, they call'd it the Remainder, difpairing, 
as Plato himſ:1t did, of being ever able to divide a Tone 
into 
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into equal parts. Then Five and Thirty they nam'd Har- 
mony, as conſiſting of the two Cubes, riling from an 
odd and an even Number ; as alſo out of the tour Num- 
bers, Six, Eight, Nine and Twelve comprehending both 
Harmonical and Arithmetical Proportion. Which ne- 
vertheleſs will be more conſpicuous being made out in a 
Scheme to the Eye. 

Admit a Right Angle Parallellogram, A. B. C. D. the 
leſſer ſide of which A. B. con A E B 
ſiſts of Five, the longer fide \ 


| # 
A. C. contains ſeven Squares, | ao a1 


«: the lefler Diviſcion be une- F | SE 
| 


®Fvally- divided into two and 
"three Squares, mark'd E. And 


the larger Divilton into two un- 8] [|__2 


equal Divilions more of three | 
and four Squares, marked F. WSAs FEY 
Thus A. E. F.G. comprehends oi "'ÞD 
fix, E. B. G. I. Nine. F. G. C. 
H. Eight and G. I, H. D. Twelve. By this means 
the whole Parellellogram containing thirty five little 
ſquare Areas , comprehends all the Proportions of the 
firſt concords in Muſic in the number of theſe little 
Squares, For {ix is exceeded by eight in a Seſquaterce 
proportion,wherein the Diateſaron is comprehended. And 
Six 1s exceeded by Nine, in a Seſquia/ter proportion, 
wherein is alſo included the Fifth.Six is exceeded by 
Twelve in duple proportion, containing alſo the Ofave ; 
and then laſtly, there is the Sequio#ave Proportion of a 
Tone in Eight to Nine. And therefore they call that 
number which comprehends all theſe Proportions, Har- 
meny. This Number is 235 which being multiply'd by 
6, the product is 120. Which is the number of days, 
they fay, which brings thoſe Infants ro Perfection that 
are born at the ſeven Months end. "To proceed by way 
of Multiplicatioo, twice 3 makes 6. And four times 9 
| We 2 thirty 
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thirty ſix, 2nd $ times 27 produces 216. Thus fix 
appears to be a perte&t Number, as being equal to its 
parts, and therefore called Matrimmy, by reaſon of the 
Mixture of the firſt Even and Odd, Moreover it is 
compos'd of the Original of Number which is One, of 
the firſt even Number, which is Two, and the Firſt odd 
Number, which is Three, Then for 36, it is the firſt 
as well Quadranyular as Triangular Number. Qin- 
drangular from 6 aud Triangular from 8. The tame 
thing happens from the Mulriplication of the two firſt 
Square Numbers, 4. and 9, as allo from the Addition 
of the three Cubical Numbers. One, Eight and 27, 
which being put together mgke up 36. Laſtly you have 
the unequal fides of the Parallellogram, by the Multi- 
Þlication-of 12 by 2 or 9 by four. 

Take then the Numbers of the ſides of all theſe fi- 
gures, the 6 of the Square, the 8 of the Triangle, the 
9 for the one fide of the Parallclogram and the 1 2 for 
the other ſide, and there you wil find the Proportions 
of all the Concords. For 12 to 9 will be a Fourth, as 
D /a fol re to 4 la mire below. "Tt Eight it will prove 
a Fifth as D /a ſol re to G ſol re ut below. To fix it will 
be an OFave as D/a folre to D ſol re. And the 'Two 
Hundred and Sixteen is the Cubical Number proceeding 
from fix whichis its Root, and fo equal from the Senarie to 
it's own Perimeter, Now theſe Numbers aforefaid being 
endu'd with all theſe Properties, the laſt of *em, which 
is 27 has this peculiar to' it ſelf, that being added , to 
thoſe that preceded, it is equal to All together, beſides 
that it is the Periodical Number of the days wherein the 
Moon finiſhes her Monthly Courſe, the Pythagoreans make 
it to be the limit of all Harmonical Intervals. On the 
other (ide they call Thirteen the Remainder, in regard it 
miſſes a Unite to be half of Seven. Now that theſe 
Numbers comprehends the proportions of Harmonical 


Concard is eatily made apparent. For the proportion of 
i | | 2 to 
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2. to I is duple; which contains the Diapaſon ; as the 
proportion of 2. to 2 Seſquiziter ; which embraces the 
Fifth ;, and the. proproticn oi 4 to 3 Seſquiterce, which 
comprehends the Dizateſſaron. 'i t:2 proportion of Nine 
ro three Triple , including the Dzateſſiron and D:apent , 
and that of 8 to 2 YJuacrupie, curnprenending the 
double Diapaſon ; Laſtly, there is the Seqm-2ave in 8 to 
g, which makes the Tone Major, Counting then the U- 
nite which is Common as well ro the cven as the odd 
Numbers , the whole Series of Figures compleats the 
Decad. For the firit tour Numbers from the ULaitc, 
I, 2, 2, 4, make Ten , and thele even Numbers 1, 2, 
4, 8, produce 15, in order the third Triangular or 
Trigonal Number from F:ze. Oa the other fide, take 
the odd Numbers 1, 3, 9, and add to them 2.7, the pro- 
duCt is 40; by which Numbers the Skiltul meaſure all 
Mulical Intervals, of which they call'd the ong a D:e- 
/is (or the halt of a Semitone Minor) and the other, a Tone. 
Which number ot 4.9 proceeds from the force of the 
Luaternarie number by Multiplication, For trom the 
. firſt four Numbers, every one being multiply'd four times 
by it felf the produR will be 4, 8, 12, 16, which being 
added altogether make 40, comprehending all the Pro- 
portions of Harmony. For 16 1s a Seſquiterce to 12, 
Duple to 8, and Quadruple to 4. Again 12% holds a 
Seſquialter proportion to 8, and zripie to 4. In which 
proportions are contain'd the Intervals of the Dzarefſaren, 
Diapente, Diapaſon and double Diapaſon. Moreover the 
number 40 is equal to the rwo ficit Tetragons and the 
two firſt Cubes being taken both together. For the firit 
Tetragons are 1 and 4., the firſt Cube's are 12 and 27 
Which being added together make 40. Whence it ap- 
ears that the Platonic Luaternarie, is much more ptr- 
fect and fuller of variety then the Pythagoric ; but in 7C- 
gard the numbers propos'd 6id not zfiord ſpace luth- 
cient for the middie Intervais, therefore there was a 
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neceſſity to allow larger bounds for the Proportions. 

And now we are to tell ye what thoſe bounds and 
middle ſpaces are. And firſt concerning the Medzeties ; 
of which, that which equally exceeds and is exceeded by 
the ſame Number, is called Arithmerical ; the other which 
exceeds or is exceeded by the ſame part of its Extre- 
mities, is call'd Sub-contrary. Now the Extreams, and 
the middle of Arithmetical Medietie are 6, 9, 12. For 6 
is exceeded by g, as g 1s exceeded by 12, that is to ſay 
by the number three. The Extreams of the Sub-contrary 
are 6. The Extreams and middle of the Sub contrary 
are 6, 8, 12 ; where 6 1s exceeded by e, and 4 by 
12, yet 2 is equally the third of 6, as A. is the third part 
of 12, So that in the A-#:hmerical Medietie the middle 
exceeds, and is exceeded by the ſame part ; bur in the Sub- 
contrary Medietie, one of the Extreams wants, the other 
abounds in the ſame part of the Extreamity ; for in the 
fh:t 2 is the third part of the medium in reference to both 
Exrreams ; but in the latter the third parts are different, 

:nd2. Whence it is called Sub-contrary.. "This they 
alſo call Harmony, as being that whoſe Middle and Ex- 
treams afford the firſt Concords ; that is ro ſay, between 
the higheſt and lowermoſt li:zs the Diapaſon ; between 
the higheſt and che m:ddle lies the Diapenre ; and between 
the middle Fand lowermoſt lies the Fourth or Diateſſeron. 
For ſuppoſe the higheſt Extream to be D /a fol re, and 
the loweit Exrream D /ſo/ re, the middle is G fol re ut, 
making a Fifth to the uppermoſt Exrream, but a Fourth 
ro the " lowermoſt.' So that D ls fol re anſwers to 12, 
G ſol re ut to 8, and De ſo! reto 6; Now the more readi- 
ly to find out rhefe Mediums, Enudorus hath taught us an 
eaſy method, For after you have propos d the Extremi- 
ries, if vou take the half part of each and add them ro- 
gether the product ſhall be the middle alike both in duble 
and triple proportions, 1n Arithmetical Medietie. But as for 
$ubcontrary Medietie, in duple proportion, firſt having 
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fix d the Extreams, take the third part of the leſſer and 
the half of the larger Extream, and the addition of both 
rogether ſhall be the Middle. In #riple proportion the 
half of the lefſer, and the third part of the larger Ex- 
tream ſhall be rhe Medietie. As for Example, in triple 
proportion let 6 be the leatt Extream ; and 18 the big- 
geſt ; If you rake 3 which is the half of 6, and 6 which 
is the third part of 18, the product by Addition will be 
g, exceeding and exceeded by the lame parts of the Ex- 
treams. In this manner the Mediums are found our. 
Now theſe Mediums are fo to be diſpos'd ard plac'd to 
fill up the duble and triple Intervals. For of theſe 
propos'd Numbers,ſome have no middle ſpace,others have 
not ſufficienr, Being therefore ſo augmented that the 
ſame proportions may remain, they will afford ſufficient 
ſpace for the foreſaid Mediums. To which purpoſe in- 
ſtead of a Unite they chooſe the Number {ix, as being 
the firſt Number including in it ſelf, a halt and third 
part, and ſo multiplying all the figures below it and a- 
bove it by 6, they made ſufficient room to receive the 
Mediums both in double and triple diſtances, as in the 
Example. 


: wu FX = _ 


24 4 + 9g. 6 
6 3: 7% 27 102 


Now Plato having lay*d down this for a Poſition, that 
the diſtances of Seſquialters and Seſquiterces and Seſqui- 
ofaves being once found out, all the Seſquiterce diſtances 
were hil'd up from thoſe Connexions, in the Seſquiotave 
Intervals, by leaving ſuch a part of each, ſo as the 
diſtance lefr of the part might bear the proportional Ex- 
treams of Number to number as 256, to 243. From 
hence they were conſtrain'd to enlarge their Number and 
make t?m bigger, that there might be two numbers 
following in order in Se/quivtave proportion; the {1x not 


being 
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being ſufficient ro contain two Seſquiotaves, thongh you 
ſhould bruiſe it into Ten Thouſand Unites, which would 
ſtrangely perplex the ſtudy of theſe things, Therefore 
the occaſion it ſelf advis'd Multiplication. As in the 
Muſical Scale, the change and variation of Notes ex- 
rends it {elf upward and downward from the firſt innumeri- 
cal proportions of the Baſe, Eudorus therefore imitating 
Cranter, made choice of 2 84. for his firſt Number, be-. 
?ng the product of 64. multiply'd by 6 ; Which way of 
proceeding the number 64. lead them to, containing 
it's under Seſqu:eave 9, in proportion to 72. Bur it is 
more agreeable to the words of Plato tro introduce 
the half. For the remainder of that will bear a Se/- 
quiotave proportion in thoſe Numbers which Plato 
mentions of 256 to 247% making uſe of 192, for 
the firſt Number. Burt it the fame Number be made 
choice of doubl'd, the overplus or default will have 
the fame proportion, as the doubl'd number 512 to 
4.84. For 256 1 in Seſquiterce proportion to 192. 
as 294 to 512. Neither was Cranters Reduction of 
Proportions to this Number without reaſon, which made 
his followers willing to purſue ir. In regard that 64. 
is both a Tetragon from the firſt Cube, and a Cube from 
the firſt Terragon, and being multiply d by 2 the odd and 
Trizonal and the firſt perte&t and Seſquialter Number ir 
produces 192 , which alſo contains its Seſquiotave, as 
we ſhall demonſtrate. Bur firſt of all we ſhall better 
underſtand what this Le:mma or Remainder is, and what 
was the opinion of Plato, it we do but call ro mind what 
was trequently bandy in the Pythagoreen Schools. For 
Interval in Muſic is all that ſpace which is comprehended, 
by two ſounds vary'd either by railing the Voice, or 
ſcruing the String. Of which Intervals that which is 
call'd a Tone is the full exceſs of Diapente above a 
Diateſſarm : And this being divided into two parts, ac- 


cording to the opinion of the Mulitians, makes two In- 
tervals, 
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tervals, both which they call a Semirone. But the Pythas 
goreans deſpairing to divide a Tone into equal Parts, and 
therefore perceiving the two Diviſions to be unequal, 
they call'd the lefler Leimme or DefeR, as being leflſer 
then the half. Therefore ſome there are who make the 
Diateſſaron, which is one of the Concords, to conſiſt of 
two Tones and a half; others, of two Tones and a Leim- 
ma. In which cafe, Senſe ſeems to govern the Myuſitians, 
and D:monſtration the Mathematicians. 'The proof by 
Demonſtration is thus made out. For thar it is certain 
from the Practice of Inſtruments, that the Diapaſon 
has double proportion; the Diapente a Seſquialter ; the 
Diateſſaron a Seſquiterce, and the Tone a Seſquiotave Pro- 
portion. Now the truth of this will eatily appear upon 
examination, by hanging two weights double in propor- 
tion to two Strings, or by making twy Pipes of -equal 
hollowneſs, double in length, the one to the other. For 
the bigger of the Pipes will yield the deep found, as D/ol 
re, to D la ſol re ;, and of the two Strings that Which is ex- 
tended by the double weight, will be acuter then the 0- 
ther, as D /a ſol re to Dal re : And thus much for a Dipa- 
fon. In the fame manner two Longitudes or Pondero(tties 
being exceeded or extended by three will produce a Diq- 
pente ; and four by three will yield a Deateſſaron ; of 
which the one carrys a Seſquiterce, the other a Seſquialter 
Proportion. But if the fame inequality of weight, or 
length be {> ordered, as Nine to Eight, it will produce a 
Toniac Interval, not perfect Concord, but Harmonica! 
enough : in regard the Strings being ſtruck one atter a- 
nother will yield ſo many Muſical and pleafing ſounds ; 
but altogether a dull and ungrateful noiſe. But in Con- 
ſort being touched either {ingly or together, thence a de- 
lightful Melody will charm the Ear. Nor is all this lefs 
demonſtrable by Reaſon. For in Mulic, the Diapaſon is 
compos'd of the Diapente and Diateſ/aron. But in Num- 


bers, the duple is compounded of the Se/quialter and Seſ- 
Is y quiterces 
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quiterce, For 12 is a Seſquiterce to 9g, but' a Seſquialter 
to 8 ; and a duple to 6. Therefore is the duple pro- 
portion compos'd of the Seſquialter and Seſquiterce, as the 
Diapaſon of the Diapente and Diateſſarmm. For here the 
Diapente exceeds the Diateſſarmm by Tone, there the 
Seſquialter execeds the Seſquiterce by a Seſquiotave. 
quiotave. Whence it is apparent that tae Diapaſon car- 
rys a double Proportion, the Diapente a Seſquialter, the 
Diateſſaron a Seſquiterce, and the Tone a Seſquiotave. This 
being thus demonſtrated, let us fee whether the Seſqui- 
otave will admit a divition into two equal parts ; Which 
if it will not do, neicher will a Tone ; however in re- 
gard that 9 and 8, which make the firſt SeſquoFave, 
have no middle Interval; but being both multiply'd, the 
{pace that falls between cauſes two Intervals, thence it is 
apparent, that it thoſe diſtances were equal, the Seſqui- 
oXave aiſy may be divided into equal parts. Now the 
double of 9 is 18, of 8, 16 ; the Intermedium 17 ; by 
which means one of the [Intervals becomes larger, the 0- 
ther lcfſzr; for the firſt is from 18 to 17, the ſecond 
from 17 to 16. Thus the Seſquiotave Proportion not 
being to be otherwiſe then unequally divided, conſe- 
quently neither will the Tone admit of an equal Diviſt- 
on, $9 that neither of theſe two Sections of a Divided 
Tone are to be calld a Semitone, but according as the 
M uhematicians name it ; the Remainder. And this ts 
Char which P/a/* means, when he fays, that God, ha- 
ving ld up the Seſquiterces with Se/ſquiotaves, left a part 
of each; of which the Proportion is the ſame, as of 2.56 
to 24, the remainder being 1333 For admit a Dia- 
teJaron 11 two Numbers comprehending Seſquiterce Pro- 
portion, that is to {ay, in 256 and 192 : Ot which 
two Numbers, let the lefler 192, be apply'd to the 
lowermolt Extream ; and the bigger Number, 256 to 
the uppermot Extream of the Te:zrachord, Woanence we 
{hall deman{trare, thar this ſpace being filld up by two 
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SeſquioFaves, ſuch an Interval remains, as lyes between 
the Numbers 256 and 2473. For the String being 
forc'd a full Tone downward, which is a SeſquicRave, it 
makes 216, bur being ſcrew'd a full Tone upward it. 
makes 243. Which 24.3 exceeds 216 by 27, and 
216 exceeds 192 by 24. And thenagain of theſe two 
Numbers, 27 1s 4 Seſquicttave to 216, and 24 the 
SeſquioRave to 192, $0 the biggelt of theſe two Num- 
bers is a SeſquicHave to the middle, and the middle to the 
[-aſt ; and the diſtance from the leaſt ro the biggeſt, that 
is from 19% tv 24.3 conſiſts of two Tones bkil'd up 
with two Seſquictaves, Which being ſubltraCted, the 
remaining Intervals of the whole between 243 and 216 
is 12, for which reaſon they call'd this Number the Re- 
mainder. And thus I am apt to believe the meaning and 
Opinion of Plato to be moſt exactly explained in theſe 
Numbers. Others, placing the two Extreams of the 
Diateſſaron, the acute part in 288, and the lower found 
in 216, in all the reſt obſerve the ſame proportions, on- 
ly that they make uſe of two Remainders of the two mid- 
dle Intervals. For the Bafe being forc'd downward a 
whole Tone makes 24.3 and the upper Note ſcrew*d 
up a full Tone begets 256. Moreover 24.3 carrys a 
SeſquioRtave proportion to 2.16 and 288 to 256, o that 
each of the Intervals contains a full Tone, and the reG- 
due is that which remains between 24.9 and 216. 
Which is not a Semitone, but ſomething leſs. For 288 
exceeds 256 by 32, and 24 exceeds 216 by 27, 
and 256 exceeds 24.3 by 17. Both which Excefles are 
leſs then the half. So 'tis plain, that the Dazeſſaron con+ 
fiſts of two Tones and the Reſidue, not of two Tones 
and a half. And fo let this ſuthce tor the demonſtrati- 
on of theſe things. Nor is it a dithculr thing to believe 
by what has been already ſaid, wherefore Plato, after he 
had afferted the differences of Seſquialters, Seſquiterces 
and Seſquiotaves, when he comes to fall up the Intervals 
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of Seſqwmterces with SeſquioRtaves, makes not the leaſt men- 
tion of Seſquialters ; for that the Seſquialter is loon filPd up, 
by adding the Seſquirerce to the Se/quictave, or the Seſ- 
guiotave to the Seſquiterce. 

Having therefore ſhewn the manner how to fill up 
the Intervals, and to place and diſpoſe the Medsries ; had 
never any perſon taken the ſame pains before, I ſhould 
have recommended the further confideration of it to the 
Recreation of your Fancies : but in regard that ſeveral 
moſt Excellent Muſitians have made it their buſineſs to 
untold theſe Myſteries with a diligence more than uſually 
exact, more eſpecially Cranter, Clearchus and Theodorus, 
It ſhall only ſuffice to ſhew how theſe men difter'd among 
themſelves. For Theodorus, varying from the other two, 
and not obſerving two diſtin& hileſs or rows of Numbers, 
bur placing the duples and triples in a direct line one be+ 
fore another, grounds himſelf upon that Diſpoſition of the 
Subſtance which is vulgarly call'd the Di/poſition in Length, 
making twoparts, as it were out of one, not four out of 
two. Then he ſay3, that the interpoſitions of the Medi- 
#ms ought to take their Places in that manner, to avoid 
trouble and confuſion ; transferring out of the firſt Duple 
' nto the firſt Triple the Intervals which are ordained for the 
ſupplement of both, But as for thoſe who take Cranter's 
part, they fo diſpoſe their numbers, as to place Planes with 
Planes, Tetragons with Tetragons, Cubes with Cubes, oppo- 
fire to one ariother not taking them in file, but alterna- 
tively odd to even. ( Here is ſome great defeft in the' Origi- 
nal.) Which being in themſelves permanently the fame, 
aftord the Form and Species ; but being ſubject to Cor- 
poreal Diviſion, become the Matter and Subject to re- 
ceive the other's Impreffion, the common Mixture being 
compleated out of both. 

Now the Indivifible ſubſtance, which is always-one and 
the ſame, 1s not to be thought to be incapable of Divition, 
by reaſon of its ſinallneſs, ike the moſt minute of Bo- 
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dies, eall'd Aroms. Bur as it is unmixr, and not to be 
any way affected, but pure and altogether of one ſorr, 
it is ſaid not to conſiſt of parts, but to be indivilible. By 
means of which Purity when ir comes in any manner . 
whatſoever but to approach and gently touch compound- 
£d, diviſible and differing ſubſtances, all Variety ceaſes 
and crouds together into one Habit by Simpathy and Si- 
militude. Bur if any one will call that Subſtance which 
admits Corporeal ſeparation, Mazter, as a Nature ſub- 
ject to the Former, and partaking of ir, the uſe of that 
Equivocal Term will nothing difadvantage our diſcourle. 
For they are under a miſtake that believe the Corporeal 
to be blended with the Indivikble Matter. Firſt for thar 
Plavo does not here make uſe of any one of its names ; 
whereas in other Places he calls it the Receptacle and 
Nurſe capable both to receive and foſter the vaſt Infinity 
of created Beings z not divifible by Bodyes, but rather 
the body it lelf, parted and divided into ingwar Indivk 
duals. 'Then again, wha difference would there be, be- 
tween the Creation of the World and the Soul, if the 
Compoſition of Both proceeded from Matter and per- 
ceptible Subſtances ? Certatnly Plato himſelf, as endex- 
vouring- to ſeparate the Generation of the Body from 
that of the Soul, tells us, that the Corporeal part was 
by God ſeated axd depoſited within it, and that it was 
outwardly cover'd and invelop'd by it ; and after he had 
thas wrought the Soul, to it's perte&tion out of proporti- 
on, he then proceeds to this Argument concerning Mat- 
ter, of which he had no occaſion to make mention be» 
fore, when he was producing the Soul, as being that 
which had not its Exiſtence from Matter, "The fame may 
be ſaid again(t the followers of Poſidonius. For they 
feem not altogether to exempt the Soul trom Matter ; bur 
1magining the Subſtance of the Extreams to be divilible 
in reference to Bodys, agd intermixing it with the Per- 
ceptible Subſtance, defin'd the Soul to be an Idea of 
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ſomething diſtanc'd according to Number compreiend- 
ing Harmony : Seeing that all Mathematic ObjeQs are 
diſpos'd between the firſt Intelligible, and the firſt ſen- 
{ible Beings. So that the Soul containing the Sempiter- 
nal of things Intelligible, and the Pathetic Nature of 
thivgs ſubjeCted to Sence, it ſeems bur Rational that ir 
ſhould conſiſt of a Subſtance berween both. Bur they 
were ignorant, That God, when the Soul was already 
brought to perfection, afterwards making uſe. of the 
Extreams and Limitations of Bodies, to form and ſhape 
the Matter, contind and environ'd the diffipated and 
fleeting ſubſtance within the Compaſs of certain Surfaces 
composd of "Triangles adapted together, Nor is it leſs, 
if. not much more abſurd, to make the Soul an Idea. For 
the Soul is always in motion ; the other incapable of 
Motion ; the one never ro be mix'd with that which is 
ſubjeCted to Sence, the other wrought into the Subſtance 
or the Body. Moreover God could only be ſaid to imi- 
tate an Idea, as his Pattern ; but he was the Artificer of 
the Soul, as of a Work of perfe&tion. Now that Plato 
does not aflſerr Number to be the ſubſtance of the Soul, 
only that it is orderd and proportiond by Number, 
enough has been alieady faid. 

However this is a common Argument againſt both the 
former Opinions, that neither in Corporeal Limits, nor 
io Numbers there is the leaſt footſtep or appearance of 
thar Power by which the Soul aflumes to itſelf ro judge 
of what is ſubje&t to Sence. For it was the Participa- 
tion of the Intelligible Principle that endud it with under- 
ſtanding and the perceiving Faculty. But as for Opini« 
on , Belief, Imagination, and its being affefted with 
Qualities relating to the Body, there no man could ever 
dream , that they proceeded {ingly either from Unite, 
or Lines, or Surfaces. For not only the Souls of Mor- 
tals have a power to judge of what is {ubje& to Sence, 
but the Soul of the World alſo, ſo ſays Plato, when 
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it reverts to it ſelf, and happens once to touch upon any 
fluid and roaving Subſtance ; ar what time the Indiviſfi- 
ble part being mov'Jd by its; whole ſelf, gives notice, to 
what this or that thing is ſtill the ſame; ro what He- 
terogeneal ; to what end z and where, and how it comes 
to paſs that all things aCt and ſuffer both upon and by 
each other. Soon after making a Deſcription of the Ten 
Predicaments, he gives Us a clearer manifeſtation of theſe 
things. For true Reaſon, ſays he, when it is fx%d upon 
what is ſubject to Sence, and the Circle of that other 
Subſtance, mention'd in the beginning, obſerving a juſt 
and equal motion , conveighs it's intelligence to the 
whole Soul, then both opinion and beliet become ſted- 
faſt and certain ; on the cther fide, when it is ſerled up- 
on Ratiocination ; it the Circle of the fame Exiſtence, 
rurning readily and eaſily, furniſhes the fame happy in+ 
timations, there knowledge of neceſſity arrives to per- 
feftion. And indeed in whomſoever theſe accompliſh- 
ments ſhall be found, whoever ſhall athirm them to be 
the operations of any thing beſides the Soul, may de- 
ſervedly be thought to ſpeak any thing rather then the 
Truth. 

From whence then does the Soul enjoy this motion, 
whereby it recollets by thought and apprehenſion whar 
is ſubje& to Sence, different trom that other Tnrelligible 
Motion, which ends in Knowledge, is a difficult rask 
to reſolve ; unleſs we ſtedfaſtly aflert, that Plazo here did 
not compoſe the Soul, ſo ſingly conſider'd, but rhe Soul 
of the World alſo of the parts above mention'd, of the 
more Worthy and indivilible Subſtance, and of the leſs 
worthy diviſible in reference to Bodies, which is no o- 
ther then that Motion which gives heat and vigour to 
Thought and Fancy, and ſympathiſes with what is ſub- 
je&t to Fancy, not Created, but exiſting trom Erernity 
like the other. For Nature which had the power of un- 
derſtanding, had alſo the power of thinking. Bur the 
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intelligible Power is neither ſubje&t to Motion, nor Af - 
feion, being eſtabliſhid upon a Subſtance char is (till 
the Same. The other moveable and fleeting , as being 
engag'd tro an unſtable, fluctuating and diſunized Matter : 
in regard the ſenſible Subſtance was ſo far from sny Or- 
der, that it was without ſhape, and boundleſs. So that 
the power which is fix'd in this was incapable of pro- 
ducing clear and well grounded Notions, nor any cer- 
tain or well-order' d Movements, but {leepy [Dreams ard 
Deliriums which amule and trouble corporeal Stupidity 
unleſs by accident they lighted upon the more worthy 
Subſtance, For it was in the midd!e between the Sen- 
fible and diſcerning Faculty, and a Nature conforma- 
ble and agreeable tro Both; from the Senſible, claim- 
ing Subſtance and borrowing from Judgement it's dee 
ſcerning Power, which the expreſs words of P/ato Ce- 
clare. For this is my opinion, faith he, in ſhort, that 
Being, Place and Procreation were three diſtin& 
things before the Heavens were Created. By Place he 
means Matter, as being the Seat and Receptable. By 
Being or Exiſtence, the Intelligible Nature; and by 
Gencration, the World not being yet Created, he on- 
ly deſigns thar Subſtance which was ſubject to Changes 
and Motions, diſpos'd between the forming Cauſe and 
the Thing form'd ; tranſmitting hither thofe Shapes and 
Figures which were there contriv'd and moulded. For 
which reaſon ic was call'd Diviſible ; there being a ne- 
ceſfity of diſtributing Sence to the Senſitive, and Imagi- 
nation to the Conliderative Facul:y, Por the Senſitive 
Mation being proper to the Soul, directs it felt to that 
which is outwardly Senſtble. As for the Underſtanding, 
it was fix'd and immoveubie of it ſelf, but being ſert]'d 
inthe Soul and becoming it's Lord and Governour, whirls 
about and fi.uſhes that Circular violence which chiefly 
laboursro apply it felt ro the eternally durable Subſtance. 
With great dithculry therefore did they admit a Con- 
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Jun&ion, till the Diviſible ar length intermixing with 
the Indiviſible, and the rellle{ly hurry*d with the Sleepy 
and motionleſs, conſirain'd the diverfly cppolite to be 
glad of their Society. Yct the diver{ly Oppoſite was not 
Motion, as neither was the Same Stabiiry, but the 
Principal of Diftinion and Similitude or Identity, For 
both the one and the other proceed from a diiterent 
Principle ; the Same from the Unite, the Other from the 
Duad ; and theſe were firſt intermix'd with the Soul , 
being faſten'd and bound together by Number, Propor- 
tion and Harmonical Mediums : So that the Other being 
riveted into the Same begets Diverſity and Diſagreement ; 
and the Same being Fermented into the Other produces 
Order ; and this iz apparent from the ft powers of the 
Soul ; which are Judgment and Motion. Motion ms 
mediately ſhews it felt in the Heavens, giving us an Ex- 
ample of Diverſity,in Identity by the Circumvoiriton of 
the fix'd Stars ; and of Identitie in Diverſ!ry by the Ors 
der of the Planets. For in them the Same bears the 
cheifeſt ſway ; in Terreſtrial Bodies quire the Contrary, 
Judgment has two Principles ; Underitanding from rhe 
Same, to judge of things in General ; and Sence from 
the Orher to judge of things in Particular. Reaſon is a 
mixture of Both ; Conſideration in referer.ce ro things 
Intelligible ; and Opinion in things ſubje&t to Sence z 
making uſe of the Interdiſpos'd Organs of Imagination 
and Memory. Of which theſe in the Same produce the 
Other,and thoſe in the Orcher make the Same. For Under- 
ſtanding is the Motion of the Conſiderative Faculty to- 
ward that which is permanent and ſtable. Opinion is a 
continuance of that which is perceivd by Sence upon 
that which is continually in Motion. But as for Fancy 
or Imagination, being a connexion of Opinion with 
Sence, the Same has plac'd it in the Memory : And the 
Other moves it again in the Difference berween Paſt 2nd 
Preſent, touching at the ſame time upon Diverſity and 
Identity, Dd z But 
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But now ler us take a draught of the correſponding 
compoſition of the Soul from the ſtructure of the Body 
of the Univerſe. There we find the Pure and Limpid 
Fire, together with the Earth, whoſe nature is ſuch as 
not to admit of mixture one with another but with 
great difficulty ; or rather altogether obſtinately refrato- 
ry to mixture and conſtancy. God therefore placing in 
the middle between both, the Air next the Fire, the 
Water next the Earth, firſt of all temper'd the middle 
moſt one with another, and next by the affiſtance of 
theſe two, He brought the two extream Elements not 
only to mix with the middlemoſt, but alſo ro a mutual 
cloſure and conjunction between themſelves, Then he 
drew together the Same and the Other, nor immediately 
the one adjoyning to the other, but placing other Sub- 
ſtances between, the Indivifible next the Same, and the 
Diviſible aext the Orher, dipoling each to each in conve- 
nient Order, and mixing the Extreams with the Middle- 
moſt, After which manner he interweav'd and tiflu'd 
the whole into the form and compoſition of the Soul, 
compleating, as far as it was poſſible, {militude our of 
thisggs different and various, and one out of many. 
Therefore it is alledg'd by ſome, that Plato erroneouſly 
affirm'd the Nature of the Orher to be an Enemy to 
Mixture, as not being only capable to receive it, but a 
friend of Change. Whereas that ſhould have been rather 
faid of the Nature of the fame, which being ſtable and 
an utter Adverfary to Mutabiliry is fo far from an eafte 
and willing condeſcenſion to Mixture, that it flies and 
abhors ir, to the end it may preſerve it ſelf pure and free 
from Alreration. But they who make theſe Obje&ions 
againſt Plato, betray their own Ignorance, not under- 
ſtanding that the Same is the Idea of thoſe Things that 
always continue in the fame ſtate and condition ; and that 
the other is the Tdea of thoſe Things which are ſubject 


ro be variouſly afteed ; and that it is the peculiar Na- 
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ture of the one to disjoyn, and ſeperate into many parts 
whatever it happens to lay hold upon ; of the other, to 
cement and affimilate ſcatrer'd and diflentaneous Subſtan- 
ces, till they reſume one particular Form and Efficacy. 
And theſe are the powers and vertues of the Soul of the 
Univerſe. Which when they once enter into the Organs 
of corruptible Bodies, there the Form of the Binary and 
Boundleſs Principle ſhews it ſelf moſt briskly, while that 
of the unmixt and purer Principle lies as it were dor- 
mant in Obſcurity. And thus it happens, that a Man 
{hall rarely obſerve any fuch fort of Human Paſſi>n or 
Motion of the Underſtanding, where there ſhall nor 
ſomething appear, either of Deſire or Emulation, Joy or 
Grief (which certainly proceed from the more power- 
ful ſwey of the Dual Principle in Terreſtrial Bodies, as 
being ſubject ro Diſorder and Exorbitancy) Severally 
Philoſophers therefore will have the Paſſions ro be ſo ma- 
ny forts of Reaſonings ; ſeeing that both Defire, Grief 
and Anger are the Effects of Judgment. Others alledye 
the Vertues themſelves ro be Paſſions ; Fortitude being 
ſubject 'to Fear , Temperance to Voluptuouſneſs and 
Juſtice to Avarice. Now the Soul being both Specula- 
tive and Practical, contemplating as well Generals as 
Particulars, and ſeeming to comprehend the One by the 
affiltance of the Underſtanding and the other by the aid 
of Sence, Common Reaſon which encounters the Same 
in the Other, and the. Other in the Same, endeavours by 
certain Limitsand DiſtinQions to ſeperate One from Many, 
and the Divilible from the Indiviſible ; but cannot ac- 
compliſh her deſign, nor be purely in one or the other, 
in regard the Principles are {o odly interwoven and inter- 
mix'd, and confuſedly hudl'd together. 

For this reaſon did God conſtitute a Receptacle for 
the Same and th2 Other out of the [ndivilible and Divilible 
Subltance to the end there might be Order in variety, 
For this was to haye a Being, fince that without theſe, 
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the Same ' cannot be allow'd ro have either Variety or 
M->tion, or Procreation. Nor the O2her be ſaid to have 
either Order, or C:nfiſtence, or Generation. For ſhould 
we grant the Same to be diflerent from the Ocher, and 
the Orher to be the ſame with it ſelf, ſuch a Commixture 
would produce nothing Generative, but would want a 
Third, if I may fo call it, Matter, to receive and be 
diſpos'd of by Both, and this is that Matter which God 
firſt compos*'d, when he bounded the moveable Nature 
ot Bodies, by the ſteadfaſtneſs of the Uuderſtanding. 
Now then as voice, meerly voice, is only an inſignificant 
and brutiſh Noiſe; as Speech is only the Expreſſion of 
the Mind by fignificant Utterance ; as Harmony conliſts 
of Sounds and Intervals ; which being mix'd together 
produce Air ard Melody , thus the Paſfive Nature of 
the Soul was without Limits, and Unſtable, but after- 
wards became terminated by that common bound which 
circumſcribes the diviſible variety of Motion, which ha» 
ving compris'd the Sawe and the Other, by the Similt- 
tudes and Difimilitudes of Numbers cauſing Concord of 
Diſ:greemenr, becomes the Life of the World, ſober and 
prudent, Harmony it ſelf; and Reaſon by perſwaſion e- 
veruling Neceſfiry, which by ſeveral 'is call'd Faze or 
Deſtiny ; by Empedecies Friendſhip and Diſcord ; by Ha- 
raclitus, the Oppolite training of the: Congruity of the 
World, like the ftrings of a Bow or Harp whoſe ends 
draw ſeveral ways; by Parmenides Light and Darkneſs ; 
by Anaxagoras, Wildom and Folly ; by Zoroaſtres God: 
and the Dzvil, naming one Oromaſdes, the other Arima» 
rins. F'ho as for Euripides, he makes uſe of the Copula- 
tive erroacoully tor the Digundive, where he ſays, 


Jove, whether he may be 
Neceſſity that Natures Force oontrouls, 
Or the nteilinence of Human Soul:, 


For 
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For indeed the Powers which bear Dominion over 
the Univerſe are Nec:ffity and Wiſdom. This is that 
therefore which the Fabulous Epyprians intimate, teigning 
that when Orus was punill'd and diſmembr d ; he be- 
queath'd his Spirit and Blood to his Father, but his Fleſh 
and his Fat to his Mother ; there being no part of the 
Soul which remain'd pure and unmix'd, or ſeparate from 
the reſt. For that, according to the Opinion of Herac!s- 
tus, Harmony Latent is of greater value then that 
which is vitible, as being that wherein the Blending Det- 
ty conceal'd and ſunk all Varieties and Difſimilitudes. 
Nevertheleſs there appears in the jrrational part, a tur- 
bu.ent and boyltrous temerity ; in the rational part, an 
orderly and well marſhall'd prudence ; in the ſenſitive 
part, the conſtraint of Neceffity, but in the Underſtand- 
ing, entire and perfe&t Command of it felt. 'Tne limi 
ting and bounding Power ſympathizes with the whole 
and the individual by reaſon of the nearneſs of their Re- 
lation. Oa the other fide, the dividing Power hxes it 
ſelf upon particulars, by vertue of the diviſible Subſtance 3 
and the whole rejoyces at the mutation of the Same 1nto 
the Other, as occalion requires. In like manner, the va- 
rious inclinations of Men to Vertue and Vice, to plea- 
ſure and Toyl, as allo the Enthuſiaſms and Raptures of 
Lovers, the combats of Honuur with luſtful Delires 
plainly demonſtrate the mixture of the Divine and Im- 
paſſible, with the Moral and Corporeal Parr. Of which 
Plato himſelf calls the one Concupiſcence of pleaſures natural 
ro our ſelves; the other an Opinion introduc'd from with- 
out Aſpiring to the Cheifeſt Good. For paſſible Quait- 
ties of the Souls which are croſs'd and hurry'd to and tro 
by the aft-Ctions ariſe from her ſelf ; but ſhe partici- 
pates of Underſtanding, as being infus'd from withour, 
by the more worthy Principle, which is God. Nor 1s 
the Celeltial Nature privilegd from this. For ſome- 
times it 13 ſeen to encline the other way to the more pow- 


ertul Reyolution of the Same. Dd 4 Nay 
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Nay there ſhall come a time, as it has happen'd al- 
ready, when the World's moving Wiſdom ſhall grow 
dull and drowzy, drown'd in Oblivion of its own Du- 
ty, while that which is familiar, and agreeable to the 
body from the beginning draws and winds back the 
right hand Motion of the Univerſe, cauſing the Wheels 
to go {low and heavy ; Yer ſhall it not be able how- 
ever to daſh in pieces the whole Movement, for that the 
Better Part rowſing and recolleing her fel, and obſer- 
ving the Pattern and Exemplar of the all direQing Dei- 
ty, 'berakes her ſelf to ſpeedy imitation, and thereby re- 
rieves her Negligence, and reduces all things again into 
their former Order. 

Thus it is demonſtrable by many proofs, that the 
Soul was not the fole Work-man-ſhip of the Deity, but 
thar having in her ſelf a certain portion of innate Evil, 
it was by Him digeſted and beautih'd, white He con- 
hoes its Infinity to the Unire, to the end it might be a 
Subſtance within the Compaſs of certain Limits ; inter- 
mixing Order, Mutation and Variay by the force of 
the Same and the Orher ; and laſtly working into all 
theſe, as far as it was poſſible, a mutual Community 
and F riendſhip by the affiltance of Numbers and Har- 
mony. Concerning which things, although you have 
heard frequent Diſcourſes, and have likewiſe read 
ſeveral Arguments and Diſputes comemitred to Writing 
upon the fame Subje&ts, ir will not be amiſs for me alſo 
to give a ſhort accompt; afrer a brief Repetition of 
Plato's own words, God (faid he) in the firſt place 
withdrew one part from the whole ; which done, he took 
away the half of chat; from thence a Third part, Se/- 
| quialter 1n proportion to the Second, and Triple to the 
Firſt: Then a Fourth part, double to the Second ; 
rext a Fifth part, being the Triple of the Third ; then 
a Sixth, the Eight part of the Third ; and laſtly a Se- 
veath, being the Twenty Seventh part of the firtt, 
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This done, he filPd up the Duple and Triple Intervals, 
retrenching alſo from thence certain other particles, and 
placing them in the midſt of rhoſe Intervals ; fo that in 
every Interval there might be two Medieties, the one ex- 
ceeding and being exceeded by one and the ſame part 
of the Extreams ; the other equally exceeding and being 
equally exceeded by the fame number. Now in regard 
that from theſe Connexions in the hirit ſpaces there aroſe 
the Intervals of Seſquialters, Seſquiterces, and Ofaves, he 
fill'd up all the Seſquiterces belonging to the ORave Inter- 
val; leaving a part of every one, and the diltance of 
the Part fo taken from number to number having for 
their bounds or limits 256, and 34.3. Here the Queſti- 
on Will be firſt concerning the Quantity, next concern- 
ing the Order, and in the Third place conceming 
the force and vertye of the Numbers, As to the 
Quantity, we are to conlider which he takes in double 
Intervals. As to the Order, whether they are to be plac'd 
in one Row, according to the Direction of Theodorus, 
or as Cranter will have them, in the Form of a Amada, 
placing the Unite at the top, and the Duples and Triples 
apart by themſelves in rwo ſeveral Files. Laſtly, we are 
to examin of what uſe and vertue they are in the Stru- 
ture and Compoſition of the Soul, As to the firſt, we 
ſhall relinquiſh the Opinon of thoſe who affirm, thar 
ir is enough, in proportions, to conlider the nature of 
the Intervals, and the Medzerzes, which fill up their va« 
cancies: The Demonſtration being to be made out in 
whatſoever Numbers that have ſpaces ſufficient to receive 
the aforeſaid Porportions. For this being granted, ir 
makes the Demonſtration obſcure without the help of 
Schems, and drives us from another Theory, which car- 
ries with it a delight not unbecoming Philoſophy. 
Beginning therefore from the Unire, let us " 

place the Duples and Triples apart; and 2 3 
there will be on the one (ide, 2,4, 8g, Oa 4 ©9 
the other 3, 9, 27. Of which numbers in» *_.. 7 
| cluding 
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cluding the Unite, two and four make ſeven, beſides 
that the Number circumſcribing the whole Number is 
the Seventh. For not only here, but upon other occa- 
tions, the ſympathy of the Puaternary Number with the 
Septenary is apparent. For there is this peculiar to that 
Duaternary Number Thirty Six ſo much cclebrated by the 
Pythagoreans, for this is more particularly worthy Admiras 
tion, that ir is compos'd of the four firlt even numbers ; 
and the four firſt odd Numbers. 

The Fourth Connexion is made of Numbers put to- 
gether in Order : The firſt Connexion being of one and 
two ; the ſecond of Odd. For placing the Unite which 
is common to both before, he firſt rakes eight and then 
27, as it were pointing out with the finger where to 
place each particular ſort. | 


Fyen Number Odd Number 
I 7 
2 . 2 2 
4. 9 
4 8 np 9 
32 27 
36 36 


Theſe places are fo deprav'd in the Original, that the Sence 
3 bet. 

Bur it belongs to others to explain theſe things more 
accurately and diſtintly ; while we content our feives 
with only what remains, as peculiarly proper to the ſub- 
jet in hand. For it was not out of Vain-glory, to 
boaſt his skill in the Mathematical Sciences that Plato 
inſerted in a Treatiſe of Na:ural Philoſophy this diſcourſe 
of Harmoniacal and Arithmetical Medieties , but belie- 


ving them both apt and convenient to demonſtrate the 
ſtructure 
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ſtructure and compoſition of the Soul. For ſome there 
are who ſeek theſe proportions in the ſwift Motions of 
the Sphears of the Planets, Orbers rather in the Diſtan- 
ces, others in the Magnitude of the Stars , others more. 
accurate ' and nice in their Inquiry, ſeek for the fame 
proportions in the DDiameters of the Epicycles; as if the 
Supream Architect, for the ſake of Theſe, had adapted 
the Soul, divided into ſeven parts, to the Celeſtial Bodies, 
Many alſo there are, who hither transfer the Inventions 
of the Pythagoreans, tripling the diſtances of Bodies from 
the Middle. This is done by placing the Unite next the 
Fire ; Three, next the Earth which is Oppoſite ro our 
Earth ; Nine , next the Earth; 27, next the Moon. 
Next to Mercury 84. Upon Venus 14.3, and upon the 
Sun 729. Which is both a Tetragona! and Cubical Num- 
ber : From whence it is, that they alſo call the Sn a Te- 
tragon and a Cube ; and by this way of tripling they alſo 
reduce the other Srars to proportion. But theſe people 
may be thought to dote, and to wander very much from 
reaſon, it there be any uſe of Geometrical Demonſtrati- 
on, {ince by their miſtakes we find, that the moſt proba- 
ble proofs proceed from thence ; and that though they 
who moſt ſtrialy adhere to Probability, do not always 
make out their Poſitions fo exa&tly, yet they approach 
the neareſt to Truth, when they ſay that the Diameter 
of the Sun, compar'd with the Diameter of the Earth, 
b-ars the' proportion of 42 to 1. The Diameter of the 
Earth to that of the Moon carrys a Triple Proporti- 
on. And for that which appears to be the leaſt of the 
hix'd Stars, the Diameter of it is no leſs then the 
third part of the Diameter of the Earth, and the whole 
Globe of the Earth to the whole Globe of the Moor: 
is as ſeven to T'wenty One. "The Diameters of Venus 
and the Earth: bear a duple, the Globes or Sphears of 
Both an O#ave proportion. The diſtance of the Shadow 
of the Ecolipzic to the Diameter of the Moon holds a 
Triple proportion and the Deviation of the Moon from 
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the middle of the Signs either to the one or the other 
ſide, is a twelfth part. Her Poſitions as to the Sun ei- 
ther in Triangular or Duadrangular diſtances gives her the 
Form when (ſhe appears as in the firſt Quarter, and al- 
moſt at the Full ; but when ſhe comes to be quite 
Round, that is, when ſhe has run through half the Signs, 
ſhe then makes as it were a kind of Concord of a Dia- 
p4ſon. But in regard the Motions of the Sn are {loweſt 
when he arrives at the Solſtices, and {wifteſt when he 
eames to the Equinoxes, by which he takes from the Day 
or adds to the Night, the proportion holds thus. For 
the firſt thirty days after the Winter Solſtice, he adds to 
the Day a fixth part of. the length wherein the longeſt 
Night exceeded the ſhorteſt ; the next thirty days he 
adds a third part ; to all the reſt till the Equinex, by 
Sextuple and triple Diſtances to even the Irregulariry of 
time. 

Moreover the Chaldeans make the Spring to hold the 
Proportion of a Diareſſarm to Autumn; of a Diapente to 
the Winter, and of a Diapaſon to the Summer. Bur if 
Euripides rightly divide the Year, where he ſays, 


Six Months the Parching Heats of Summer raign ; 
And fix of hoary Winters cold complain : 

Two Months doth vernal Pride the Fields array, 
And two Months more to Autumn TI ribute pay, 


then the Seaſons ſhall be ſaid co change in Ofave propor- 
tion. 

Others there* are, who fancy the Earth to be in the 
Loweſt ſtring of the Harp according to the moſt anti- 
ent Scale cald Proſlambanomenos or Air, and fo proceed- 
ing place the Moon in B mi; Mercury and Venus in C fa ut 
and D ſol re; the Sun they likewiſe place in Elami, as in 
che midſt of the Dzapaſon a Fifth above the Earth, and 
a Fourth from the Sphear of the fixed Stars. But net- 


ther docs this pleaſant conceit of theirs come near the 
Truth, 


a 
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Truth, neither do they in any wile approach the accu- 
rateneſs of Proportion. 

However, they who will not allow theſe things to de- 
pend upon Plato's ſentiments, yet will they grant the 
ſame to partake of Mulical Proportions. So that there 
being five Tetrachords of Baſe and Tnor, of Mean 
Notes conjoyn'd from Alamire with B flat, and Notes 
disjoyn'd from B ſharp to Elimi tharp, and the Treble 
Tetrachord from Elimi to Alamire in G ol re ut Clift in theſe 
five Diſtances they place all the Planers; making the 
firſt Tetrachord from the Moon to the Sun, all obſerving 
the Solar Motion ; the next from the Sun to the Fiery 
Planet of Mars ; the third between this and Fupiter, the 
fourth from thence ro Satwn, and the fifth from Satwn 
to the Sphere of the Fix'd Stars : So that the Sounds and 
Notes which bound the five Teerachords bear the fame 
proportion with the Intervals of the Planets. This 
might be more probable among the Antient Mulitians, 
who as well we know conkin'd their Scale to ſeven ſtand- 
ing Notes equal in number to the Number of the Pla- 
nets. But the Moderns adding the Proz/lambanomenos or 
Are, Which is a full Tone in deſcent from B mi, have 
multiply'd the whole Scheme into the double Diapaſon, 
and thereby confounded the Natural Order of the Con- 
cords, while the Diapente happens to be before the Terra» 
chordon, with the Addition of the whole tone in the 
Baſe. Whereas Plato makes his Addition in the Upper 
part. For in his Politic Diſcourſes, he ſays, that every 
one of the Eight Spheres rouls about a Hren which is fix'd 
upon each of the Tuneful Globes, and that they all 
ſing one unvary'd Counterpoint, and unfigur'd, with- 
out diverſity of Modulation, taking every one their pe- 
culiar Concords, which together compleat a Melodious 
Conſort, 


They 
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They further add, that their Harmonious plain Song 
ſerves them to celebrate ſeveral Divine Myſteries no leſs 
delightfully uſeful, while Celeſtial Voices according wirh 
Heavenly Inſtruments, may ſeem to ſerve as a recreation 
to thoſe that are oblig'd continually to dance the Sacred 
Rounds of Nature, Nor was their necelity of a fuller 
Chorus, in regard that within the Confines of eight 
Notes, lay the firſt bounds and limits of all Duple and 
Triple Proportions z The Unite being added to the ſe- 
parations of the Even and Odd Numbers. 

And certainly from hence ic was, that the Antients 
rais*d their Invention of Nine Muſes ; of which Eight 
were employ'd in Celeſtial Aﬀairs z the Ninth was to 
take care of things Terreitrial, and to reduce and reform 
the inequality and confuſion of Error and jarring Va- 
riance. 

Now then conſider whether the Soul does not rowl 
and turn and manapge the Heavens, and the Celeſtial Bo- 
dyes by means of thoſe Harmonious Concords and equal 
Motions that are wrought and fermented within her 3 
being her ſelf moſt wiſe and moſt juſt ; and fuch ſhe be- 
came by Vertue of Harmorical Proportions. Whoſe 
Images are imprinted by the incorporeal into the diſcernt- 
ble and vifible Parts and Bodies of the World. Bur 
the Chief and moſt predominating Power is mix* d 
m the Soul, which renders her Obſequent and Obedi- 
ent to the moſt Supream and Divinelt Part, of all the 
reſt at the ſame time unanimouſly conſenting. For the 
Soveraign Artificer and Creator finding a ſtrange Difor- 
der and Erroneous Confuſion in the Motions of th: diſ- 
compos'd and unruly Soul, which was ftiil at variance 
with her ſelf, fome things he divided and ſeparated, 0- 
thers be brought together and reconcild to a mutual 
Sympathy , making uſe of Harmony and Numbers, 
By vertue of which the {lighteſt and meaneſt of inſen- 
fible Subſtances, even Sticks and Stones, the Roots of 

| | Plants, 
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Planrs, the Rinds of Trees, the Skins and Excreſcences 
of Beaſts, with the ſuperfluities of their ConcoCtion, 
according to their various Mixtures, Compoſitions and 
Temperatures, ſome become the charming ObjeQts of 
the ſight, others afford moſt plealing Perfumes and 
wholſom Medicaments for the ſuccour and releif of 
Mankind, while others are wrought and hallow-J4 to 
ſend forth thoſe pleaſing ſounds that raviſh even the 
Soul it ſelf with the Refleftions of her conceal'd Beau- 
ties and Concinnities, And for this reaſon it was that 
Zeno the Citizen encourag'd and perſwaded Youth to 
frequent the Theaters, there to obſerve the Variety of 
Melodious ſounds that proceeded from Horns or Cornets, 
Wooden Ho-boys, Flutes and Reeds, or any other Mu- 
cal Inſtruments, tro which the Contrivance of Art had 
rightly apply'd the Reaſon of Number and Proportion. 
Not that we will here maintain with the Pythagoreans 
that all things reſemble Number, for that requires a long 
diſcourſe to-prove ir. But where Mutual Society and 
Sympathy ariſes from Diſcord and Diffimilitude, that 
the Cauſe of this is Moderation and Order was a thing 
not concea!d from the leſs ſtudious Poets ; who there- 
fore to Perſons full of Humanity, ſweet of Diſpoſition 
and friendly gave the Epithite of evenly concinnated : On 
the otherſide, Menof rugged and malitious Diſpoſitions 
they call'd Un-evenly Temper'd, as if Enmity and DiCſ- 
cord were nothing but a ſort of Diſporportion. For 
this reaſon, He who writes Pindarw's Elogy gives him 
this Encomium. 


—— F were his Manners fram'd 

That Strangers ſtill his ſweet demeanor fam'd ; 
To all Domeſtic-born a Friend fo True, 

That they that knew him only Friendſhip knew. . 


The Poets plainly hence inferring Complacency of 
Humour and the Aptitude of a perſon to fit himſelf to 
| all 
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all tempers to be an Excellency aſpiring to Vertue it 
ſelf. Which Pindariis himſelf allo teſtifies ſpeaking of 


Alsimedaon. 


He fears not Orcus nor the Stygian Night : 
Fho as in Conſonance with Truth and Right. 


Nor muſt we believe that the Theologiſts, who were 
the moſt antient Philoſophers, order'd the Pictures and 
Statues of the Gods to be made with Muſical Inſtru- 
ments in their Hands, as it they thought the Gods no 
better then Pipers or Harpers, but to fignifie that no- 
thing ſo much denoted the ſtruture of the World to be 
the Maſter-piece of a God, as the Order and Sympa» 
thy of the Creation, 

Now then as it would be abſurd and ridiculous for 
any Man to ſearch for Seſquiterces, Seſquialters and Du» 
ples in the Neck or Belly or Sides of a Lute or Harp 
(though every one of theſe muſt alſo be allowed their 
Symmetry of length and thickne(s) the Harmony and Pro- 
portion of Concords being to be ſought for in the ſounds; 
ſo *tis moſt probable that the Bodies of the Stars, the di- 
ſtances of the Spheres, and the ſwittneſs of the Moti- 
ons and Revolutions, as Inſtrumental Organs have their 
ſundry Proportions as well one to another as to the whole 
Fabric, though the Meaſure of the quantiry be unknown 
to us. However we are to imagin that the Principle 
Effet and Efficacy of theſe Numbers and Proporti- 
ons, which the ſupream Archicc& made Uſe of, is thar 
ſame Agreeinent, Harmony and Conſent of the Soul 
with it ſelf, by means of which Numbers ſhe replenſh'd 
the Heavens themſelves, when ſhe came to actuate 
and. perform her Office there, with ſo many infinite 
Beauties z and governs the Earth by vertue of the ſeveral 
Seaſons, and other Alterations wiſely and artificially 
meaſur'd and varyed as to Mixture and Temperature, 
as well for the Generation as Preſervation of all Ter- 
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That a Philoſopher ought chiefly to Cons 
verſe with great M E N. 


Tranſlated from the Greek of Plutarch By 
Knightly Chetwood. 


This Epiſtolary Diſcourſe was trote againſt an ill bred fort of 
Philoſophers , who neither would take the charge of the 
Education of great Perſons themſelves, nor would ſuffer 0+ 
thers to do it, tho the Author ſeems here only to vindicate 
his Friend, it is in Truth an Apology for himſelf, who bred 
up an Emperor, and ſpent moſt part of his time (to good 
purpoſe) in the greateſt Court in the World: This and 
Several other of his moral Diſcourſes ſeems to be haſtily 
diftated, ſo that there xs no preat choice in hy Words, or 
meaſure in hy Periods, or ſtrit method in the whole: Horw- 
ever the Treaſure of ancient Learning and good Sence, which 
F to be four: in hmm, as it was frequently made uſe of by 
the miſe. F!:quen: Greek, Fathers; {5 # it ſufficient & re- 
commend hu works to al Lovers of Learning and good 


Manners. 
: into the Friendſhip and Familiarity of Soramms, 
that by the frequent opportunities of conver- 

ſing wich him, you may cultivate and improve a Soll, 
which gives fuch early promiſes of a plentiful Harwſt, 


is an undertaking which will not only oblige his Rela- 
tions 


JE Refolrion which you have taken to enter 
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tions and Friends, but redound very much to the advan- 
rage of the Public; and (notwithſtanding the Peeviſh 
Cenſures of ſome Morofe or Ignorant People) ic is ſo 
far from being and argument of an aſpiring and vain- 
lorious Temper, thit ir ſhows you to be a Lover of 
| TRY and go2d Manners, and a zealous Promoter of 
the common Intereſt of Mankind. 

They themſelves are rather to be accuſed of an ind;- 
ret, but more vehement fort of Ambition, who would 
not upon any Terms be found in the Company, or ſo 
much as be ſeen to give a civil ſalute ro a Perſon of qua- 
lity. For how unreafon2ble would it be co enforce a 
well difpoſed Young Gem!:man, and on? who needs the 
direftion of a wiſe Governor to ſich complaints as 
theſe, I could wiſh that in;3ead ot theſe advaniages of 
Fortune, this Title and this Eſtate to which 1 was 
born, that I kad been the San of ſme Scriviner or pi- 
titul Mechanic, that I mighe like them, have the Cons 
verfation of fuch a Man as Sorrates, enjoy his Com- 
pany, and hear his inſtructive Leti»ns of Morality. 

So far I am ſure was un excslient bh 
Philoſopher trom being of their humour, A of 
that when he was cenſured for expoſing —  * 
and proſtituting the Dignity of Philoſophy , by his 
freedom to all comers, he anſwered, That he to'd wiſh 
that Nature had given underſtanding t9 wild Beaſts, 1/2: they 
too mighe be capable of being his Hearers. Shall we then 
deny that priviledge ro Men of Intereſt and Power, 
which this good man would have communicared ("if it 
had been pothible) to the bruic B-afts ? But theſe Men 
have taken up a falſe notion of Philolophy, they make 
it much like the Art of S:aruary, whoſe bulinefs is to 
carve out a liveles Image, in the moſt exact figure and 
proportions, and then to raiſe it upon its pedeſtal, 
where it is to continu? for ever, the true Philoſophy ts 
of a quice different nature, it is a fpring and principle 
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of Motion where ever it comes; it makes men active 
and induſtrious, it ſets every heel and faculty of go- 
ing, it ſtores our Minds with axioms and rules, by which 
to make a ſound Judgment, it determins the Mill to the 
choice of what is honourable and juſt; and it wings all 
our faculties to the ſwifteſt Proſecution of it. Ir is ac- 
companied with an Elevation and Nobleneſs of mind, 
Joyned with a coolneſs and ſiveerneſs of Behaviour ? 
Back*'d with a becoming aſſurance and inflexible reſolution. 
And from this diffuſiveneſs of the Nature of good, is 
follows that the beſt and moſt accompliſhed Men are 1in- 
clined to converſe with perſons of the higheſt condition. 
Indeed a Phylitian it he have- any good nature and ſence 
of honour, would be more ready to cure an Eye which 
1s to ſee and to watch for a great many thouſands, than 
that of a private Perſon ; how much more then ought 
a Philoſopher ro form and faſhion, to reftihe and cure 
the Soul of ſuch an one, who is (it I may ſo expreſs it) 
to znform the Body Politic > Who is to think and underſtand 
for ſo many others, to be in a great meaſure the Rule 
of Reaſon, the Standard of Law and Model of Behaviour, 
by which all the reſt will ſquare and direct their Acti- 
ons? Suppoſe a Man to have a Talent at finding our 
Springs, and contriving of aquzduCcts (a piece of 
Skill for which Hercules and other of the Ancients 
are much celebrated in Hiſtory). ſurely he could 
not fo fatisfaftorily employ himſelf in ſinking a Well, 
or deriving Water to ſome private Seat, or contemp- 
tible Cotrage , as to ſupply Conduirs to ſome fair 
and populous City, to relieve an Army jult periſhing with 
thirſt, or to refreſh and adorn with Fountains and cool 
Streams, the beautiful Gardens of ſome Glorious Monarch. 
There is a paflage of Homer very pertinent to this pur- 
poſe, in which he calls Mrinos Aiv5 wycas ae Which 
as Plato interprets it, ſignifies the Diſciple and Compani: 
., of Fupiter, it were beneath his Dignity indeed to teach 
private men, ſuch as care only for a family, or indulge 
 -þ __ their 
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their uſeleſs Speculations ; but Kings are Scholars Worthy 
the Tuition of a God. Who when they are well advi- 
ſed, juſt, good and magnanimous, never fail to procure 
the peace and proſperity of all their Subjects, The Na- 
turaliſts rell us, that the Erynginm or Eringo hath ſuch a 
property with ir, that if one of the Flock do but raſte 
it, all the reſt will ſtand ſtock ſtill in the ſame place, 
till the Shepherd had taken it out of its mouth. #H/he- 
ther this be true or no it is manifeſt by experience, that the 
EMuvias of Power (the aCtions and ex- 
amples of great Men) have ſuch a peir- amppirer 71s 
cing and aſſimilating quality, that fire it dvydwavs. 
ſelt ſcarce excels them in Activity. The 
effects of Philoſophy indeed are different according to the 
difference of intlinations in Men, it indeed ir lights on 
ſuch a one who loves a dull and inaQtive ſort of lite, that 
makes himſelf the Center, and the little conveniences of 
life, the Circumference of all his thoughts, fuch a one 
does Contraft the Sphere of her ARtivity, ſo that having 
only made eaſe and comfortable the lite of a ſingie Per- 
fon, it fails and dies with him ; but when it finds a man 
of a ruling Genins, one fitted for Converſation, and able 
to grapple with the difficulties of public bulinefs, it it 
once poſſeſs him with principles of 
Honeſty, Honour and Religion, this man takes y239123am, 
a compendious method , by doing 
good to one to oblige a great part of mankind, 
Such was the «ft«C&t of Anaxagoras his Converfation with 
Pericles, Plato's with Dion, and of Pythagoras with the 
principal Stateſmen 'of all Tay. Plato himkelf took a 
Voyage when he had the concern of an expedition [y- 
ing upon him, to fee and hear Athenidorus, and Scipzo 
ſear for Panetins, when he was Commitho- ; 
As P»fido ni- 
ned by the Senate to take a Survey of ,, cLo.ryes. 
the manners of the Juſtice or Iuſtice, 
which was practiced in their Provinces; and what a 
; F, e J pretty 
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pretty ſort of return would it have been in Panetius to 
ſend word back it indeed you were in a pri- 
vate Capacity, Fohn a Nokes or Fack a Sles, that had a 
mind to get into ſora? ob{cure Coraer or Cell, to State 
Caſes and reſolve Syllogi/ms, T ſhould very 'gladiy have 
accepted your Invration but now becauſe you are the 
Son of Paulus /Emilius, twice Conſul and Grandſon of 
that Scipio, who was Sirnamed. from his Conqueſt of Haz- 
mbal and Afric, I cannot with honour hold 'any Conver- 
ſation with you. | 70H i 
The Objetion which they bring- from the two kinds 
: of Diſcourſe, one of which is mental, the 
"Epps nee other expreſs d in words or interpretative 
wor, & "Ee- of the farmer; rogether with the Poeti- 
ns axle cal Trappings which belong to the Di- 
f%;. _  -ſtinCtion are\ſo ftale and pedantical, that 
they are beft>anſwered by *Laughter or 
filence ; however thus mich fhall be ſaid, that the end 
of them both is to keep our minds in the firlt place in 
a good and even Compoſure, and next to-keep up a 
good Correſpondence with-others ; for he that hath ar- 
rained to Vertue by the Methods of Philoſophy hath 
his mind always in Tune and ood Temper z he is not 
ſtruck with thoſe Reproaches of Conſcience, which cauſe 
the acuteit- Senfe, of Pain, and) are the natural puniſh- 
ments of ' our Follies ; but he-enjoys (the great Prero- 
gative of a good Man) to be always cafe and. ia amity 
with hiaiſelt. bf 4 SHE wh ig ns ob SS 2 


No faQtious luſts, reaſons jult Powers controul, 
Wor kindie Civil Diſcord #2 his Sout, -: - 


His Paſſion does not ſtand in defiance to his reaſon, 
nor do his'Reafoaings croſs, and. thwart one the other, 
but he is always conſiſtent to himſelf ; the very Foys of 
wicked men are tmnulmay and confis'd, like thoſe who 


dwell 


—- -— 
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dwell in the Borders of ewo great Empires at variance, 
always inſecure, and in perpetual Alarms; whilſt a Good 
Man enjoys an uninterrupted Peace and Serexity of 
mind, which excels the other not only in duration, but 
in Sew of pleafure too. As for the other Sort of Rea- 
ſon, that which conſiſts in expreflion of it felf ro others, 
Pindar fays very well, that it was not mercenary in 
old time, nor indeed is ir fo now, bur by the baſeneſs 
and ambition of a few is made ufe of to ſerve their 
poor ſecular Intereſts; for it the Poets repreſent Venus 
her felf as much cftended with thoſe, who make a Trade 
and Trafhc of the Paſſion of Love ; how much more 
reaſonably may we Suppoſe that Urania and Clio and 
Caliope have av Indignation againſt thoſe who ſer Learn- 
ing and Philoſophy ro Sale? Certainly the gifts and 
endowments of the Muſes ought much rather to be pri- 
viledged from ſuch mean conſiderations, — if in- 
deed ſome have made Fame and Reputation one of the 
ends of their Studies, they uſed it only as an Inſtrument 
to get Friends, {ince we fnd by common obſervation that 
men only praiſe them whom they love, it they ſoughe 
it for its own praiſe, they were as much miſtaken as 
Lxion , when he embraced. a Cloud inſtead of Funo ; for. 
there is nothing ſo fleeting, fo changable and inconſtanr 
as popular applauſe, it is bur a pompus ſhadow, and hath 
no manner ot folidiry and duration in it; but a wiſe man 
if he delign ro engage in bulinels and marrers of State, 
will ſo tar aim art Fame and Popularity, as that he may 
be better:enabled-to benefit others ; for it is a difficulc and 
very unpleaſant 'Task to do good to thaſe who are 45 
affeFed to our _perions, Ir is the good opinion men have 
of us, which . dilpoſes Men to give credit to our ,Do- 
Erin's As light is.a- greater good to-thoſe who-ſee others 
by ir, then to thoſe who. only are ſeen: - So is Honour of 
a preater bencht to thoſe who know how ro. ule ir, than 
to theſe who are careleſs or inſenſ{ible of ir, But even 
E ce. 4 tuch 
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uch a one who withdraws himſelf from the noiſe of the 
World, who loves privacy and indulges his own thoughts 
will ſhow that reſpe& to the good word of the People, 
as Hippohtus did to Venus, though he abſtain from her 
Myſteries, he- will pay his Devotions at a Dance, bur 
he will not be fo Cynical and ſullen, as not to hear with 
gladneſs the commendations of vertuous Men like him- 
ſelf ; he will neither engage himſelf in a reſtleſs purſuix 
of Wealth, Intereſt or Honour, nor will be on the o- 
ther hand be ſo ruſtic and incenſible as ro refuſe them 
in a moderate degree ; when they fairly come in his 
way ; in like manner he will not Court and follow hand- 
fom and beautiful Youths, but will rather chooſe ſuch 
who are of a zteachable Diſpoſition, of a gentile behavi- 
our and Lovers of Learning: 'The Charms and Graces 
of Youth will not 'mike a Philoſopher ſhy of their 
Converſation, when 'the endowments af their minds 
are anſwerable to the Features of their Bodies ; the caſe 
is the ſame when greatneſs of place and 'fortune concur 
with a well diſpos'd mind in the fame Perſon, he will 
not therefore forbear loving and reſpe&ing them, nor be 
afraid' of the 'name of a Courtier, nor think it a Curſe 
that ſuch Attendance and Dependance ſhou!d be his Fate, 


Thoſe who chaſt Venus gifts prophanely fly, 
F#Yere born unlovely, unlamented 4. 


The application is eaſie to the matter in hand. 

A Philoſopher therefore, though ofa retir'd humour, 
will -be thus aft-Qed ; bur ſfuch-a one who generouſly 
deſigns his ſtudies for+ the public Advantage, will chear- 
fully embrace their advances of Friendſhip, will hear as 
well as be heard, 'lay aſide his Scholaſtical Terms and 
Diſtinions, nor confound his: novices with the barbarous 
ſound of beahpun, oe > 


— oo 


I plow 
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I plow the ſpacious Berecynthian fields , 


ſays one boaſtingly in the Poet; the ſame Man if he 
were as much a Lover of Mankind, as of Husbandry, 
would much rather beſtow his Pains on fuch a Farm, 
the Fruits of which would ſerve a great number, then 
to be always dreſſing the Oliye-yard of ſome Cynical Male- 
content, Which when all was done would ſcarce yeild oyl 
enough to dreſs a Sa/ad, or to ſupply his Lamp in the long 
Winter Evenings. Epicurus himfelt, who places happi- 
neſs in the profoundeſt quier, and Juggiſh inaQtivity, 
as the only ſecure harbour from the ſtorms of this trou- 


bleſom World, could not but confeſs 


* that it is both more noble and delightful to -* Almoſt the 
ao, than to receive a kindneſs ; for there with thoſe of 
is nothing which produces fo human and our c—_ It 
genuin a ſort of pleaſure, as that of do- —— 
ing good, he who firſt gave the Name <cive. So that a 
to the three Graces well underſtood this, rm 
for they all ſignifie * Dele&ation and Foy, without pra- 
This is fo evidently true, that we all 5g ſome of 
receive good turns bluſhing, and with Chriſtianity. 
ſome confuſion, but we are always gay ,, #$/** , Ew 
| phroſyne and 
and well pleaſed, when we are confer- Tha{s 


ring one. 

If thenit is fo pleaſant to do good to a few, how are 
their Hearts dilated with Joy, who are Benefaftors to 
whole Cities, Provinces and Kingdoms ? and ſuch Bene- 
faCtors are they who inflil good Principles into thoſe, 
upon whom ſo many Millions do depend : On the other 
hand, thoſe who debauch the minds of great Men, as 
Sycophants, falſe Informers and Flatterers worſe than both, 
maniteſtly do, are the Center of al! the Curſes of a Na- 
tion, as Men who do not only infuſe deadly poyſon in- 
fo the Ceſtern of a private Hoſe, but into the public 
| I. 0.  _ 
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Springs of which ſo many Thouſands are to Drink. The 
People therefore thought it ſufficient puniſhment for the 
hangers on of Callias, to have that biting Poet Eupolis 
expoſe them in his Comedies : But as for the Favornes 
of - thoſe execrable Tyrants, Apoltodorus , Phalaris and 
Dyony/is, they rack'd them, rhey fleed them alive, they 
roaſted them in ſlow Fires, they looked on them as the 
very Peſts of Socrety and Diſgracts of Human Nature ; 
for to debauch a ſimple Perſon is indeed an ill thing, but 
& corrupt a Prince ts an infinite Miſchief : In like manner, 
he who inſtrufts an ordinary Man, makes him to paſs 
his life decently and with comfort, but he who inſtructs 
a Prince, by correQing his errors and clearing his un- 
derſtandiog, i is a Philoſopher for the public , by reCtify- 
| ingthe very mould and model by which whole Nations 
are form'd and. regulated. Ir is the cuſtom of all Nati- 
ons to pay a peculiar honour and deference to their Prieſts, 
and the reaſon of it is, becauſe they do not only pray 
for good things for themſelves, their own- Families and 
Friends, but for whole Communities, for the whole ſtate 
of 'Mankind, yet we are not fo fond as to think- that 
the Prieſts make the Gods givers of good things, or in» 
ſpire a Vein of Beneficence into them, but only make 
their ſupplications to a being, which of its ſelf is in- 
clinable ro anfwer their requeſts ; but in this a good 
Tutor hath the priviledge above the Prieſts, he efte&tu- 
ally renders a Prince more diſpoſed to aftions of Juſtice, 
of Moderation and Merey ; and: therefore hath a great- 
er ſatisfaftion of mind, when he refle&ts upon it. 
For'my own part, I cannot but think, that-an ordina- 
ry Mechanic, for inftance, a Maker of Muſical 'Inſtru- 
ments: would be much more attentive and pleaſed at his 
' work, 'if his Haro: were to be rouched by the 'farmous 
Amphion, and in his hand to ſerve for the Bujlder of 
Thebes, or if that Thaletus the Candedate had- beſpoke if, 


who | way 10 great a. Mafter, that by the force - of his 
Muſic 
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Muſic he pacified a popular tumult amonſt the Lacede- 
monians. A good natured Shipwright would ply his 
work more heartily, if he were to make the Steerage for 
the Admiral Galley of Themiftocles, when he fought for 
the liberty of Greece, or of Pompey, when he went on 
his expedition againſt the Pirates, what exſtacy of de-. 
light then. muſt a Philoſopher be in, when he refleQs, 
that his Scholar is a Man of Authority, a Prince or great 
Potentate, that he is employ'd in ſo public a work, gi- 
ing Laws'to him who is to give Laws to a whole Nas» 
tion, who is to puniſh Vice, and to reward the Ver- 
tuous with Riches ard Honour ? The Builder of the 
Argo certainly would have been mightily pleaſed, if he 
had known what Noble Marriners were to row in his Ship, 
and that at laſt ſhe ſhould be Tranſlated into Heaven ; and 
2 Smith would not be halt ſo much plzaſed to make 
the Iron-work for a Coach, as ro beat out the Plates on 
which Solons Laws were to be engrav'd. In like manner 
the Diſcourſes and Rules of Philoſophy being once deeply 
ſtamp'd and imprinted on tne miads of great Perſonages, 
will ſtick fo cloſe, that the Prince ſhall ſeem no ather 
then Fuſtice Incarnate and Animated Law : This was the 
Defign of Plato's Voyage into Sicily, he hoped that the 
LeCtures' of his Philoſophy would ſerve for Laws to 
Dionyſius, and bring his aftairs again inito a good poſtute: 
But che Soul of that unfortunate Prince was like Paper 
Scribled all over with the Charafers of Vice, its pierein 
and corroding quality had ftained quite through, and funk 
into, the very ſubſtance of his Soul : In ſuch Caſes it is 
the beſt courſe to give- chem over betimes ; for it is a 
great Truth, that Vice hath its certain Period, after which 
it becomes deſperate and incurable 
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A Diſcourſe Concerning Socrates his 
DAMON. 


Done into Engliſh by Mr. Ceech. 


of a Painter comprized in a fimili- 

k. tude upen thoſe that came to view 

his Pictures; for he ſaid, The ignorant and nnstsIful were 
like thoſe that ſaluted a whole Company together ; but the Curs- 
ous and Knowing like thoſe that Complemented each ſingle per- 
fon ;, for the former take no exat, but only one general vIetw 
of the performance ; but thoſe that with judgment examin 
part by part take notice of every ſtroak, that 14 either well or 
 ull done in the whole Pifture : The ſame may be apply'd 
to real Actions ; The duller and lazy fort are abun- 
dantly fatisfied with a ſhort account, and upfhot of any 
buſineſs : But he that is of a generous and noble tem- 
per, that is fitted to be a ſpe&tator of Vertue, as of a 
curious piece of Art, is more delighted with the parti- 
culars : For upon a general view, much of Fortune is 
diſcovered ; but when the particulars *are Examined, 
then appear the Art and Contrivance ; the boldneſs m 
conquering intervening Accidents, and the reaſon that 
was mixt with, and tempered the heat and fury of, the 
undertakers : Suppoſe us to be of this fort, and give us 
an account of the whole delign, how from that very 
£ © beginning 


Archidamus. I Heard lately, Cephiſias, 2 neat ſaying 
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beginning *rwas carry'd on; what company you kept, 
and what particular Diſcourſe you had thar day: A 
thing ſo much deſired, that I proteſt I would willingly 
g9 to Thebes to be inform'd, did not the Athenians al- 
ready ſuſpe&t me to lean roo much to the Beotian In- 
rereſt. 

Cephiſiasg. Indeed Archidamus , your kind eagerneſs 
after this ſtory is ſo obliging, that, ſetting alide all other 
buſineſs, I ſhould have come on purpoſe to give you a 
relation : But ſince I am now come upon an Embally, 
and have nothing to do till I receive an Anſwer to 
my Memorial, to be uncivil, and not fatisfy the re- 
queſt of an obliging Friend, would revive the old re- 
proach that hath been caſt upon the B.eoziaxs for moroſe 
ſullenneſs and hating good Diſcourſe, a reproach which 
began to die in Socrates his time : Burt as for the reſt of 
the Company, pray Sir, are they at leiſure to hear ſuch 
a ſtory, for I muſt be very long , ſince you injoyn 
me to add the particular Dilcourſes that paſt between 
Us. 

A. You dot know the Men, Cephiſias, tho they are 
worthy your acquaintance ; men of good Families, and 


[no Enemies to you : This is Lyfitheides Thrafibulus's Ne- 


phew ; this Timotheus the Son of Conon ; theſe Archin's 
Sons ; and all the reſt my very good acquaintance, fo 
that you need not doubt a favourable, and obliging 
Audience. 

C. Very well; but where ſhall I begin the ſtory, 
how much of theſe Afﬀairs are you acquain tewith 
already ? 

A. We know, Cephifiar, how matters ſtood at Thebes 
before the Exiles returned , viz. How Archias, Leon- 
zidas, and their Aſſociates, having perſwaded Phabidas 
the Sparran 1n the time of Peace to ſurprize that Caſtle, 
baniſhed ſome of the Citizens, others they aw'd , took 
the Power into their own Hands , and Tyranniz'd 

| | againſt 
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againſt all Equity and Law- : We underſtanding Melons 
and Pelopida's Deſigns , having (as you know) enter- 
tain'd, and ever fince they were baniſhed, converſt with 
them : we know likewiſe that the Spartans fined Phebi- 
das for taking the Cadmea, and in their expedition to 
Ohnthus caſhicr'd him ; bur ſent a ſtronger Gariſon and 
Lyſmoridas and two more to command the Caſtle : And 
farther, that I/nenias preſently after his Tryal was baſe- 
ly murder'd: for Gordidas wrote conſtantly to the Ex- 
les, and ſent them all the News; fo that you have 
nothing to do but only to inform us in the particulars of 

your Friends return, and the ſeizing of the Tyrants. 
C. In thoſe days, Archidamus, all that were concern- 
ed in the Degſin, as often as our buſineſs required , uſed 
to meet at Simmias's Houſe, who then lay lame ofa blow 
upon his Shin : This we covered with a pretence of meet- 
ing for Improvement, and Philoſophical Diſcourſe, and, 
to take off all ſuſpicion, many times invited 4rchias and 
Leontidas, who were not altogether averſe to ſuch Con- 
verſation : Beſides , Simmias having been a long time 
abroad, and converſed with different Nations, was late- 
ly returned to Thebes, full of all forts of Stories and 
ſtrange Relations : To him Archias, when free from 
Buſineſs, would reſort with the youth of Thebes; and it 
and hear with a great deal of delight ; being better 
pleaſed to ſee us mind Philoſophy and Learning than 
their illegal Actions: Now the fame day, in which a- 
bout night it was agreed that the Exiles ſhou'd come 
privately to Town, a Meſſenger whom none of us all 
but Charon knew, came from them by Pherenicys's Order, 
and told us, That twelve the youngeſt of the Exiles were 
mew hunting on the Mountain Cycharon, and deſigned td 
come at might ; and that he was ſent to deliver this, 
and know in whoſe Houſe they ſhould be received ; that 
& ſoon as they entred they might go diredtly thither ? 
This ſtartling us, Charon put an end to ail our doubts 
by offering to receive them in his Houſe: m_ 
nf 
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this Anſwer the Meſſenger returned ; but Thercritus the 
Sooth-ſayer graſping me by the Hand, and looking on 
Charon that went juſt before us, ſaid, That Charon, Ce- 
phiſias, #s no Philoſopher , nor ſo general, nor ſo acute & 
Scholar as thy Brother Epaminondas, and yet you ſee that 
nature leading him, under the direfticn of the Law, to noble 
Attions , he willingly ventures on the greateſt danger for the 
benefit of his Country +, but Epaminonfas, who knows more 
of Vertue than any of the Bxotians, xs dull and nnatiive; 
and tho opportunity preſents, tho there cannot be a fairer occa+ 
fion, and tho he is fitted to embrace it, yet he refuſeth to joyn, 
and will not make one in this generous attempt.And I reply'd, 
Courazeous T heocritis, we do, what upon mature deliberation 
&e have approved ; but Epaminondas being of a contrary 
opinion, and thinking it better not to take thy courſe, ratie* 
nally complies with his Fudament, whulſt he refuſeth to meddle 
in thoſe matters w.ic> his Reaſon upon our deſire cannot 
approve ; and to which hy Nature % averſe.e Nor can I 
think it prudent to force a Phyſician to uſe the Cupping- 
glaſs and Lance, that promiſeth ro cure the diſeaſe 
without them. hart (faid Theocritus,) doth not he ap» 
prove of our method ? No, I reply d, he would have no 
Citzzen put to death without a Trial at Law; but if we 
would endeavour to free our Country without Slaughter and 
Bloodſhed, none would more readily comply ; but ſince we ſlight 
hy Reaſons, and follow our own Courſe, he deſires to be excn+ 
ſed, to be guiltleſs of the Blo1d and Slaughter of his Citizent, 
and to be pennitte{ to watch an opportunity when he might 
deliver his Country according to equity and right : For this 
aRtion may go too far ;, Pherenicus, 'tis true, and Pelopidas 
may aſſault the bad Men, and the Oppreſſours of the People , 
bue Eumolpidas and Samiades, Men of extraordinary heat 
and wrolence, prevailing in the night, will hard'y ſheath their 
Swords till they have filled the whole City with Slaughter, and 
cut in pieces many of the chief men, This Diſcourſe of* 
mine to Thexcritus, Anaxidorus overhearing (tor he _ 
| Ju 
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juſt by) bad us be cautious, for 4rchias with Lyſanoridas 
the Spartan were coming from the Caſtle dire&tly towards 
us: Upon this advice we left off; and Archias calling 
Theocrituz alide, together with Lyſanoridas, privately dil- 
cours'd him a long while, ſo that we were very much 
afraid; leſt they had ſome ſuſpition or notice of our 
Deſign; and examined Theocritus about it : In the mean 
time, Phylidas, (Archidamus, you know him) who was 
then Secertary to Archias the General, who knew of the 
Exiles coming, and was one of the Afociates, taking me 
by the Hand, as he uſed to do, before the Company 
found fault with the late exerciſes, and wreſtling he had 
ſen ; but afterwards leading me aſide, heſenquired af- 
ter the Exiles, and askt whether they were reſolved to 
be punRual at the day. And upon my affuring that 
they were, then he reply'd, I have very luckily provi- 
ded a Feaſt to day to treat Archidas, make him drunk, 
and then deliver him an eafy prey to the Invaders : Ex- 
cellently contriv'd Phylidas, ſaid I, and prethee endea- 
vour to draw all, or moſt of our Enemies together : 
Thar, faid he, is very hard, nay, rather impoſſible : For 
Archias being in hopes of the Company of ſome Noble- 
woman there will not yield that Leontidas ſhould be pre- 
ſent, fo that *twill be neceſlary to divide the Aſſociates 
into two Companies, that we might ſurprize bath 
the Houſes : For Archias and Leontidas being taken 
off, I ſuppoſe the others will preſcatly flie, or ſtaying 
make no ſtir, being very well fatisfy'd if they can be per- 
mitted to be fafe and quiet : So, faid I, we will order 
it; but about what, I wonder, are they diſcourſing 
with Theocritus? And Phillidas reply*d, I cannot certain- 
ly tell, but I have heard that fome Omens and Oracles 
portend great Diſaſters, and Calamities to Sparta ; and 
perhaps they Conſult him about thoſe matters : The- 
ecritus had juſt left them, when Phidolaus the Haliartian 
meeting us, ſaid, Simmias would have you ſtay hw 4 
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little while, for he is interceding with Peoneides for Am-" 
phitheus, and begs that: inſtead-of dying, according to the 
ſentence, he might be” bannſh'd : Well, faid:Theocritus, 
this happens very opportunely, for 1 had © mind to ask 
what was-ſeen, and what found in A/cmena's Tomb late- 
ly open'd' amongſt you, for perhaps, Sir, you was pre-' 
ſent when Aveſilaus ſent to ferch the Relics to! ' Sparta : 
And Phidolaus reply'd, Indeed 1 was not preſent at the 
opening of the Grave,for [ was nor delegated, being ex- 
treamly concern'd, and very angry with my fellow Cirti- 
zens for permitting it ro be done ; there was found ſome 
relics of a Body, a ſmall brazen Braceler, and two ear- 
then Pipkins full of earrh , which now by lengih'of time 
was grown very hard and petrify*d ; upon the Monu- 
ment there was a Brazen Plate full of ſtrarige, becauſe 
very ancient, Letters ; for though, when the Plate was 
waſhr, all the ſtrokes were very ealily perceived ; yet no 
body could make any thing of them; for they were a 
particular,, barbarous and very like the Agyptian Cha- 
rater: And therefore Ageſilaus (as the Story goes) lent a 
Tranſcript-of them to the King of Agypr, defiring him 
to ſhew rhem to rhe Prieſts,and it they underſtood them, 
to ſend him the meaning and interpretation : Bur perhaps 
in this matter Simmzas can inform us, for at that time he 
ſtudied their Philoſophy, and frequently convers'd with 
the Prielts upon that account : The Haliartis believe the 
great ſcarcity, and overflawing of the Pool that fol- 
low'd, were not cfteCts of chance, but a particular Judg- 
ment upon them for permitting the Grave to be opened: 
And Theocritus after a little paule, faid, nay, there ſeem 
fome Judgmen's to hang over the Lacedemonians them- 
ſelves, as thoſe Omens, about which Lyſanoridas juſt now 
diſcours's me, portend”:: And now he is gone to Ha/rar:us 
ro fill up the Grave again, and as the Oracle directs, to 
make ſome oblations to. Alemena and Aleus, but who this 


Alens ts, he cannot tell :»And-as"foon- as he returns, he 
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muſt endeayour to. had the Sepuylcher of Nirce; which 
nat one of the Fhebays themſalyey, belides the Cyprains of 
the Harſe know ; far he that goes aut of his Office, leads 
his Succeſſor ta the place alone, and inthe dark, there they 
offer ſome Bacrifices, hut wichour ire, and leaving 20 
mark bebind them, ſeparate frqam ane another, and come 
home again in the dark: So that I belieye, Philodays, *twill 
be no eaſie 'matter for him to diſcoyer it : For moſt of 
thoſe that have been duly elefted ro that Office, are now 
in Exile, nay, all belides Gorgides and Plato, and they 
will never ask thoſe, for they are afraid of them: And gur 
preſent Officers are inveſted-in the Caſtle with the Spear 
only, and the. Seal ; byt:know nothing of the Tomb, 
and cannot direc him : Whihſt Theocrieus was ſpeaking, 
Leontidas and his Friends went out, and we going in, fa- 
lured Sipynias {uting upon bis Couch ; and very much 
troubled, becauſe his Petitjan wasdeny'd: He looking up 
upon us, cry'd out, Good God-!, The ſavage babarity of 
theſe Men ! And was it nat an excellent remark of Thgles, 
who when hjs Friends aski him, upon his return from 
his lopg Travels, What firapge news he brought home, te- 
ply'd, T have ſeen 4 Travt an old Man : For even be. that 
hath received no particular injury, yet diſiiking their ft ff Pride 
and haig hty Carriage, hecames an Eneny. to all lamleſi; and un- 
accountable Powers, But Heaven: perhaps will takg theſe things 
into conſideration : - Rut, Cephilias, da you know that ſtranger 
| that came-lately hither, and-jpho he 35.2 And, I reply'd, F do 
not know wham. you mean ; Hihy, laid he, Leontidas tald me 
that there was. a: man. as night ſeen to, riſe out of Liyſ1as his 
Tomb, with 4 great.many, Carriages, and a long tram. off At- 
tendants , and that. he had lodg'd there all night upon Beds 
made of leaves and boughs ; for the ngxt morning ſuch were diſ- 
covered there, with ſome. relics, of burnt Sacrifices, , and. ſame 
milk, oblations ; arid that in. the morning he inquir'd of every 
one he met, where: Polymny*s Sons: liv'd ? I wonder, (aid I, 
wha "tis, for by your deſcription I gueſs him. to be. no mean = 
Fa: | | Well, 
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Well; ſaid- Phidolaus, when he comes, we will emertair 
him, bur gt the preſent, Simmias, i you know any thing 
more of thoſe Letters about which we were talking; pray 
let's have it 3. for *is ſaid that the &2ypriam Prieſts rook 
into-con{ideration the writing -of a certain 'Table which 
Agefilaus had from us, when he opened Alcmena's Tomb: 
As for the Table, reply'd Sitmnias, | know nothing of it 3 
but Agetordas the Spartan came to Memphis with Letters 
from Ageſilaus to Conouphis the Prief, whiP{t.-I,. Plato.and 
Ellopio the Preparethiats Rudy'd together at his Houſe ; He 
came by order of the King, who enjoyn'd, Conouphirs 
that it he underſtood the. writingy to fend hin the in- 
terpretdtion with all ſpeed : And he in three days ſtudy 
having colleRed all the differerit ſorts of Charaters that 
coiild be found in the old Books, wrote back to the King, 
and likewiſe told us, That the writing injon'd the Greeks 
to inſtitute Games in bonaur-of 4he Muſes : That the Chara- 
Qers were ſuch as were' us d in the time of Proteus, and 
that Hercules che Son of | Aniphityo then katn'd them : 
And that the God by this adminifhed the Greeks #6 live peace- 
ably, and 4 quiet, contend im Philoſophy to the honour of the 
Muſes, and laying aſide ther Arms, determin what is right 
and juft by reafon and diſcainſe + We then thought that Co- 
ouphis ſpoke right, and: that opinion was confirm'd,whers 
35 we were failing from gypt, about Caria, lonje-Delians 
met us,, who defir*d. Plato, being well skill'd m Geome- - 
try, to folve. an odd Oracle lately delivered by Apollo 2 + 
The. Oracle was this : Them the . Delians, ard afl the other 
Gretks fhould enjoy ſame reſpite from- their preſent: Evils, when 
they bad dowbled the Altay ar Delos: They” mr eomprehen- 
ding the meaning of the words; after. many :#iciculous' 
endeavours {(for each of - the. ſides betng doubled; they 
ſtill fram'd'a body, infteadcof rwicey exght-armes 25 big}: 
made application to Plato\ta clear the ditheulty-: ble .eall- 
ing tgmind whar the &2z3poun bad rold him, faid,. Thar? 
the Gad- ws: MLT} Upon tht: @rzeks who depy'&Leargr; NED 
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ing ; that he ſeverely refleed'on their ignorance,and ad- 
moniſh'd them ro'apply themſelves tc the deepeſt parts of 
Geometry ; for this was not to be dofie by a'dull ſhort- 
ſighted intelle& , but one'exadtly skill'd in the nature 
and properties of Lines ; it required skill to find” the pro« 
portion of the two middle lines, by which alone a body 
of a Cubic figure can be doubled , all irs dimenſions. be- 
ing equally increas'd ; that Eudoxus the Cnidian, or Elico 
the Cyzicenian' might do this for them, bur-that was not 
the thing deſir'd' by the God ; for by this Oracle he en- 
opn'4-al the Greeks to leave oft War and- Contention, 
and apply themſelves toi ſtudy,” and by ' Learning and 
Arts' moderatirig the paſſions,” live peaceably. with one 
another, and /proht the Community : 'Whil'ſt Simmias 
was ſpeaking, my Father” Polymnis came in, and- fitting 
down by him; ſaid, Epaminondas defires you and the reſt 
of the Company, unleſs ſome urgent buſineſs - requires 
your atrendance, to ſtay for: him: here a little while, de- 
{Hgning to bring you: acquainted :with this ſtranger, who 
is a very worthy man, and:the' defign upon which he 
comes,is very gemeil and honourable : He-is a Pythagorean 
of the Ytalian Set, and comes hither to make ſome of- 
ferings'to old Lyſis ar his' Tomb, according to divers 
Dreams, -and very notable appearances that he hath ſeen - 
He hath brought-a good ſum-of Money with him, and 
thinks himfelf bound to fatishe. Epaminondas .for keeping 
Lyfis in hits old Age; and is very-eager, though we are 
neither willing,. nor defire-hins;,.to: relieve his Poverty : 
And Simmias:glad at thisnews,\reply'd, You tell me, Sir, 
of "a wotftlerftt' Man, and- worthy Profeſſor of 'Philo-: 
ſophy ; but why:doth he not:come directly to us ?I think, 
ſajd'my Father, he-lay all. night at Lyſis his 'T'omb, and 
therefore Epeminondas hath now led him to 1/menias to 
waſh, and:when thar's done, 'they- will be here : For be- 


-- - fore he:came to'our Houſe, - he Jodg'd at the Tomb, in- 


” -=tendingts take up the-relics'of ' the Body, and tranſport 
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them nto/I-4y- if fore Genius ar night had not advisd 
him to forbear : As ſoon as my Father had ended this Dif 
courſe, Galaxitorus cry'd out, Good Gods, -how hard a 
matter 1s it to-find a Man'pure from Vanity.and Superſti- 
tion ? For ſore are berray'd into thoſe fooleries by their 
ignorance and weakneſs,others that they may be thought 
extraordinary men, and favourites of Heaven, refer-all 
their aCtions-to- ſome. ' Divine= admonition , pretending 
Dreams, Viſo1s and the-ilike: ſarprizing. :fogleries for 
every thing'they :do : *Fhis method indeed: is-.adyan- 
tageous to thols that intend. 0::fettle.a Commonwealth, 
- or-are forc'd'toikeep themſelves up againſt a..rude:'and 
ungovernable .nwlticude, for: by: chis bridle of-Superltiti- 
on [they . raight cmanage. and reform the : valgar, bur 
theſe pretences! ſeem, not only : unbecoming Philoſophy, 
bur quite:oppoſtte to all thoſe fine promiſes it makes ; for 
that havingt-promis'd to. teach us by, realon-what..ts good 
and prohrable; falling back again to the Gods as: the prin- 
ciples of all-our Ations, ſeems/ro-deſpile reaſan, and dit- 
grace that. demonſtration- which: is. its peculiar glory 5 
and. relies . 'on;; Dreams and - Viſions : In- whith: the 
worlt of men are often-times as happy as the beſt: And 
therefore your Socrates, Simmias, in my opinion! follow'd 
the. moſt Philoſophical and ratianal method of -inſkruQi- 
ons,. chooſing that plain and eaſie; way as the molt-gen- 
reil:and friendly unto truth, -and ſcattering all thoſe vain 
preftences which. are as it were the. ſmoak of Philoſophy, 
to the Sophiſters. of the Age; - And Theocritus taking - him 
up, ſaid, What Galaxidorus, and hath Melitus perſuaded 
you that- Socrates contemn'd -all; Divine things , for that 
was. part of his accuſation: Divine things by no means, 
reply'd Galaxidorus ; but he having receiv?d from. Pytba- 
goras and Empedoeles, Philoſophy full. of Dreams, Fables 
and- Superſtitions, and perfe& raving ; endeavour'd to 
bring Wiſdom' and Things together, and make- Trath 
canliſt with ſober ſenſe : Be it ſo,rejoyned Theocritus, but 
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what ſhall we. think: of. Soorgges. his Demon a (Was it & 
meer juggle's For, in my mind, as Hrazy makes Aixerug 
ro fland by U//ſes in alt dangers ; ſa: the Damon jayned 
te Socrates even from his Cradle ſarze Vitton-to:guide hina 
in all the z6tians of hls :lifs 5 which going. before him, 
ſhed: a liphi ypon hidden and: obſcure. matters, and ſuch 
as..could nor: be diſcoyered-by unafhfted: human un- 
derftanding ; ,of- ſuch-things the Demon: aften diſcaurs'd. 
with : bini,prefiding: over; and by 'Divinednftint dices 
Gting kiscintentions.. . More' and greater;-things perbaps- 
you may' learn from Soxniz,; and other Companions 1gf 
Scrates,. but once when I was-preſent; as I:werid ro. Eucby. » | 
plroxi's the Sooth-ſayer, ir happened Simmias (for you re- 
member-it) that Sacrates walker up: '20 5 Andwcrdes his" 
Houſe, all the way-asking queſtions, and: peoſely per ' 
plexing Exbypbron.: Whew flanding Mill upon a ſudden; 
and: pesſwading us iq do the likes he: mugd' a pretty! 
while, and then turning abour , watke chrough Truck 
»ahers Sreoes, calling. Des his Friends that walkt before- 
him, afhnming that: is: was-his Demons will and admoni-: 
tion :- Many turn'd back, amongft whom :F holding Eu- 
thyphro was. one ; but; He” of the" Youths: keeping on- 
the: ſrraight'x way,on- purpoſe 26: Iwere\ro.confute Soorates 
his Damon, took akng: with- them Charsths the Piper, 
whe: came its my Compatiy to: Athens to. ſee,.Cebes, Now 
as. they- 'were walking: chrough- Graverxrow, near the- 
Clbaly a Herd: of: divty Swine med thera, and beings 
roo mary» for the- Street, ang: running againlt one ano-' 
theroverthrew: ſome thap could nov-por: ous of- the way, 
and divted 'orhiers ; and Charillan cutie: home: with bis 
Legy'and'Cloarhs very:divey ; * {6 that-now- and rhep- ics 
moreyaſery they- would thinlt on Soorapes: his Demon, won-' 
that it never forfook' the man, and: thar Heaveny 
wok ſueh- particular: care of hin,” Then Gelaxiderus'+ 
and db yow- think, Theveritiys, thav Socrates Nis Demon; had- 
(ome-peopliay and'extraordinary power? and that ib was 
nor 
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nov ſome part of the common neceffiry that by Experi- 
ence confirmed this man, and made him in all obſcure 
and ir evident mattersadd ſome weighreo the reaſon thar 
was on-one fide ? For'as one graif dotty nor incline the 
Ballance by it felf, yer added ro on? of rwo weights rhat 
are bf equa} poife; niaſtes'the whole intline to that part z 
thus'an Omen; or the like fign, tho of ic ſelf roo lighe 
to: draw a'grave 4nd (erred reſolution to any Action, yet 
two equat reaſons drawing on either fide, when that is 
added ro one; the dbubr rogether with' the'equality is ta- 
ken oft, ſo'thar a' mbrion” and: inclination to the {:de is 
preſently' produced :* Thew my Father” continuing the 
Diſtourſe,. ſaid, You; your ſelf Gal#xidoyus, have heard 
a Megarimi, - who'had\ it' from'Terpſion; ſay, Fhat Socrates's 
Demon was nothing” elſs bur the ſneezifp' either of Rim- 
ſIt,- or' others ; for' if-atother ſheez'd' either befote,' be-" 
hind-him; or on his Righr-hand, then he purſued his de-" 
ſign; and: went ori toAttion;. bur if on the Lefr-hahd, 
he defaſbed': One'ſort of Srieezing confirmed: him” whilſt. 
deliberating, andnot fully reſvlved ;- another ſtopr him\ 
when already upon aftion; but indeedfit ſeertiw' ſtrange, 
that if Sneezing was his only' Sign; thar he '{hbuld nor 
arquainr his Familiars wit ir,” but' prettehd) that it was 2' 
Diemon 'that incouraped-+or* forbad hin; © for” that this: 
ſhould proceed: front Vatity'or Conceir, is not agreeable 
to the-veratiry and ſimplicity of the Man; for iri'thoſt* 
we knew hin to'be truly*great, and! far above the ge- | 
neralitye of Matkind!: Nor is it likely ſo grave and wiſe 
a-mar; ſhould be: diſtutbed-at a caſual Sothtd/or Sneczihg,' 
and uport that! actourhrileave off what he was'abdur, and' 
give over his premeditated Reſolutions. Beſides all, So- 
crates's* refoluriorpſcemitobeahogether? vigtoraubiarid Rea- 
dy ; as begun upon right Principles and mature Judg- 
men: Thus he volunfarity"lived poor alt his life, though 
hes had frietids' thi: welt” have” been' very glad-and_ +. 
very willing-to relieveitt; be fl kept' doſe ro Phi- * 
St” - lofopby 
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loſophy notwithſtanding all-the diſcouragements he: met 
with ; and at laſt when his;Friends::endeavoured; 'and 
very ingenioufly, contriv'd his eſcape,: he would'nor-yield 
to their intreaties; but met death:wich mirth and -chear- 
fulnels, and appeared a man'of. a ftcddy. reaſdn:in the 
greatcſt extremity... And ſure-theſs are not+the Acti- 
ons of a. man , whoſe deſigns :Wher: once fxr' could be 
alrered by an- Omen or a Sneeze;; but: of one, who: by 
ſme more'confiderable guidance.'and impulſe is directed 
to practiſe things: good and ,excellent : Beſides, I have 
Feard, that to forte of his Friends he forerold: the over- 
throw of the Athenians in Sialy:t! And before that time 
Perilampes the..Son of Antipbo: being: wounded and taken 
Priſoner by us in that.purſuit about! Delius, as ſoon as he 
heard from the Ambaſſadors that, came from- Athens, that 
Socrates with: Alcibiades, and: Pacbes fled by Rheriſte, and 
returned fafe ; he blam'd himlſelt very, much, and ſome 
of his Friends: and: Captains;of/.the Companies, who 
rogether with. him, were overtaken in-their flight about 
Parneth by our. Cavalry, and {lain there,. for not abey- 
ing Secrates:his Demon , and refgiating that way. which 
he led : And this +-believe Swnmias hath heard as'welb as; 
BP (ih reply'd S$immizas, many; -tymes, and from : many 
perſons ;/ for;ppen.this Socrates: his} Demon was very much 
talkt of-at Athen}, *, Wh y theng: pray Simmias, ſaid Phide- 
laug, {hall we ſuffer Galaxideuy rgllivgly. to. degrade':{o 
cintiderable..g. Prophetic Spirity uR9 -an. Omeii,,” -Or A / 
Sneeze ; . which the! Vulgar p25 -Janorants, *ris; true, 
merrily uſe, about: mall, matters. bur; when! any, gp 
Pppearh, then, we 0d that. of Sunipidesveribed: 3 
oF (dex54 90 106 $1 TAIIY . 
-.. None ney: the page of Swardr il mind ſuch ape : 
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To this Gelazidous rojojinda.icu 4 Sinai hath. 
| heard Soergh' himſelf ſpeak any'thipg about this matters” 
-] Wyvery r6,2dy. to hear it, ang. nos. engage: you; but. 
yet 
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yer what-'you and Polmnis have delivered T could-eaſily 
demonſtrate ro be 'weak -and in{ignificant : For as in 
Phyſic the Pulſe ; or a 'Whelk are themſelves but ſmall 
things, 'yet-are-{igns of' no: fmall things to the: Phyſicians, 
and as the' murmuring of the Waves , ofa Bird, 'or the 
driving of a'thin Cloud are Signs ro the Pilor- of a Stor- 
my Heaven,” and troubled Sea; thus to a Prophetic Soul, 
a Sneeze or an Omen, tho fimply conſidered in themſelves 
no great matter, 'yet may be Signs-and Tokens of :conft- 
derable impending Accidents ; tor:every Art and'Science 
rakes care -to+ collect many things from tew, and great 
from fmall: And as one that doth not know the power of 
Letters, 'when'he ſees a few ll ſhapen ſtroaks would” not 
believe that a Man Skilled in Letters could read out of - 
them the famous Barrels of the Ancients,the Riſe: of Cities, 
the Acts and Calamities of Kings,and aflert that fomething 
like thoſe matters of which he read,told him: the particy- 
lars, would by this ignorance of his raiſe a great deal of 
mirth and laughter in the Company': So ler-us conſider, 
whether or no we our ſelves being altogether ignorant of 
every ones power of Divination by which he-gueſſeth at 
what is to 'come,' are not fosliſhly-concerned ,/ when ris 
aſſerted that a wiſe man by- that: diſcovers ſomethings ob- 
ſcure and inevident in themſelves; becauſe, forſ6oth, he 
himſelf declares that 'tis not. a ſneeze or voice;but a Demon 
that leads him on to Action: This, Polymnis;: partictilar- 
ly reſpe&s: you, who cannot: but wonder that Socrates a 
man by Meekneſs, Humility-/and' Philoſophy exalred a- 
bove the common'rank of mankind, ſhould not call this 
ſign a ſneeze or a voice, if it were fo, bur very preten- 
dingly a. Demon ; when onthe contrary, I ſhould have ' 
wondered it-a man fo critical and exact in diſcourſe, and 
ſo good at'Names, as Socrates, ſhould have- faid,-that it 
was- a Sneeze, and nota Dzmon that gave him intimati- 
on ; as much as.if any one-ſhould"ſay, that he is woun- 
. ded by a Dart,- and nat with'a-Dart by him that threw 


it; 
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#* ;; for iny-effet is not the effeft of the Inſtrument, but 
of thay whoſe the Inftrumeht is, and which uſeth-it to that 
effect ;; and a ſign is an inſtrument which he thar conjes 
ures; by*it aſeth to that conjeRure : But. as | ſaid be- 
fore,-if Sinwnins hath any thing about this matter, let us 
{> Aarne. for no doubthe ntuſt have' a, more per= 
&t knowledg of the thing,” ' Content, fai& Theov#irus, 
butlet us firſt ſee who theſe: ate that are coming, for E 
think -I-ſce Eparainonda: bringing. in the Stranger upon 
this: Motion ; looking toward: the Door, we faw Epami- 
yomdes With his friend! Emenidoras, Bachylidas and Meliſſus 
the Malician: leading the wiy ;; and the Stranger fallow- 
ing a'rnen- of no mean preſence, his Mcekneſs' and good! 
Nature appeared in' his l6oks,:and his dreſs grave: and 
becoming : He being ſeated next. Smmias, my Brother 
next-meg 2nd: the reſt - as they pleaſed, and all: filent ; 
Simras ſpeaking to my. Brother, ſaid, Well- Epaminon- 
das, by whar name and'tirle-moſt 1 falute this'Stranger 1 
for. thoſe. are-commonly our firſt; Complements, and the: 
beginning, of our better acquiamtance-? And-my: Brother, 

reply*d; His name, Simmias,i-is:Thtanir, by: birth: be is a 
Crofoniawy, a. Philoſopher by prafefiion; no: dilgrace: to: Pj: 
thahorasiSitame;. for he hitthy taken) a: longj Voyage : frocti 
Tray hithety.to evidence by: geherats: Actioris his eminent 
Proficiency, ih:that Schook. And: the-Stranger: ſuljoyiied, 
but, you Eganinendes hindtr the performance if-the beſt 
Alepaim it *ris:commeridahle; to ob go :.Friefids, | *rip 
not diſtommendable-ro he:obligtd:;, for a betiefltyirequires 
a-receiver as well as a giver, by both- "tis: perfodted- and- 
becomes a, gaod work ;. Fori he that refuſcth+to- receive 
a-Fayour;. a8 2 Ball- that's: trook: fairly: to: him, :diſpra-'/ 
ceth-it by leiting.it fall ſhort 'of the defign'd:niarle;) and, 
what- marks are-we 13-mudh pleaſedto hit, or vert: miley; 
25 our kigd-intention3-ob obhiging a-Perſon that-deſerves: 
a favour 2 *Tis true,, whanthemark: is fixe, heuhatmiſs- 
cth cats blame nb betty. ligc-himſelf,, bat he, thit refuſeth 


or 
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or flys x kindneſs is injurious to the favour-im-not letting 
it attaiy the defired end. I have told. you already what 
was the occalion- of my Voyage, the fame 1 would dif 
cover to all preſent, and make them judges in the caſe. z 
for after the oppoſite FaRtionr had expelled the Pyrhager 
rear; and the Cyciomeans had burnt the remains of thas 
Society in their Schoat: at! Metapomtume.,, and defiray'd all 
bur: Philolans and. Lyfis, who being young 4nd nitable 
fcap't 1he flame. Pbilolans flying. to the. Ljcanians! was 
thene pratefied by his Friends, who roſe for his defence, 
and'oyer-powered the Cyclhmis ; but' where. kye was, for 
2 long time: nt body! could ell ; at laſt Gojprader the Le 


* exrbng failing from! Greece, to ral ſerioufly rold Arhefing, 


that 'he' met, and:diſcowrſed Lys at Thebes : Arkeſus very 
dafirguso ſee:the. nia, ds ſoon ane could! ger a pa 
defguid! tos put. to: Sear himſelt ;. bur 2ge-.#d ——_ 
caming: on , he took care that Fr 5: {Hould be broughe 
tia. ke alive, i podſible,- but: it not, the Relics of: bis 
; The imervenirg; Wars, -Uſtrpatians and Sedi- 
one hindred his. Frieads from doing it: whilſt he liveh$ 
bun: fihce dead Lies: Dzmon hath made; very f 
and very: plain.diſcoveries' vo» us ob his. death ; gh many 
that were very well. acquainted with: the matter told' ug 
how: courteontly you" received',, ard civilly entertained 
him ; : how: in youe: poor:: Family he was atiow'd:a plenti- 
ful: SubGiſtence for his age-;-counted a Som, and dy'd-irw 
Peace ; I a young man;. and bur one: Gogle perſon, wy 
ſent by: many and: my Elders; by the: wealthy to! thoaſt 
thar-want: ;: and: by thoſe; that Her money. andires. 
quire- no returns, bur: friendſhip - and; good: will: Lyfiry 
"rig true, is buried nobly,. and your reſpect: which is mare 
honourable than-a'Mbnument, mult: be: acknowledged; 
and required. by: his Familiars: and: his: Fridutls:: When! the! 
Stranger had ſgid-thir , my Father: wept a confiderable 
tire in- memory” of ” Ly/2 5 but: my Brother,. as' he usd 


| Iyidoy {miling'upen/me; id, Whatcda we do: Cophiſite't 


we 
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we give up'our' Poverty ro Wealth, and yet are filent : 
By'riv means, I reply'd, let us part with our Old Friend, 
and the excellent breeder of our Youth; but defent her 
cauſe, for: yourare to manage: it : And my, Father put 
in; indeed *1 feared" that Caphifiar' his' body would' have 
affted: Wealth, and: given -it Poſieffion of my Houſe ; 
for that waits fine. artire, that he might appear: gay and 
gaudy ro-his numerous' company. of \Lovers3 and- great 
fapply's of Food'; that he might be ſtrong! to: endure 
Wreſtling; and other-Exerciſes 'of the Ring : Bu fince 
hei'doth nor give-up- Poverty, ſince, -like a Color, he:doth 
not loſe his hereditary: want, ſmce he, a Youth, prides 
bimſelf in'meanneſs; 'and ' is: very-well-content with» his 
m-Srate, ' what need:have; we, .and.' what ſhall we 
d;with Wealth ? - Cdphiſiar ſubjoyn'd, - Shall we''guild 
our:Arns ? :Shatt we: (as Nicias the-A4thenian J) adorrout. 
Shield with Gold;: Purple and--other” gaudy. Variety. of 
Colours, and buy for you, Sir, a Mile/ian Cloak; and: 
for my Fur Purple Gown'2..tor 1 ſuppoſe we ſhall 
pdr-confume any! upgn- our Belly,” or feaſt more {umptu- 
ouflyxban we did before, treating this. Wealth 'as a-Gueſfti 
af iQualiry and 'Honout ! Away; away Son, reply'd tny: 
Father, let me neveriſee ſuch a'change in our courſe::of 
_ Eving::* Well, faid Caphiſias, we'would not ly lazily»var 
home; : arid'-warely over our iunemplay'd Riches; : for 
thed'the beſtowers -kindneſs would be a trouble, abd the 
PoſſeGion infamous. * What need :then;;:faid my-Ea% 
ther, have; we--of Wealth? Upon: this account; ſaid. 
- Epaminondas, «when: Faſos the Theſſulian'. General-Jately; 
ſent. me a greatHurnof Money, and! defired me to: ac-, 
cept:it,. I was chought rude and. unmarinerly. for. telling 
him that he was a: Knave for enddvouring whilſt -he: 
himſelf: loved Monarchy, to bribe: :ohe. pt . Democratical 
Principles, and Member of a. FreeState;: Your good- 
will; Sir (addrefling ro the Sicheth for tis: generqus 


__: worthy- & Philoſopher, 1 accept and: oy 
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admire; but you offer Phyfic ro' your Friends, who are: 
in perfect health! If upon a report that we were diltreſt- 
and overpowered you had brought Men and Arms -to' 
our affiſtance, but being arrived, had found. all in quiet- - 
nefs and peace ; I amcertain you would not have thoughr: 
it neceflary to have left thoſe Supplies which we did not 
then ſtand in need of : Thus lince now you came to affilt- 
us againſt Poverty,as if we had been diſtreſſed by it ; and 
find it very peaceable and our familiar inmate, there - 
is no need to leave any Money or Arms to ſuppreſs that, 
which gives vs no trouble or diſturbance. - But tell your 
acquaintance, that they uſe Riches well, and have Friends 
here that uſe Poverty as well. What was ſpent in keep- 
ing and burying Lyſis, Lys himſelf hath ſufficiently re- 
paid, by many profitable inſtructions, and by- reachmg 
us not to think Poverty a Grievance, What-then, faid 
Theanor, is it mean to think Poverty a grievance? Is it 
not abſurd ro fly and be afraid of Riches, if no reaſon, 
but an Hypoacritical pretence, narrowneſs of mind, or 
pride prompts him to rejed the offer? And 'what reaſon 
I wonder would refuſe ſuch advantageous and creditable 
enjoyments, as Epaminondas now doth ? Bur Sir, (for 
your anſwer to the Theſſalian about this matter, ſhews 
you very ready) pray anſwer me, do you think it com- 
mendable in ſome caſes ro give money ; but always un- 
lawful to receive it? Or are the givers and receivers e- 
qually guilty of a fault ? By no means, reply'd E- 
paminondas; bur as of any thing elſe, ſo the giving and 
receiving of Money is ſometimes commendable , and 
ſometimes baſe. Well then, ſaid Theanor, it a man 
gives willingly what he ought to give, is not that Acti- 
on commendable in him ? Yes : And when 'tis commen- 
dable in one to give, i it not as commendable in ano- 
ther to receive? Or can a man more honeſtly accept a 
Gift from any one than from him that honeſtly” be-- 
flows ? No., Well then, Epaminondas, ſuppoſe of two 
Frieads, 
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Friends, one hath & mind to prefent, the other muſt ac- 
cept ; *T'is true, in @ Battel we ſhould avoid that Enemy 
fram whom gaod turas have been formerly received,bur 
in Givilizics,. we ſhould neither fly, nor thruſt back thar 
Friend that -m3kes a kind and genteil Offer : And tho 
Paverty. is not {6 grievous, yer on the other ſide, Wealch 
is not fo mean and deſpicable a thing. Very true, re- 
plied Epaminondas , but you mult conlider, that we have 
rgany luſts and delires, and the Objects of thoſe deſires 
many : Some are called Natural, theſe proceed from 
the very conſtitution of our Body, and tend to natu- 
ral pleaſures; others are acquired, and riſe from vain 
opinions and miltaken notions ; yer theſe by the length 
of time, if} babies, and bad education ere uſually ime 
proved, get. ſtrength and debaſe that Soul more than 
the. other natura} and neceſſary paſſions. By cuſtom and 
care any ane with the afliſtance of realon may free him- 
{elf fram many of his natural defires: Bur, Sir, all our 
Axt5,all our Force of Diſcipline muſt be employ'd againit 
the ſuperfjuoug and acquired appetites; and they muſt 
be reſtrained or cut-off by the guidance, or edge of 
Reafon : Foxit the contrary applications of Reaſon can 
make' us forheas Meat and Deipk, when hungry or thir- 
ſty , haw muck, mare cake is it to-conquer Covetoulneſs 
or Ambition, which. will. be deſtroy*'d by a bare re- 
ſtraint from, their proper abjecs,. and a nan-attainment 
of their defired end. : And: pray, Sic, are got you! of 
the ſame opinion ? Yes, replied the Stranger. Then, 
Sir,, continued Epayminondas,, don't you perceive a diffe- 
rence. berween. the Exerciſe it ſelf, and the work to 
which. the, Exercife relates 2 For inſtance, in a Wreltler, 
the work i the Rriving with-his adverſary for the Crown, 
the Exercile is the Preparation of his Body by Diet, Wreſt- 
ling,. er-the like :.. So in Vertue, you mult confeſs the 
Wark tobe. one thing, and the Exerciſe. another. Very 
veell, replied the Stranger : Then continued Epgmynendas, 

let 
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let us firſt examin, whether a. abſtain from baſe-unlaw* 
ful pleaſures is the Exercift only of Continence, or the 
Work, and: evidence of that Exerciſe ? 'The very Work 
and Eyidence, replied the Stranger ; but the Exerciſe at . 
it is not ſuch as you praftice, when after Wreſtling, 
where you have raiſed yaur appetites like 'ravenous 
Beaſts, yau ſtand a long while at a Fable covered with 
plenty and variety of Meats, and then give it. to your 
Seryants to feaſt on whilſt you offer mean and ſpare 
Diet to yaur ſubdued appetites ; for abſtinence from 
lawful pleaſure is exerciſe againft unlawful. Very well, 
reply*d. the Stranger. So, continued Epqminondas, Ju- 
ſtice is Exerciſe againſt Covetouſneſs and Love of Mo- 
ney ; but fo is not a meer. ceſlation from ſtealing or rob- 
bing aur. Neighbour: So he that doth not berray 
his Cougtry or Friends for Gald, doth not exerciſe a- 
gainſt Covetouſneſs (for the Law perhaps deters , and 
tear reſtrains him) but he that refuſeth juſt gain, and 
ſuch as the Law allows, voluntarily exerciſes, and ſe- 
cures himſelf from being brib'd or receiving any uns 
hwful preſent; tor when great, hurtful and baſe plea- 
fares are propoſed, tis very hard for any ane to contain, 
that bath not often deſpiſed thoſe which he had power and 
opportunity. to enjoy : Thus when baſe bribes, and 'conſ1- 
derable advantages are- offered, "twill be difficult to: re- 
fuſe, unle he hath long ago rooted out all thoughts of 
gain and loye of Money ; for otherdefires will nouriſh 
and increaſe. that Appetite, and he will eafily be drawn 
to, any upult Action , who can ſcarce. forbear reaching 
out bis. band to a proffered preſent ; but he that 
wil not lay himſelf open to. the favours of Friends, 
the. gifts of Rings, but refuſeth even what Fortune prof- 
fers, and keeps. off bis Appetite that is eager after, and, 
as.it-were, leaps forward to. an appearing treafure, is ne- 
ver. difturbed, on tempted to. unlawtub Actions, but harh 
great and brave thoughts, and hath command over _ 
| ſelf, 
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ſelf, being \conſcious of : none -but generous” deſigns: I 
and Cepberfias; dear Simmzas, 'being paſſionate admirers of 
fuch'Men, beg the Stranger ro fufter us to be taught and 
exerciſed by Poverty to atrain that height of Vertue 
and Perfe&ion. : + 
My Brother Eves finiſhed this Dilcourſe, Simmias 
nodding twice or thrice, ſaid, Epaminondas is a great 
Man, | butthis. Polymnis is [the cauſe of his greatneſs, who 
gave his Children the beſt. Education, and bred them 
Philoſophers. : Bur, Sir, you may end this diſpute at let- 
ſure among your ſelves : As for Lyſis ( if *tis lawful ro 
diſcover it.) pray, Sir, do: you delign to take him our 
of his Tomb, and ranſport him into Iraly, or leave him 
here: amongſt his Friends and Acquaintance, who ſhall 
be.glad to lie: by him. in the Grave? And Theanor with 
a {mile' anſwered, Lyſss, good Simmias, no doubt is 
very well pleas'd wich the place, for Epaminondas ſup- 
plied him with all things neceflary and fitting : But the 
Pythagoreans have ſome particular Funeral Ceremonies, 
which, if -any one wants, we conclude he did not- make 
a proper and: happy Exit : Therefore as ſoon as we 
learnt from ſome Dreams, that Lyſis was dead { for we 
have.certain marks ro know the Apparitions of the living 
from-Images of the dead ) molt. began to think thar 
Lyſis dying in a ſtrange .Country was nor interr'd with 
the due Ceremonies, and therefore was to be remov'd to 
Italy that he might receive them there : I coming upon 
this defign, -and being by the People of the Country 
directed ro:the Fomb, im the Evening- poured: out” 'my 
Oblarions, and call'd upon the Soul of Ly7s to come ” 
and direct me in-this Aﬀair : The night drawing on, 1 
ſaw nothing indeed, bur thought I heard a voice ſaying, 
Move not thoſe Relics" that ought not .co be mov'd, for .Lylts 
his Body was duly. and religiouſly. interr'd';, and his Soul 1 ſent 
to. inform anather Body, -and nnd. to the care'of ano- 
ther Demon: And early this morning asking | Epaminondas 
about 
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about the manner of Ly/is his burial, I found that Lyſis nad 
taught him as far as the incommunicable Myſteries of 
our Sect ; and that the fame Damon that waited on Lyſ/is 
preſided over him, if 1 can guels ar the Pilot from the 
failing of the Ship : The paths of Life are large, but in 
few are Men dire&ed by the Demons: When Theanor 
had faid this, he look: attentively on Epaminondas, as if 
he deſigned a freſh ſearch into his Nature and Inclina- 
tions. 

At the ſame inſtant the Chirurgeon coming in un- 
bound Simmias his Leg, and prepared to dreſs it; and 
Phyliidas entring with Hippoſtheneides extreamly con- 
cern'd , as his very Countenance diſcovered , defired 
me, Charon and Theeccritus to withdraw into a private 
Corner of the Porch : And I asking, Phyliidar, hath any 
new thing happened ? Nothing new to me, he replied, 
for I knew and told you, that Hipp:Ntheneides was a 
Coward, and therefore begg*d you not to communicate 
the matter to him, or make him an Aflociate: We 
ſeeming all ſurprized, Hippoftheneides cryed out, for 
Heaven's ſake Phylidasr, don't ſay fo, don't think raſh- 
neſs to be bravery, and blinded by thar miſtake ruin 
both us and the Commonwealth, but (it it muſt be 
ſo) let the Exiles return again in Peace: And Plylidas 
in a paſſion reply 'd, How many, Hipp:/theneides, do you 
think ere privy to this delign? Thirty I know engaged: 
And. why then, continued Phylidas, would you ingly 
oppoſe your Judgment to them all; and nun 
thole meaſures they had all rak*n and agre'd to ? 
What kad you to do to ſend a Miflenger 10 defire 
them to return and not approach to day, when even 
Chance cncouraged, and ali things conſpired ro premote 


. thedelign? Theſe words of Phykidas troubled every one, 


and Charon looking very angrily upon Hippoſtheneides, 

ſaid, Thou Coward ! what haſt thou done ? No harm, 

reply'd Hippoſtheneides, as I'll make appear, if you will 
G 


moderate 
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moderate your Pafſion, and hear what your gray head- 
ed equal can alledge : If, Phyllidas, we were minded 
ro ſhew our Citizens a Brave that ſought danger, and 
a heat that contemn'd Life, there is day enough before 
us, why ſhould we wait till the Evening? Let us take 
our Swords preſently, and aflault the Tyrants : Let us 
kill, let us be kill'd, and- be prodigal of our Blood : If 
this may be ealily perform? d or endur'd, and if 'tis no 
ealie matrer by the loſs of two or three Men to free 
Thebes from ſo great an armed Power as poſleſſes it, and 
ro beat out the Spartan Garriſon ( for 1 ſuppoſe Phylidas 
hath not provided Wine enough at his Entertainment ro 
make all Archias his Guard 1500 drunk ; or it . we dif- 
patch him, yer Arceſus and Crapidas will be ſober, and 
upon the watch; ) why are we ſo eager to bring our 
Friends and Familiars into certain DeſtruQion ; eſpe- 
cially fince the Enemy hath ſome notice of their re- 
turn? For why elſe ſhould the Theſpienſes for theſe three 
Days -be commanded ro be in Arms, and follow the 
Orders of the Spartan General? And [* hear, that to 
day, after Examination before Archias when he returns, 
they deſign to put Amphitheus to Death 3 and are not 
theſe ſtrong proofs that our Conſpiracy is diſcover'd? Is 
it notthe beſt way to ſtay a little, till an Attonement is 
made, and the Gods reconciled ? For the Aruſpices 
having Szcrific'd an Ox to Ceres ſaid, That the burnt 
Offering portenaed a great Sedition and Danger to the Come 
' montvealth : 'And belides, Charon, there is another thing 
which particularly concerns you ; for yeſterday Hypa- 
dorus the Son of Erianthes, a very honeſt Man, and my 
good Acquaintance, bur: altogether ignorant of our 
Deſign, coming out of the Country in. my Company, 
accoſted me thus: Charon. is an Acquaintance of yours, 
Hippoſtheneides, but no great Crony of mine ; yet it 
you pleaſe, adviſe him to take heed of fome eminenc 
danger, tor I had a very _ Dream relating to ſome 


{uch 
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ſuch matter ; Laſt night-methought I ſaw his Hovſe in Tra- 
vail, . and be and his Friends ex:reamly perplext, fell to their 
Prayers round about the Houſe : The Houſe groan'd, and ſent 
out ſome inarticulate ſounds, at laſt a raging fire broke out of 
it, and conſum'd the greateſt part of the City; and che Caſile 
Cadmea was covered all over with ſmoak, but not fird : 
This was the Dream, Charon, thar he told me; I was 
ſtartlcd at the preſent, and that far encrealt when I] 
heard that the Exiles intended to come to day to your 
Houſe, and I am very much afraid that we hail bring 
mighty miſchiefs on our ſelves, yet do our Enemies no 
proportionable harm, but only give them a little diſtur- 
bance ; for, I think the Ciry fignihes us, and the Caftle, 
as "tis now in their Power, them : Then Theocrieus put- 
ting in, and injoyning Charon, who was eager to reply, 
filence, faid, As tor my part, Hippeſthenerdes, though all 
my Sacrifices were of good Oren to the Exiles, yet I 
never found any greater inducement to go on, then the 
Dream you mention'd ; for you ſay that a great and 
bright fire rifing out of a_Friends Houſe, caught the 
City, and that the Habiration of the Enemies was 
blackned with Smoak, which never brings any thing 
better than Tears and Diſturbance 3 that inarticulate 
ſounds broke our from us, ſhews that none ſhall make 
any clear and full diſcovery; only a blind ſuſpicion 
ſhall ariſe, and our deſign ſhall appear, and have irs de- 
fired «ffet at the ſame time, and the Ominous Sacri- 
fices do nor reſpect the Public bur the Men in Power : 
Whilſt Theocrieus was ſpeaking, I faid to Hippetheneides, 
Whom did you employ in this Mefage ? for if ic was 
not long ago we will follow him? Iedzed Cepherijizs, he 
reply*d, 'tis unlikely ( tor I mutt rel] the truth ) thar 
you ſhould overtake him, for he is upon the beſt H {e 
in Thebes ; You all know the Man, he is Mzftcr of the 
Horſe to Melon, and Melon irom the very beginning 
L ath made him privy to the Deſign; And 1 obſerving 

(7 2 him 
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him to. be at the Door, ſaid ; What Hippoſtheneides is it 
Clido, he that laſt Year at Funo's Feaſt wan the fingle' 
Horſe-race ? Yes, the very ſame. Who then, continued 
I, isthar hath ſtood a pretty while at the Court-gate, and 
gaz'd upon us? Arthis Hippoſthenerdes turning abour, cry'd 
out Clzdo, by Hercules, I'll lay my Lite ſome unlucky acci- 
dent hath happened : Clido obferving that we took no- 
tice of him, came ſoftly from the Gare towards us, and 
Hippoſtheneides giving him a nod, and hidding him de- 
liver his Meflage to the Company, for they were all 
fure Friends, and privy to the 'whole Plot, he began, 
Sir, I know the Men very well, and not finding you 
either at home, or in the Marker-place, I gueſs'd you 
were with them, and came dire&tly hither to give you 8 
full account of the -preſerit Poſture of Aﬀairs: You com- 
manded me with all poſfible ſpeed to meet the Exiles, 
upon the Mountain, and accordingly I went home to 
take Horſe, and calld for my Bridle ; my Wife faid it 
was miſlaid, and ſtaid a long time in the Hoſtry, eum- 
bling about the Things, and pretending to look care- 
fully after it ; at laſt when ſhe had tired my patience, 
ſhe confeſt that her Neighbours Wife had borrowed 
it laſt Night; this raid my paſhon and I chid her, and 
ſhe began to curſe, and wifhr me a bad journey, and as 
bad a return ; all which Curſes, pray God, may fall 
upon her own Head : At laſt my paſhon grew high and 
I began to cudgel her, and preſently the Neighbours 
and Women coming in, there was fine work, I am fo 
bruis'd that *twas as much as I could do to come hither 
to defire you to employ another Man, for T proteſt I 
am amaz'd and in a very bad condition. Upon this 
News we were ftrangely altered, juſt before we were 
angry with the Man that endeavoured ro put it off 
and now the time approaching, the very minute juſt 
upon us, and it being impoffible to be deterred, created 
very diſmal Apprehenſions : Burt I ſpeaking to, and 
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taking Hippoſtheneides by the Hand, bad him be of good 
courage, po the Gods themſelves ſcem'd to invite us 
to Action; preſently we parted, Phylidas went home to 
prepare his Entertainment, and to make Archias drunk 
as ſoon as conveniently he could 53 Charon went to his 
Houſe to receive the Exiles, and I and Theccritus went 
back to Simmias again, that having now a good oppor- 
tunity, we might diſcourſe with Epaminondas ; we found 
them ingaged in a notable Diſpute which Ga!axidorus 
and Phidolaus had roucht upon before ; the Subject of 
the Inquiry this, FYhat kind of Subſtance or Power was the 
fam'd Demon of Socrates : Simmias his reply to Galaxi= 
dorus his Diſcourſe we did not hear ; bur he faid, that 
having once asked Socrates about it, and received no an- 
{wer, he never repeated the fame Queſtion ; but he had 
often heard him declare thoſe ro be vain pretenders, 
who ſaid they had ſeen any divine Apparition : But to 
thoſe who affirmed that they heard a voice, he would 
gladly hearken, and eagerly inquire into the particulars 
and this upon conſideration gave us probable Reaſons 
to conjecture that this Dzmon of Socrates was not an 
Apparition, but rather a ſenlible perception of a Voice, 
or an apprehenſion of ſome words, which atter an unac- 
countable manner afteted him : As in a Dream there 
is 10 real voice, yet we have fancies and apprehenſions 
of words which make us imagin that we hear ſome 
ſpeak : This perception in Dreams is uſual, becauſe the 
Body whilſt we are afleep is quiet and undiſturbed ; 
but when we are awake meaner thoughts creep in, and 
we can hardly bring our Soul to oblerve better Adver- 
riſements ; for being in a hurry of tumultuous patſons 
and diſtrating buſineſs, we cannot compoſe our Mind, 
or make it liſten to the diſcoveries : Bur Socrates his Un- 
deritanding being pure, free from paſſion, and mixing 
it ſelf with the Body no more then neceſſity required, was 


calte to be moved and apt to take an impretſion from 
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every thing that was applied to it ; now that that was 
applied, was not a Voice, but more probably .a Decla- 
Tation of the Dzmon, which together with the rhing de- 
clared was immediately repreſented to his Mind! Voice 
Is like a ſtroak given to the Soul, which receives Speech 
forcibly entring at the Ears whilſt we diſcourſe ; but the 
Underſtanding of a more excellent Nature, afteQs a 
capable Soul, by applying the very thing to be under - 
ſtood ro ir, fo that there is no need of another ſtroak : 
And the Soul obeys as it ſtretches or {lackens her Af- 
fcEtions, not forcibly, as if it wrought by contrary 
Pafions, but ſmoothly and gently, as if it moved flexible 
and looſe Reins : And ſure no Body can wonder at this 
thar hath obſerved what great Ships of burden are 
turned by a ſmall Helm 3 or ſeen a Potters Wheel 
moved round by the gentle touch of one Finger. Theſe 
are livele(ls things, 'tis true, bur being of a frame fit 
for Motion, by reafon of their ſmoothnels they yield 
to the leaſt impulſe : The Soul of Man being ftretcht 
with a thouſand Inclinations, as with Cord*, is the moſt 
tractable Inſtrument that is, and it once rationally exci- 
ted, eaſje to be moved tro the Objef thar is to be un- 
derſtood; for thence the Pzfſions and Apperites begin, 
an1 {pread to the Underſtanding, and that being once 
agirated,' they are drawn back again, and lo ſtretch and 
raiie the whole Man : Hence you may gueſs how great 
the ferce of the thing conceived is ; tor the Bones thar 
are inſenſible, the Nerves, the Fleſh that is full of hu- 
mours, and the heavy Maſs compos'd of all thefe lying 
quiet and ar reſt, as ſoon as the Soul gives the impnlle, 
and raileth an Appetice to move towards any Object, 
is rouled, invigorated, and every Member fſcems a 
Ving to carry it forward to Action: Nor 1s it very 
difficult to conceive the manner cf this motion ard 
ſtirring, by which the Soul having conceived any thing 
by ber Appetites rouſeth the whole Maſs ; but in as 
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much as a Speech barely apprehended without any fen- 
ſible voice ealily excites, ſ, in my opinion, the Under- 
ſtanding of a ſuperior Nature may move the Under- 
ſtanding of a more Divine Soul; tor rcaſon may be ap- 
plied to, and touch reaſon as incident light the retleftion 
of the ſame ray. We, *tis true, as ir were groping in 
the dark, ' find out one anothers Conceptions by the 
Voice, bur tHe Conceptions of the Dzmons carry a light 
with them, and ſhine to thoſe that are able to perceive 
them, ſo that there is no need of words, {uch as Mcn 
uſing to one another, ſee the Images of Things conceived 
only by Signs and Tokens ; but cannot perceive the very 
Images, un'eſs they enjoy a peculiar and ( as I ſaid be- 
fore) a Divine Light: This may be iiluitrated from 
the Nature and Eik& of Voice; for the Air being 
formed into articulate ſounds, and made all voice, 
tranſmits the Conception of the Soul to the Hearer ; 
ſo that 'tis no wonder it the Air, that is very apr to 
take impreſſions, being faſhioned according to the Ob- 
je, conceived by a more excellent Nature, [19nthes 
that Conception ro ſome Divine and Extraorcinary 
Mzn : For as a ſtroak upon a bruz:n Shield, when the 
noiſe ariſeth out of a hollow, is heard only by thvoie 
who are in a convenient polition, and nat perceived 
by others; fo the Speeches of the Demons, though 
applied indifferent :ly to all, yet only. ſound to tholz who 
are of a quiet temper and ſedate Mind, and fuch as we 
call Holy and Divine Men : Molit beitzve that Dizmons 
communicate ſome illuminations ro Men atlzep z but 
think it ſtrange and incredibie that they {huuld commu- 
nicate the like ro them whiilt they are awake, and have 
their Senſes and Reaſon vigorous ; as wiie a Fancy as 
ris to imagin that a Muſician can uſe his Harp when 
the Strings are f]ack, but cannot play when they are 
ſcrewed up and in rune , for they don't coniwer that 
the effect is hindred by the unquictnels and inc jpacity 
G 4 Or 
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of their own Minds from which Inconveniences our 
Friend Socrates was free, a3 the Oracle aflured his Fa- 
ther whilſt he was a Boy ; for that commanded him 
to ler young Socrates do what he would, not to force or 
draw him fram his Inclinations, but let the Boy's hu- 
mour have its free courſe ; that he ſhould beg Fupiter's 
and the Muſes bleſſing upon him, and take no further 
care intimating that he had a guide to direct him that 
was better than Ten thouſand Tutors and Inſtructers : 
This Phidolaus was my notion of Socrates's Dzmon whillt 
he lived, and fince his Dearh, and I look upon all they 
mention abour Omens, Sneczings or the like to be 
Dreams and Fooleries. But -what I heard Timarchus 
diſcourſe upon the ſame Subjc&t, leſt ſome ſhould think 
I delight in Fables, perhaps *tis beſt to conceal : By nv 
means, cried Theocritus ; let's have it ; for though they 
do not perfeAly agree with ir, yet I know many Fables 
border upon Truth ; but pray firſt rell us who this T- 
marchus was, tor [ ay never acquainted with the Man. 
Very likely Theocritus, ſaid Simmias, for he died when 
he was very young, and defired Socrates to bury him by 
Lampocles Socrates his Son, who was his dear Friend, of 
the ſame Ape, and died not many days before him ; he 
being eager to know ( for he was a tine Youth and a 
beginner in Philoſophy } what Secrates his Dzmon was; 
acquainting none but Cebes and me with his Defign, 
went down into Trophonius's Cave , and perform'd all 
the Ceremonies that were requiſite to- gain an Oracle : 
There he ſtayed two Nights and one Day, fo that his 
Friends defpair'd of his return, 8nd lamented him as 
loit ; but the next morning he came out with a very 
checeful countenance, and having adored the God, and 
freed himſelt trom the thronging inquiſitive Crowd, he 
told us many wonderful things that he had ſeen and 
heard , tor this was his Relation ; as ſoon as he entred, 
2 thick darkneis furrounded him, then after he had 
pray'd, 
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pray d, he lay a long while upon the ground, but was 
not certain whether awake, or in a Dream, only he 
imagin'd that a ſmart ſtroak fell upon his Head, and 
that through the parted Sutures of his Skull, his Soul - 
fled our ; which being now loole, and mixt with a purer 
and more lightfom Air, was very jocund and well 
pleaſed, it ſeemed to begin ro breath, as if till then it 
had been almoſt choakr, and grew bigger than before, 
like a Sail ſwoln by the Wind ; then he heard a ſmall 
noiſe whirling round his head, very [weet and raviſh- 
ing ; and looking up he faw no Earth , but certain 
Iſlands ſhining with a gentle fire which interchang'd 
Colors according to the different variation of the light; 

innumerable and very large; unequat, but all 
round : Theſe whirling, '"tis likely, agitated the 
Acher, and made that found z3 fur the raviſhing ſoft- 
neſs of it was very aprecable. to their even motions : 

Petween theſe Iſlands there was a large Sea or Lake 
which ſhone very glcrio fly , being adorn'd with a 
gay variety of Colors mixt with blew ; ſome few of 
the Iſlands ſwam in this Sea, and were carry'd to the 
other fide of rhe Current z athers, and thoſe the moſt 
were carry'd up and down, toſt, whirl'd and almoſt 
overwhelm'd. 

This Sea in ſome places ſeem'd very deep, elpeci- 
ally toward the South, in other parts very ſhallow ; ir 
ebb'd and flow'd; but the Tides were neither high nor 
ſtrong; in ſome parts its colour was pure, and Sea- 
green ; in cthers it lookrt muddy, and as troubled as a 
Lake : the Current brings thoſe Iflands that were car- 
ry'd over to the other fide back again; but not 
to the fame point, fo that their motions are not ex- 
2&ly Circular , but winding : About the middle of 
theſe Iſlands, the Ambient Sea feem'd to bend irito a 
hollow, a little leſs, as ir appear'd to him, than eight 
parts of the whole : Jnto this Sea were two entrances, 
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by which it received two oppoſite fiery Rivers, running 
in with fo ſtrong a current that it ſpread a hery white 
over a great part of the blew Sea ; this ſight pleas'd him 
very much, but when he lookt downward, there appear'd 
a vaſt chaſm, round, as if he had lookt into a divided 
Sphzre, very deep, and frightful, full of thick darkneſs, 
which was ever now and then troubled and diſturb'd : 
Thence a thouſand howlings and bellowings of Beaſts, 
cry's of Children,groans of Men and Women,and all ſorts 
of terrible noiſes reacht his Ears ; but faintly, as being 
far oft, and riſing thro the vaſt hollow ; and this terrify*d 
him exceedingly : A little while after an invilible thing 
ſpoke thus to him ; Timarchus, what doſt thou dejire to 
emderſtand > And he reply'd, Every thinz; for what is 
there that is not wonderful and furprizing ? We have 
little to do with thoſe things above, they belong to 0- 
ther Gods ; but as for Proſerpina's Quarter which being 
one of the four, as Styx divides them, that we govern, 
you may vilit it you pleaſe : Bur what is Styx 2 The 
way to Hell, which reaches to the contrary Quarter, 
and with its head divides the Light ; for as you fee, 
it riſes from Hell below, about which it rouis and fe- 
parates the extreameſt part of the Univerſe from the 
Light : There are four Diviſions of all things under our 
Covernment ; the firſt is of Life, the ſecoad of Morton, 
the third of Generation, and the fourth of Corruption: 
The firſt is coupled ro the ſecond by a Unite, in rhe ſub- 
ſtance inviſible; the ſecond to the third by Underſtand- 
ing, inthe Sun; and the third to the fourth by Nature 
in the Moon : Over every one of theſe Ties Fate, the 
Daughter of Neceſſity, preſides ; over rhe firit, Atropos ; 
over the ſecond, Clo:ho; and Lacheſis over the third, 
which is in the Moon, and about which is the whole 
whirl of Generation ; all the other I{l nds have Gods in 
them, but the Moon belonging to Earthly Dzmons, is 
rais'd but a little above Styx : Styx ſeiſes on her once in 
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a hundred ſeventy ſeven Revolutions ; and ' when it ap- 
proaches the Souls are ſtartled, and cry out for 
fear ; for Hell {wallows up a great many, and the 
Moon receives ſome ſwimming up from below, which 
have run through their whole courſe of Generation ; un- 
leſs they are wicked and impure; for againſt ſuch ſhe 
throws flaſhes of lightning, makes horrible noiſes, and 
frights them away; ſo that miiling their delir'd 
happine's , and bewailing their condition , they 
are carry'd down again (as you ſee) ro undergo a- 
nother Generation, Bur, faid Timarchus, I ſee nothing 
but Stars leaping about the Hollow, and ſome carry'd 
into ir, and fome ſhining out of ir again: Theſe, faid 
the Voice, are Dzmons y for thus *tisz every Soul hath 
ſome portion of Reaſon ; a man cannor be a man with- 
out it ; but as much as ſhe mixes with Fleſh and Appe- 
tite, is chang*d ; and through pain or pleaſure becomes 
Irrational 3 every Soul doth not mix her ſelf alike, for 
ſome plunge themſelves into the Body, and fo in this 
Life their whole frame is corrupted by Appetite and Paſ- 
fion ; others are mixt as to ſome part, but the purer part 
ſtill remains without the Body ; *tis not drawn down 
into it, but it ſwims above, and touches the extreameſt 
part of the mans head; *tis like a Cord to hold up, 
and direct the ſubſiding part of the Soul, as long as 
it proves obedient, and is not overcome by the Appetites 
of the Fleſh : That part that is plung'd into the Body 
js call'd the Soul ; but the uncorruyred part is calid the 
the Mind, and the vulgar think *Us within them, as 
likewiſe they imagine the Image refle&cd trom a Glaſs 
ro be in that; bur the more intelligent , who know 
it to be withour, call it a Dzmon, therefore thoſe Stars 
which you ſee extinguiſhed, imagin to be Souls whoſe 
whole ſubſtances are plung'd into Bodies ; and thoſe thar 
recover their light, and riſe from below; that ſhake oft 
the Ambient Miſt and Darkneſs, as it ic were Clay and 
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Dirt ; to be ſuch as ritire from their Bodies after 
Death ; and thoſe that are: carry'd up on high are the 
Dzmons of Wiſe Men, and Philoſophers : But pray 
pry narrowly, and endeavour to diſcover the T'ye by 
which every one is united to a Soul. Upon this Timar- 
chus lookt as ſtedfaſtly as he could, and faw ſome of the 
Stars very much agitated, and ſome leſs z as the Corks 
upon a Net ; and ſome whirl'd round like a Spindle, 
having a very irregular and uneven motion, and not 
being able to run in a ſtraight line: And thus the Voice 
faid, thoſe that have a ſtrait and regular motion belong 
ro Souls that are very manageble, by .reafon of their 
Gentiel Breeding and Philoſophical Education ; and 
which upon Earth do not plunge themſelves into the foul 
Clay, and become irrational : but thoſe that move ir- 
regularly , ſometimes upwards, ſometimes downwards, 
as ſtriving to break looſe from a vexing Chain, are 
yoakt to, and ſtrive with, very untraCtable conditions, 
which ignorance and want of Learning makes head- 
ſtrong and ungovernable : Sometimes they get the ber- 
ter of the Paſſions, and draw them to the right ſide ; 
ſomerimes they are drawn away by them, and. fink into fin 
and folly ; and then again endeavour to get'out, forthey 
tye as*were a Bridle on the irrational part of the Soul, 
when *tis pull'd back, draws in Repentance for paſt (ins, 
and ſhame for looſe and unlawful pleaſures ; which is a 
pain and ftroak inflicted on' the Soul by: a governing 
and prevailing Power, till by this means it becomes 
genile and manageable, and like a tan'd Bealt, with- 
out blows or torment, it underſtands the minuteſt di- 
rection of the Dzmon ; ſuch indeed are but very flow- 
ly and very hardly brought to a right temper ; bur 
of thar ſort which from the very beginning are go- 
vernable and obedient to. the direction of the Dzmon 
are thoſe Propheric Souls, thoſe Intimates of the Gods. 
Such was the Soul of Hermodorns the Claſomenian,of which, 
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"tis reported, that for ſeveral nights and days it would 
leave his Body, travel over many Countries, and return 
after it .had view'd things, and diſcours'd with Perſons 
at a great diſtance ; till at laſt, by the Treachery of a- 
Woman, his Body was deliver'd to his Enemies , and 
they burnt the Houſe while the Inhabirant was abroad ; 
"ris certain, this is a meer Fable : The Soul never went 
out of the Body, but it loofnc\ the rye that held the 
Dzmon and permitted it to wander ; fo thar, that ſeeing 
and hearing the various external occurrences brought in 
the news to 1t ; yer thoſe that burnt his Body, are even 
till this cime ſeverely rormented in the deepeſt pit of Hell : 
Bur this, Youth, you ſha!l more clearly perceive three 
Months hence, now depart : The voice continuing no 
longer, Timarchus (as he (aid) turn'd about to diſcover 
who 'rwas that ſpoke, but a violent pain, as if his Skull 
had been prefs'd together, ſeiz'd his head ; fo that he 
loſt all Senſe and Underſtanding , bur in a little while 
recovering, he found himſelt in the entrance of the 
Cave, where he at firſt lay down : "This was Timarchys 
his Story, and when at Athens, in the third Month after 
he had heard the Voice, he dy'd; we amaz'd at the 
event, told Socrates the whole Tale : Socrates was angry 
with us for not diſcovering it whilſt Timarchus was alive ; 
for he would very gladly have had a more full diſcovery 
from his own mouth : | have done Theecritus with the 
Story and Diſcourſe ; but pray, ſhall we not intreat rhe 
Stranger to diſcuſs this point ? For *tis a very proper Sub- 
ject for Excellent and Divine Men. What thea, ſaid 
Theanor, ſhall we not have the opinion of Epaminondas, 
who is of the ſame School, and as well learn'd as my ſet 
in theſe matters? And my Father with a ſmile, faid, Sir, 
that's his Humour, he loves to be filent, he is very cauti- 
ous how he propoſeth any thing, but will hear Erternally, 
and is never weary of an inſtructive Story ; fo that Spin- 
terus the Tarentine,who liv'd with him a long time, _ 
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often ſay, That he never met a man that knew more , or 
ſpake leſs : Therefore, pray Sir, let us have your 
choughts. Then, faid Theanor, in my Opinion, that 
Story of Timarchus ſhould be accounted Sacred , and 
Inviolable, and I wonder that any one ſhould disbelieve 
his report, as Simmias has related it ; Swans, Horſes, 
Dogs and Dragons, we ſometimes call Sacred, and yer 
we cannot believe that men are Sacred, and Favou- 
rites of -Heaven, tho we confeſs giauy)-gmay, the 
love of Man, and not giAepriay, the love” of Birds, to 
be an attribute of the Deiry: Now as one that loves 
Horſes doth not take an equal care of the whole kind, 
but always chooling our ſome one excellent, rides, trains, 
feeds and loves him above the reſt ; ſo amongſt men, 
the Superior Powers chooſing as 'twere the beſt out of 
the whole Herd, breed them more carefully, and nice- 
ly ; not direQting them, *tis true, by Reins and Bridles ; 
but by reaſon imparted by certainNotices and Signs,which 
the vulgar and common fort do not underſtand ;- for 
neither do all Dogs know the Huntſmans, nor. all Hor- 
ſes the Jocky's ſigns ; but thoſe that are bred to it are ca- 
fily direted by. a. whiſtle or an hollow, and very readi- 
ly obey ; and Homer ſeems to have underſtood the dif- 
ference I mention, for ſome of the Prophets he calls Au- 
gurs, ſome 'Prieſts, ſome ſuch as underſtood the voice of 
the very Gods, took the ſame meaſures, and could fore- 


tell things, thus : 


And Helen Priam*s Son the ſame decreed, 
On which conſulting Gods before agreed : 


And in another place : 
As TI heard lately from th* Immortal Gods : 


For as thoſe that are not near the Perſons of Kings or 
Commanders, underſtand their minds by Proclamation, : 


Sound of Trumpet, or the like ; but their Favourites re- 
ceive 
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ceive it from their own mouth ; ſo the Deity converles 
immedjately, bur with very few, and very ſeldom; bur 
to moſt he gives ſigns, from which the Art of Divina- 
tion is gather'd ; ſo that the Gods dire& the lives of ve- 
ry few, and of ſuck only whom they intend to raiſe to 
the higheſt degree of perfection and happinels: Thoſe 
Souls (as Heſiod (ings) that are not to Þb+ put into another 
Body, but are freed from all Uniun with Fleſh, tura 
Guardian Dezmons, and preſide over others; for as 
Wreſtlers, when Old Age makes them unfit for Exer- 
cile, have {ome love for it ſtill lett, delight to ſee others 
wreſtle, and encourage them : So Souls that have paſt 
all the Stages of Life, and by their Vertue are exalted 
inco Nzmons do not flight the endeavours of Man, bur 
being kind to thoſe that ſtrive for the ſame attainments, 
and, joyntly endeavouring atter Virtue, encourage and 
help them on when they ſee them near their hope, and 
ready to catch the defir'd prize : For the Dzmon doth 
not go along with every one ; but as in a Shipwrack, 
thoſe that are far from Land, their Friends ſtanding on 
the Shore only look upon, and pity ; but thoſe that are 
near, they encourage, and wade 1n to fave ; fo the Daz- 
mon deals with Mankind ; whilſt we are immerſt ia 
World!ly Afﬀairs, and are changing Bodies, as fit Ve- 
hicles for our conveyance , he lets us alone? to try 
our, own ſtrength, patiently ro ſtem the Tide, and 
get into the Haven by our ſelves, but that Soul that hath 
gone through the 'Tryals of a thouſand Generations, 
and now her courſe is almoſt finiſhr, {trives bravely, and 
with a greax, deal of copl and labour endeavours to af- 
cend.; | the Deity permits her proper Genius, that is 
willing to affift: The Demm thus permitted, . preſently 
ſers 'about the work, and- upon his approach, if the Soul 
obeys and hearkens to his directions, ſhe is fav'd ; if nor, 
the Demon leaves her, and ſie lies in a miſerable con- 


dition, 
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This Diſcourſe was jult ended, when Epaminondas look- 
ing upon me, ſaid, Caphiſias, *T'is time for you to be at 
the Ring, your uſual Company will expect you ; we as 
ſoon as we” break Company will take care of Theanor : 
And I reply'd Sir, Ile go preſently, but I think Theocritus 
here hath ſomething to ſay to you and me, and Galaxi- 
dorus. Let's hear it in Gods name, faid he, and riling 
up, led us into a Corner of the Porch: When we had 
him in the midſt of us, we all began to delire him to 
make one in the Conſpiracy. He reply'd, That he knew 
the day appuinted for the Exiles return, and that he and 
Gorgidas had their Friends ready upon occaſion ; but that 
he was not for killing any of the Citizens without due 
proceſs of Law, altho neceffiry ſeem'd to plead for, and 
warrant the Execution : Beſides 'twas requiſite that there 
ſhould be ſome unconcerned in the defign ; for ſuch the 
multitude would not be jealous of, but think what they 
adviſed was for the good of the Commonwealth, that 
their Counſels proceeded from the love they had for their 
Country, and not trom any deſign of procuring their 
own ſafety : This motion we lik'd ; he return'd to Sim- 
mias and his:Company, and we went to the Ring, whers 
we mer our Friends, and as we wreſtled rogether, com- 
municated oarthoughts to one another, and put things in 
order for aCtion:T here we ſaw Philip & Archias very ſpruce, 
anointed and perfumed going away to the prepar'd Feaſt ; 
for Phyllidas fearing they would execute Amphitheus before 
Supper, as ſoon as he bad brought Lyſanoridas! going, 
went to Archias, and putting him in hopes of the Wo- 
mans Company he defird, and aſſuring him ſhe would 
be at the place appointed, ſoon trepanned- him into ſtupid 
careleſneſs and ſenſualiry with his fellow Wantons : 
About Night the Wind riſing , the ſharpneſs of the 
weather increaſed, and that forc'd moſt ro keep within 
doors ; we meeting with Damocleides, Pelopidas and. Thed- 
pompus receiv'd them, and others met others of the 


Exiles ; 
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Exiles ; for as ſoon as they were come over Cithero'? 


.they ſeparated, and the ſtormy Weather oblig'd them 
ro walk with their Faces coverd, fo that without any 
fear or danger they paſt through the City : Some as they 
entred had a flaſh of Lightning on their Right-hand wich= 
out a Clap of Thunder, and that . portended ſafety and' 
glory ; intimating, that their Actions ſhould be ſplen- 
did, and withour danger : When we were altogether 
in the Houſe, eight and forty in number, and Thevcr:- 
tus in a little Room by himſelf offering Sacrifice, there 
was heard on a ſuddain a loud knocking at the G ite ; 
and preſently one came and told us that two of Archias 
his Guard, who had ſome carneſt buſineſs with Charen 
knockt at the Gate, demanding entrance z and were 
very angry that they were not admitted ſooner : Cha- 
ron {urpriz.J, commanded the Doors to be opened pre- 
ſently, and going to meet them with a Garland on his 
Head, as it he had been Sacrificing or making mer- 
ry, askt their buſineſs ; and one of them reply*d, Phi- 
lip and Archias ſent us to tell you, that you muſt come 
before them preſently : And Charon demanding why 
they ſent for him in ſuch haſte, and if all was well : _ 
We know nothing more, the Meſſenger return'd ; but 
what Anſwer ſhall we carry back ? "That, reply'd Cha- 
ron, putting off his Garland, and putting on his Cloak, 
I follow you, for ſhould I go along with you, my 
Friends would be concern'd, imagining that I am ta- 
ken into Cuſtody. Do fo, ſaid they, tor we mutt go 
and carry the Governours Orders to the City Guard : 
With this they departed, but Charon coming in and tell- 
ing us the ftory, we were all very much ſurpriz'd, ima- 
gining the deſign had beer diſcovered ; and molt ful 
peed Fippoſtheneides, and thought that ke having en- 
deavour'd to hinder their coming, and faild ; now fe 
time for the dangerous attempt unavoidab!y approacht, 
grew faint hcarted, and made a diicoyery oft the __ 
H h ar 
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and this ſeem'd probable; for he did not appear 
at Charons Houſe with the reſt, and fo was lookt 
upon by every one to be a Raſcal and a Turn« 
coat; yet we all were of opinion that Charon ought 
to obey the Governours Orders, and go to them : 
Then he commanding his Son to be brought to 
him, the prettieſt youth, Archidarims, in all Thebes, $kill'd 
in moſt Exerciſes, ſcarce fifteen years old, but very ſtrong 
and luſty tor his Age ; thus ſaid, Friends, this is my 
only , and my beloved Son, and him I put into your 
hands, conjuring you by all that's good, if you find me 
treacherous, to kill, and have no mercy upon him for my 
ſake ; bur as for your parts Sirs, be provided againſt the 
worlt that can come, don't yield your Bodies ramely ro 
be butcher'd by baſe fellows, but behave your ſelves 
bravely, and preſerve your Souls invincible for the good 
and glory of your Country : When Charon had ended, 
we admired rhe Honeſty and Bravery of the Man, but 
were angry aþ his ſuſpicion, and bade him take away his 
Son : Charen, faid Petopidas, we ſhould have taken it 
ore kindly, if you had remov'd your Son into another 
Houſe, for why ſhould he ſuffer for being in our com. 
pany ? Nay let us ſend him away now, that it we fall, 
he niight live, and grow up to puniſh the T'yrants, and 
be a brave Revenger of our Deaths. By no means,reply'd 
Charon, he {hall ſtay here, and run the ſame danger with 
you all ; for 'tis diſhonourable to be in the power of his 
Enemies ; and you my Boy, be daring above thy Age, 
and with theſe brave Citizens venture upon neceflary 
dangers for the defence of Liberty and Vertue ; for we 
have good hopes ſtill lefr, and perhaps ſome God will 
proteCt us in this juſt and generous undertaking : Theſe 
words of his, Archidamus, drew tears from many ; but 
he nat ſhedding ſo much as one, and delivering his Son 
to Pelopidas, went out of the Door, faluting and encou- 
raging every one as he went : But you would have been 

excedingly 
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exceedingly ſurpriz'd at the ſerene and fearleſs temper of 
the Boy, a Soul as great as that of Achilles's Son yfor he 
did not change Color, or ſeem concern'd ; but drew our, 
and try'd the goodneſs of Pelopidas his Sword : In the 
mean time Diotonus one of Cephiſedorus his Friends came 
to us with his Sword girt, and Breaſt-plate on ; and un- 
derſtanding that Archius had ſent for Charon, he chid our 
delay, and urg'd us to go and ſer upon the Houſe pre- 
ſently ; for ſo we ſhould be too quick for them, and 
take them unprovided ; or if we did not like that propo- 
fal, he ſaid, 'twas better to go out, and confuſedly fall 
on one another, than to coup our ſelves up altogether 
in one Room, ard like a Hive of Bees be taken by our 
Enemies : Theocritus likewiſe prefled us to go on, affirm- 
ing that the Sacrifices were lucky, and promiſed ſafety 
and ſucceſs: Upon this whilſt we were arming and ſer- 
ting our ſelves in order, Charon came in looking very 
merrily and jocund ; and with a ſmile ſaid, Courage 
Sirs, there is no danger, but the delign goes on very 
well, for 4rchias and Philip, as ſoon as they heard that 
according to their order I was come, being very drunk, and 
weakned in Body and Underſtanding, with much ado 
came out to me ; and Archias faid, Charon, I hear that the 
Exiles are returned, and lurk privately in Town : At 
this I was very much ſurpriz'd, but recovering my ſelf, 
ask'r, Who are they, Sir, and where ? We don'c know, 
faid Archias, and therefore ſent for you to enquire 
whether you had heard any clearer diſcovery; and 1, 
as *rwere ſurprized, conſidering a little with my ſelf, 
imagined that what they heard was only uncertain re-» 
port, and that none of the Aﬀociates had made this 
diſcovery ( for then they would have known the Houle ) 
that *rwas a groundleſs ſuſpicion and rumour about 
Town that came ro their Ears, and therefore faid, 1 
remember, whillt Androclidas was alive, that a great 
many idle, lying Stories were ſpread abrozd to trouble 
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Ind amuſe us; bur, Sir, I have not heard one word of 
this, yer if you pleaſe I'll enquire what ground there is for 
it,and if I find any thing conſiderable I ſhall give you notice. 
Yes pray, faid Phyliidas, examin this matter very narrow'- 
ly, ſlight no particular, be very diligent and careful, 
fore{ight is very commendable and fate: When he 
- had faid thus, he led back Archias into the Room 
where they are now drinking : But, Sirs, let us not 
delay, but begging the Gods Affiltance, put our ſelves 
preſently upon ACtion: Upon this, we went to prayers, 
and encouraged one another : "T'was now full Supper 
time, the Wind was high, and Snow and ſmall Ram 
fell, ſo that the Streets and narrow Lanes we paſſed 
were all empty : They that were to aſlault Leontidas 
and Hypates, whoſe Houſes joined, went out in their 
uſual Cloaths, having no Arms beſide their Swords ; 
amongſt thoſe were Pelopidas, Democleides and Cephiſe- 
dorus;, Charon, Melon and the reſt that were to ſet upon 
Archias put on Breaſt-plates, and ſhady Fir or Pine Gar- 
lands upon their Heads ; ſome dreſt themſelves ia Wo- 
mens Cloaths, ſo that they lookt like a drunken Com- 
pany of Mummers: but unlucky Fortune, Archidamus, 
relolving to make our Enemies Folly and Careleſneſs as 
conſpicuous as our Eagerneſs and Courage ; and having, 
as in a Play, intermixr a great many Under-plots, now 
in the very unexpeCtcd adventure ; for whilſt Charon, 
as ſoon as ever he parted from Archias and Philip, was 
coming back, and ſetting us forward to execute the 
 defign ; a Letter from Archias the Chiet- Prieſt of Athens 
was {ent to Archias our Governour, which contained a 
full diſcovery of the Plot, in what Houle the Exiles 
were mer, and who were the Aﬀociates: Archias being 
now dead drunk, and quite beſide himſelf with ex- 
peCtation of the defired:. Women, took the Letter, and 
the Bearer ſaying, Sir, it contains matter of great con- 
ccrn ; \matters of Concern to morrow, he replied, and 

clapt 
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Clapt. it under his Cuſhion, and calling for the Glaſs, 
bad the Servant fill a brimmer, and ſent Phylidas often 
to the Door to ſee it the Women were coming : The 
hopes of this Company made them {it long ; and we 
coming opportunely quickly forct our way through 
the Servants to the Hall ; and ſtood a little ar the Door 
to take notice of every one at Table ; our ſhady Gar- 
lands and Apparel diſguiſing our Intentions, all fate 
filent in expeRtation of what would follow, but as ſoon as 
Melon laying his Hand upon his Sword, was making 
through the midſt of them, Cabricius catching him by 
tne Arm, cryed out to Phylids, Is not this Mzlon ? 
Melon looſed his hold preſemily, and drawing out his 
Sword made at {taggering Archias, and layed him dead 
upon the Floor 3 Charon wounded Phli/tp in the Neck, 
and whilſt he endeavoured to defend himſcit with the 
Cups that were about him, Lyſitheus threw him off his 
Sear, and ran him through: We perſwaded Cabrichius 
to be quiet, not to aſſiſt the T'yrants, bur j»yn with us 
to fr-e his Country, for whoſe good he was conſecrated 
Governour, and devoted tothe Gods ; but when being 
drunk he would not hearken to Reaſon, but grew high, 
began to buſtle and turn'd ( for our Governors always 
carry a Spear with them) the point ot his Spear upon 
us ; I catching it in the midſt, and railing it higher 
than my head, deſired him to let it go and conſult his 
own ſafety, for elle he would be kil'ed; but Theopus 
ſtanding on his right fide, and ſmiting him with his 
Sword, ſaid, Lie there with thoſe whoſe Inter:ft you 
eſpouſed ; thou ſhalt not wear the Garland i: Freed 
Thebes, nor Sacrifice to the Gods any more, from whom 
in thy Prayers thou haſt begg'd a Thouſand Miſchiefs 
to the Enemies of thy Country. Cabrichius falling, 
Theacritus ſtanding by ſnatcht up the ſacred Spear, and 
kept it from being ſtain'd ; and ſome few of the Servants 
that dared to refiſt we prefently diſpatch'd ;- the others 
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that were quiet we ſhut up in the Hall, being very un- 
willing that they ſhould ger abroad, and make any dif- 
covery, till we knew whether the other Company had 
ſucceeded in their Attempt : They managed their Bu- 
ſineſs thus, Pelopidas and thoſe with him went ſoftly 
and knockr at Leontidas his Gate ; and a Servant coming 
ro demand their Buſineſs, they faid, they came from 
Athens, and brought a Letter from Caltſtratus to Leon- 
tidas, the Servant went and acquainted his Maſter, and 
was ordered to open the door; as ſoon as *rwas un- 
barred, they all violently ruſht in, and overturning the 
ſervant ran through the Hall directly to Leoneidas his 
Chamber ; he preſently ſuſpeing what was the matter, 
drew his Dagger, and ſtood upon his Guard ; an unjuſt 
Man, *tis true, and a Tyrant, but courageous and 
ſtrong of his Hands ; but he forgot to put out the Can- 
dle, and get amongſt the Invaders in the dark ; and fo 
appearing 1n the light, as ſoon as they opened the doar, 
he ran Cephiſedorus imto the Belly : Next he engaged 
Pelopidas and cried out to his Servants to come and help ; 
but thoſe Simmigs ſecured, nor did they dare to come to 
handy blows with the Rrongeſt and molt valiant of the 
Citizens : There was a ſmart Encounter between 
Pelopidas and Leontidas, for the paſſage was very narrow, 
and Cephiſedorus falling, and dying in the midſt, na 
body elſe could come to firike one blow ; at laſt Pelo- 
pidas receiving a ſlight wound in the Head, with re- 
peated thrults overthrew Leontidas, and killed him upon 
Cephiſedorys who was yet breathing; for he ſaw his Ene- 

my fall, and ſhaking Pelopidas by the hand, and faluting 
all the reſt, he died with a ſmile upon his Face : This 
done, they went to Hypares his Houſe, and entring after 
the ſame manner, they purſued Hypates flying under the 
Roof into a Neigabours Houſe, and caught and kilted 
bim : From thence they marchr directly to us, and 


ve mct 1a the Piax3as 3 and having ſaluted and cold one 
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another our fuccefs, we all went to the Priſon : And 
Phylidas calling out the keeper, ſaid, Philip and Archias 
command you to bring Amphitheus preſently before 
them ; but he conſidering the unſeaſonableneſs of the 
time, and that Phylidas, as being yet hot and out of 
Breath, {poke with more than ordinary concern ; ſuf- 
peed the Cheat, and replied ro Phyl:das, Pray, Sir, 
did ever the Governors {end for a Priſoner at ſuch a 
time before ? Or ever by you > What Warrant do you 
bring ? As he was prating thus, Phyl:das ran him thro ; 
2 baſe Fellow, and upon whoſe Caicals, rhe next day, 
many Women ſpit and trampled ; We brezking open 
the Priſon Door, firſt called out Amphitheus by name, 
and then others as every one had a Mind ; they know- 
ing our Voice, jocundly leapt out of their ſtraw in 
which they lay, with their Chains upon thei Legs : 
The others that were inthe Stocks held out their hands, 
and begged us not to leave them behind : Theſe being 
ſer free, many of the Neighbours came into us, under- 
ſtanding and rejoycing for what was done: The Women 
too, as ſoon as they were acquainted with the flying 
Report, unmindful of the Beotian ſtriftneſs, ran out to 
one another, and enquired of every one they met, 
how things went : Thoſe that found their Fathers or 
their Husbands followed them, for the Tears and Pray- 
ers of the modeſt Women were a very great 1acite- 
ment to all they mer. Our Affairs being in this Con- 
dition, 1 underſtanding that Epaminondas, Gorgidas and 
their Friends were drawing into a Body about Minerva's 
Temple, went to them: Many honeſt worthy Ciizens 
gt firſt joyn'd, and thejr number continually encreaſt : 
When [I had inform'd them in the particulars of whar 
was done, and deſired them ro march into the Market- 
place to affiſt their Friends, they prociaimed Liberty, 
and furniſhed the multitude with Arms out of the Tem- 
ples, that were ſtuft with Spoils ; and the neighbouring 
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Armorers Shops : Then Hippyſtheneides with his Friends 
and Servants appear'd, having by Chance joined the 
Trumpeters that were coming to Thebes againſt Hercules 
his Feaſt ; ſtreight ſome gave the Alarm in the Market- 
place, others in other parts of the City diſtraQting their 
Enemies on all {ides, as if the whole City wasin Arms : 

Some lighting ſmoaky Fires, concealed themſelves in the 
Cloud, and fled to the Caſtle, drawing to them the 
ſele& Band which uſed ro keep Guard about the Caſtle 
all Night : The Garriſon of the Caſtle, theſe beiag 
ſcattered and in diſorder, though they ſaw us all in con- 
fuſion, and knew we had no ſtanding compa&t Body, 
yer would not venture to make a deſcent, though they 
were above hve thouſand ſtrong ; they were really | afraid, 
bur pretending they dar'd not move without Lyſenerides 
his Orders, who contrary to his uſual Cuſtom was abſent 
from the Caſtle that day ; for which neglect the Spar- 
tans (as I was told) having by a Bribe got him into their 
Hands, put Ly/azoridas to death at Corinth, And ſur- 
rendring the Caſtle to us upon Articles, marcht aux 
with their Garriſon. 
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Of Curioſity or an overbuſy Inquiſt- 
- tivenels into Things Impertinenr. 


By Maurice Wheeler, /ate of Chriſt-Church, 
Oxon. 


contrivance , be neither commodiouſly light and 

airy, or too much exposd to ill weather, and un» 
healthy ; tis moſt adviſable intrely ro quit ſuch an ha» 
bitation : unleſs, perhaps, through continuance of time, 
Neighbourhood of Friends, or any other endearing cir- 
cunſt:nce, a man ſhould become much wedded to the 
place ; in which caſe, it may be poflible, by the altera- 
tion of Windows, and new placing of Doors, and 
Stair-caſes, either to remove, or leſſen theſe inconveni- 
ences. By ſuch like remedies, even whole Cities have 
been much amended, and improv'd both as to health 
and pleafantneſs z and "tis faid of the place of my Na- 
tivity particularly, that ir lying open to the Weſtern 
winds, and the beams of the declining Sun ſtreaming 
over the top of Parnaſſus, was by Charon turn'd toward 
the Eaft : but 'tis thought that Empedocles the Naturalift, 
ſecur'd that whole Region round about from the Peſti- 
lence, by cloſing up the riit of a certain Mountain , 
from whence a contageous Southerly damp breath'd forth 
upon the flat of that Country. And now linee there are 


ſeveral noxious qualities, and diſtemperd paflions that 
lurk 


I a dwelling Houſe, by reaſon of its i! ſituation or 
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lurk within the body too, which is the more imme- 
diate habitation of the Soul ; and which like the dark 
and tempeſtuous weather that is without, do cloud and 
diſturb it : Therefore the like method which has been 
obſerv*'d in curing the defefs and annoyances of an 
ill-contriv'd, and unhealthy. dwelling, may be follow'd 
here, in rendring the body a more commodious, ſer- 
viceable and delightful manſion for the Soul. Where+ 
in that it may enjoy its defir'd calmneſs and ſerenity, 
it will conduce beyond all other expedients whatſoever ; 
that thoſe blind, rumultuous and extravagant paſſions 
ſhould be expell'd, or extinguiſh'd utrerly : Or it 
that cannat be, yet that they be fo far reduc'd, and 
moderated, and fo prudently apply'd, and accommoda- 
red to their proper objeds ; that the miſchief, and diſor- 
der of *m (ar leaſt) may be remov'd. 

Among theſe may deſervedly be accounted that fore 
of Curioſity, which by its ſtudious prying into the evils 
of Mankind, ſeems to be a diſtemper of envy and ill- 


nature. 


Why envious Wretch, with ſuch a piercing ray, 
Blind to thine own , doſt others faults ſurvey ? 


If the knowledge of ill can reward the induſtrious 
ſearch with ſo much delight and pleaſure ; turn the 
point of thy Curiolity upon thy ſelf, and thine own 
affairs, and thou ſhalt within doors find matter enough 
for the moſt laborious inquiries, 


Where home-bred ills as great and many be, 
As Thames full tides, or leaves oth rojal Tree : 


So vaſt a heap of offences ſhalt thou find in thy own 
converſation, ſuch variety of perturbations in thy 
Sou), and manifold failures in thy Duty. T'o take a 

| | 20 | | diſtin, 
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diſtin, and orderly ſurvey of all which, that of Xeno- 
hon will be good direQtion, who ſaid, That 5 was the 
manner of diſcreet Houſe-keepers to place their Weapons of 
War, Utenſils for the Kitchin, Inſtruments of Huzsbandry, 
and Furniture for Religious and Sacred Services, each in ſe- 
veral , and proper Repoſitories : So every man that would 
make an exa& enquiry into, and take a juft account of 
himſelf ; ſhould firſt make a particular ſearch into the 
ſeveral miſchiefs that proceed from each Paſſion with- 
in him, whether it be Envy or Jealouſy , Covetouſ: 
neſs or Cowardice or any other vitious inclination ; 
and then diſtribute, and range them all (as it were) 
into diſtin apartments. 

This done, make thy reviews upon them with the 
moſt accurate inſpeCtion, and that nothing may divert 
thee from the ſevereſt ſcrutiny z obſtruct every prof: 
pect that looks towards thy Neighbours Quarters, and 
cloſe up all thoſe avenues which may lead thee to any 
Foreign Curioſity ; become an Eves-dropper to thine 
own Houſe, liſten ro the whiſpers of thine own Walls, 
and obſerve thoſe ſecret arts of the Female Cloſer, 
the cloſe Intrigues of the Parlour, and the treacherous 
practices of thy Servants, which thy own Windows 
will diſcover ro thee. Here this inquiſitive and buſy 
diſpoſition may find an Imployment, that will be of uſe 
and advantage, and is neither ill-natur'd, nor imperti- 
nent ; while every man ſhall call himſelf to this ſtrict 


examination : 


Where have 1 err d? What have T ſaid, or done ? 
What duty ? When? And how, have I forgone ? 


But now, as the Poets feign concerning Lamia, that 
upon her going to Bed, ſhe lays aſide her Eyes among 
the attirements of her dreſfing Box, and is at home for 
the moſt part blind, and droufy too; and only puts on 
| | her 
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her Eyes when ſhe goes abroad a gadding : fo 'tis with 
moſt men, who through a kind of an affte&ted igno- 
rance, and artificial blindneſs, commonly blunder, and 
ſtumble at their own Threſhold, are the greateſt 
Strangers to their own perſonal defects, and of all o- 
thers, leaſt familiarly acquainted with their own Do- 
meſtic ills and follies ; but when they look abroad, 
their ſight is ſharpen'd with ail the watchful and la- 
borious Curioſity imaginable, which ſerves as detor- 
ming ſpe&tacles to an evil Eye, that is already envenom'd 
by the malignity of a worle nature. 

And hence it-is, that a Perſon of this buſy, meddle. 
ſom diſpoſition, is a greater Friend to them he hates 
than to himſelf; for overlooking his own concerns, 
- through his being ſo heedfully intent on thoſe of other 
men; he reproves-and expoſes their miſcarriages, ad- 
moniſhes them of the Errors and Follies they ought to 
corre , and affrights them into greater Caution for 
the future ; ſo that not only the careleſs and unwary, 
but even the more ſober, and prudent Perſons, may 
gain no ſmall advantage from the impertinence, and 
ill nature of Inquiſitive people: 

It was a remarkable inſtance of the prudence of 
Ulyſſes, who going into the Regions of departed Souls, 
would nct exchange ſo much as one word with his Mo- 
ther there, till he had firſt obtain'd an Anſwer from 
the Oracle, and diſpatch'd the buſineſs he came abour ; 
and then turning to her, he afforded: ſome ſmall time 
for a few impertinent queſtions abour the other Wo- 
men upon the place ; asking which was Tyro, and 
which the fair Choris, and concerning the unfortunate 


Epicaſta, 


Ek CETY Mhy 
Noes d to a lofty beam, ſhe would ſuſpended die ? 


But 
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Bur we through extream {loth and ignorance, being 
ſtupidly carelels of our own Aﬀairs, muſt be idly ſpend- 
ing our time and talk, either about our Neighbours 
Pedigree, how that ſuch a one had a Tapſter for his 
Grand-father, and that his Grand-mother was a Laun- 
dreſs; or that another ows three or four hundred pounds, 
and is not able to pay the intereſt ; nay, and, ſuch . 
trivial ſtuff as this we buſy our iciv's about, where ſuch 
a mans Wife has been all this while ; and what 'rwas, 
that this and the other fellow have been talking of in a 
Corner. Burt the wile Socrates employ'd his Curiolity 
to better purpoſe, when he went about, inquiring by 
what excellent precepts P3thagoras obtain*d fo great Au- 
thority among his followers ; and Ariſtippus meeting 

Ichomachus at the Olympic Games, ask'd him what thoſe 
notions were, with which Secrates had fo powertully 
charm'd the minds of his young Scholars ; upon the ſlight 
information whereof, he was fo pafh onately inflam'd with 
a delire of going to Athens, that he grew pale and 
lean, and almoſt languiſh'd till he came to drink of 
the Fountain it ſelt, and had been acquainted with the 
Perſon of Socrates, and more fully learn'd that Philo- 
ſophy of his, the deſign of which was to teach men 
how to diſcover their own ills, and apply proper reme= 
dies unto them. Burt to ſome ſort of men, their own 
life and actions would appear the moſt unplealing 
ſpeCtacle in the world, and therefore they fly from the 
light of their conſcience, and cannot bear the torture 
of one reflecting thought upon themſelves ; for when 
the Soul being once defil'd with all manner of wicked- 
neſs, is ſcar'd at its own hideous deformity ; it endea- 
vours to run frum it felf, and ranging here and there, 
pampers its own malignity with malicious ſpeculations 
on the ills of others. 


It is oblerv'd of the Hen, that loathing the plenty 


of meat that is caſt before her on a clean floor, ſhe will 


be 
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be ſcratching in a hole, or ſpurning the dung-hill, in 
ſearch of one ſingle muſty grain: So this over buſy peo- 
ple neglecting ſuch obvious and common things, into 
which any man may inquire, and talk of without of- 
fence, cannot be fatisfy'd, unleſs they rake into the pris 
vate and conceal'd evils of every Family in-the Neigh- 
| bourhood, Ir was finartly faid by the Azyprian, who 
being ask+d, what *was he carried fo cloſely ? Reply'd ; 
It was therefore cover d, that it might be ſecret: Which 
anſwer will ſerve to check the Curioſity of thoſe imper- 
tinent men, who will be always peeping into the priva- 
cies of others; for afſuredly, there's nothing uſually more 
conceald, then what is too foul to be ſeen, nor wou'd it be kept 
ſo cloſe, were it either fit or ſafe it ſhould be known, With- 
out knocking at the door, 'tis great rudeneſs ro enter 
anothers houſe, and therefore in former times were 
Rappers fitted to the Gates, that by the noile thereof, 
notice might be given to the Family ; for the ſame 
purpoſe are Porters appointed now, leſt a ſtranger 
coming in unawares, the Miſtreſs or Daughter of the 
Family might be furpriz'd buſy, or undrefs#J, or a Ser- 
vant be ſeen under CorreCtion, or the Maids be over- 
heard in the heat of their Scolding ; but a Perſon of 
this prying, buſy temper, who would diſdain the be- 
ing invited to a ſober, and well-governd Houſe, will 
yer even forcibly intrude himſelf as a ſpy into the in- 
decencies of private Families, and thoſe very things 
which Locks, Bolts and Doors were intended to ſecure 
from common view, he prys into, for no other end; 
but to diſcover to all the world. Ari/to ſaid, that thoſe 
winds were the moſt troubleſom, which blew up ones 
Garments, and exposd ones nakedneſs; but theſe in- 
quilitive people deprive us of all the ſhelter or ſecurity 
of Walls and Doors, and like the wanton air, which 
pervades the Veil, and ſteals through the cloſeſt guards 
of Virgio-modeſty ; they inſinuate into thoſe divertife- 

ments 
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ments which are hidden in the retirements of the night, 
and ſtrip men even to their very skin. So that as tis mer- 
rily ſaid by the Comedian concerning Cleon, that his Body 
was in one Country, and his Soul in another ; the Hands 
and Feet, Eyes and Thoughts of Inquilitive Perſons are 
ſtragling about in many places at once : neither the 
Manſions of the Great ; nor the Cottages of the Poor; 
nor the privy Chambers of Princes; nor the receſles of 
the Nuptial Alcove, can eſcape the ſearch of their Cu- 
riolity ; they are familiar to the affairs of Strangers, and 
will be prying into the darkeſt Myſteries of State, al- 
though it be to the manifeſt peril of their being ruin'd by 
it. For as to him that will be curiouſly examining the 
Virtues of Medicinal Herbs, the unwary taſt of a ve- 
nemous Plant, conveys a deleterious impreſſion upon the 
Brain, before its noxious quality can be diſcern'd by 
the Palate : So they that boldly pry into the ills of grear 
Perſons, uſually meet with their own deſtruCtion, fo0- 
ner than they can diſcover the dangerous ſecret they en- 


quire afrer. And fo it happens, that when the raſhly 


curious Eye, not contented to expatiate in the free and 
boundleſs region of reflefted light, will be gazing at 
the Imperial ſeat of brightneſs ; ir becomes a Sacrifice ro 
the burning Rays, and ſtreight {inks down in penal dark- 
neſs. 

It was therefore well ſaid by Philippides the Comedian, 
who being ask'd by\King Lyſmachus what hedefir'd might 
be imparted to him; \xeply'd, Any thing but « ſecree. And 
indeed thoſe things in the Courts of Princes, that are 
moſt pleafant in themſelves, and moſt delightful to be 
known ; fuch as Balls, Magnificent Entertainments, and 
all the ſhews of Pomp and Greatneſs, are expos'd to com- 
mon view, nor do they ever hide thoſe divertiſements and 
enjoyments, which are the attendants of a proſperous e- 
ſtate; but in what. caſes ſoever they ſeem reſerv'd, as 


when they are conceiving foine high diſpleaſure, or con- 
triving. 
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triving the methods of a revenge, or raging under a fit 
of jealouſie, or ſuſpicions of the difloyal practices of their 
Children, or dubious concerning the treachery of a Fa- 
vourite ; come not near, nor intermeddle, for every 
thing is of a dreadful aſpect, and of very dangerous 
acceſs, that is thus conceal'd. Fly from fo black a Cloud, 
whoſe darkneſs condenſes into a Tempeſt ; and it will 
be time enough, when its fury breaks torth with Flaſh 
and Thunder, for thee to obſerve upon whoſe head the 
miſchief falls. =p 

But to avoid the danger of this Curiolity, divert thy 
thoughts to more fate and delghtful enquiries; ſurvey 
\ the wonders of nature in the [leavens, Earth, the Sea, 
and Air; in which thou halt a copious choice of mate- 
rials for the more ſublime, as well as the more ealie and 
obvious contemplations. It thy more piercing wit as 
ſpires to the nobleſt enquiries, conlider the greater Lu» 
minary in its Diurnal motion, in what part of Heaven 
its morning beams are kindled, and where thoſe Cham- 
bers of the night are plaCd , which entertain its decl:- 
wing luſtre. View the Moon in all her changes, the juſt 
repreſentation of human  Vicifitudes ; and learn the 
cauſes that deſtroy, and then reſtore her brightneſs. 


How from an infant-ſpark ſprung out of night, 
She ſwells into a perfet Globe of light ; 

And ſoon, her beauties thus repaired, die 
Waſting into their furſt Obſcurity. 


Theſe are indeed the great ſecrets of Nature, whoſe 
depth may perhaps amaze and diſcourage thy Enquiries; 
ſearch therefore into things more obvious, why the fruits 
of Plants are unap'd into fuch variety of Figures? Why 
ſome are cloath*d with the verdure of a Perenial ſpring, 
and others which ſometime were no leſs freſh and fair, 


lke baſty ſpend-thrifts, laviſh away the bounries of Hea- 


yen 
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ven: in one Summers Gayety,-and.ftand naked to the 
ſucceeding Froſts. But ſuch harmleſs -ſpeculations will 
perchance affect thee little, and it-may be thou haſt, that 
malignity in thy temper, which. like venemous Beaſts 
that-cannot live, out of ſtink and putrefaftion, muſt be 
ever - preying upon: the follies and miſeries of Mankind. 
Peruſe therefore. the Hiſtories of the World, wherein 
thou' ſhalt find fuch vaſt heaps of Wickedneſs and MiC 
chief, made up: of the down-falls and ſudden deaths of 
great Men, the Rapes and Defilements of Women, the 
Treacheries of Servants, the Falſeneſs of Friends, the 
arts of Poyſoning, the fatal effe&ts of* Envy and Jealou- 
fie, the ruin of Families, dethroning..of Princes, with 
many other ſuch direful occurrences, as may not only de- 
light and fatisfie, but even cloy and nauſeate thy ill-na- 
tur'd curioſity. - LING © iT 

But neither (as it appears) ex lugh antiquated evils 
any agreeable entertainment to People of this perverſe 
diſpoſitian ; they hearken moſt to modern Tragedies; and 
ſuch doleful-accidents as may be grateful as well for the 
novelty, as: the: horrour+:of the, relation. All pleaſant 
and'chearful converſe is irkſom to *em ; ov. that it they 
happen- into' a company that are; talking of Weddings, 
the Solemnities of - Sacred Rites, or Pompqgus Proceflions ; 
they make as though they heard not, 'or to divert and 
ſhorten the Diſcourſe;..will pretend they knew as much 
before ;- yer if 'any one ſhould relate-how ſuch a Wench | 
had a Child before:the time, or that'a Fellow was caught 
with another Mans Wife, or that certain People were at 
Law with-cach-ather:,-:or that there was an, unhappy dif- 
ference between near relations; :he no logger {its uncon- 
cern'd,” or minds ather things, but 


| With ears prickd up, he liſtens : What, aud when, 
' And how he ay 3; pro /ay, let's bear't. again. 


I 1 And 
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And indeed that Proverbial ſaying, I! newt goes quick, and 
Far, "was occaſion'd chiefly by theſe bufiz ill-natur'd men, 
who very unwillingly hear, or talk of any thing elle, 
For their Ears, like Cupping-glaſſes that attract the moſt 
noxious humours in the Body, are ever ſucking in- the 
-moft ſpiteful and malicious reports ;” and as in ſome Ci- 
ties there are certain Ominous Gates, through which, no- 
thing paſſes but Scavengers: Carts , or the leads of Ma- 
lefaRors : So nothing goes in at their Ears, or. out of 
'their Mouths, but obſcene , tragical - and horrid rela- 
tions; ; 


..” Howling and Wie, as in a Fail, or Hell; 
Always infeſt the places where they dwell. 


This noiſe is to them like the Syrens Song, and the 
ſweeteſt melody, the moſt pleaſant hearing in the 
World. | 

Now this Curioſity being an affeQation of knowledg 
1n things conceal'd, muſt needs proceed from a great de- 
gree of Spighe and Emy ; for men. do not uſually hide, 
bur ambiriouſly proclaim whatever is. for their honour or 
intereſt to be ktiown ; and therefore to pry into what is 
induſtriouſly cover'd, can be for no other purpoſe, then 
that ſecret delight curious perſons enjoy in the diſcovery 
of other mens ills, which is Spjgbe ; and the relief they 
gather thence, to caſe themſelves under their rormenting 
reſentments at anothers Proſperity, which is Eneyz both 
which ſpring from that Savage and Brutal diſpoſition, 
which we 'call nature. But how ungrateful it -is to 
' Mankind to have their Evils inquir'd into, appears from 
hence ; that ſome have-choſen rather ro die , than dif- 
Cloſe a ſecret diſeaſe to their Phyſician. Suppoſe then 
that Needhain or Lower , or the immortal #/ils, when he 
., was upon earth; ſhould have gone about from houſe to 

houſe, inquiring whether any there had a Fiſtula in Ano, 

| or 
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or a Cancer in Utero to be curd : although ſuch a Curio- 
ſity as- this might in them ſeem much more tolerable, 
from the Charity of their Deſign , and the benefit in- 
tended by their Art ; yet who would not rebuke the ſaw- 
cy officiouſneſs of that Quack, who ſhould, unſent for, 
thus impudently pry into thoſe privy Diſtempers, which 
the modeſty, or perhaps the guilt of the Patient could 
bluſh, .or abhor to diſcover, though ir were for the ſake 
of a Cure. But thoſe that are of this curious and bulie 
humour, cannot forbear ſearching into theſe and other 
ills too that are of a more ſecret nature ; and which 
makes the practice the more exceedingly odious and dete- 
ſtable, the intent is not to remedy , but expoſe them to 
the World. It is not ill-taken, if the Searchers and 
Officers of the Cuſtoms do inſpet Goods openly im- 
ported ; but only, when with a deſign of being vexati- 
ous and troubleſom, they rip up the: unſuſpeCted packets 
of private Paſſengers ; and yet even this they are by 
Law authorized to do, and it is ſometimes to their loſs 
if they do it not ; but curious and meddleſom people 
will be ever inquiring into other mens affairs, without 
leave or commiſhon, though it be to the great neglect 
and damage of their own, 

It is farther obſervable concerning this fort of Men, 
how averſe they are to living long in the Covantry, as 
being not able to endure the quiet, and calm of a reti- 
red ſolitude : but if by charice they take a ſhort ramble 
to their Country-Houſe, the main of their buſineſs there 
is more to inquire into their Neighbours concerns than 
their own ; that they may know how other mens Fruit- 
trees are blaſted, the number of Cattel they have loſt, 
and what a ſcanty Harveſt they are like to have, and how 
well their Cider keeps ; with which impertinent re- 
marks having fll'd their giddy brains , the worm wags, 
and away they muſt to the Town again. Now a true- 
bred Ruſtic , if he by chance meet with any news ow 

| Ii 2 E 
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the City, he preſently turns his head another way, and 
in his blunt Language thus reflects upon the impertinence 
of it : 


One can't at quiet eat ; nor plough ones lond : 

Ro much us Countrey-voke they bear in hond, 

With Tales ; which idle Raſcals blow about, 

How Kings ( and well, what then ? ) wall in and out. 


* But the buſie Cit hates the Country, as a dull, unfaſhi- 
onable thing, and void of miſchief ; and therefore keeps 
himſelf tothe Town, that he may be among the crowds 
that throng the Courts, Exchange and Wharfs, and pick 
up all the idle ſtories that are dropt in the Coffee houſe. Here 
he goes about pumping, What News d'ye hear > Were 
not you upon the Exchange to day Sir ? The City's in 4 
very tickliſh poſture, what d* ye think on't ? In two or three 
hours time we may be all together by the ears. If he's riding 
Poſt, he will light off his Horſe, and ev'n hug and 
kiſs a fellow that has a ſtory to tell him ; and ſtay ne- 
ver fo long, till he hears it out : but if any one upon de- 
mand, ſhall anſwer No News ! He replies, as in a paſſion, 
Phat (lays he) have you been neither at the Exchange 
or Coffee-houſe to day ? Have you not been towards the Court 
| lately? Have you not heard any thing from thoſe Gentlemen 
that newly came out of France ? It was (methinks) a good 

piece of Policy among the Locrians, that it any Perſon 
coming from abroad, ſhould but once ask concerning 
News, he was preſently fin'd for his Curioſty ; for as 
Cooks and Fiſhmongers wiſh for plenty in the Commodi- 
ties they trade with : ſo are inquiſitive people that deal 
much in News, ever longing for innovations, alterati- 
@ns, variety of aCtion, or any thing that is miſchievous 
and unlucky ; that they may find ſtore of Game'for 
their reſtleſs ill nature to hunt and prey upon. Charondas 
alſo did well in prohibiting by a Law, that none ſhould 
| be 


_ 
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be brought upon the Stage to be expos'd, unleſs it were 
for Adultery, or this malignant ſort of Curioſity : and 
indeed there is a near afhnity between theſe two Vices, 
for Adultery is nothing elſe but the Curioſity of diſco- 
vering another mans ſecret pleaſures, and the itch of 
knowing what is hidden ; and Curioſity is (as it were) a 
rape and- violence committed upon other peoples pri- 
vacies. 

And now as the accumulation of notions in the head 
uſually begets multiplicity of words ; for which reaſon, 
Pythagoras thought fit to check the too early loquacity of 
his Scholars, by impoſing on them five years ſilence trom 
their firſt admiſſion : So the ſame Curioſity that is thus 
inquiſitivero know, 1s no leſs intemperate in talking too, 
and muſt needs be as ill-ſpoken, as *1i1s ill-natur'd. And 


hence it is,that Curioſity does not only become a reſtraint 
to the vices and follies of others, but is a diſappointment 


alſo to it ſelf; for all Mankind is exceeding ſhy of in- 
quiſitive Perſons,no ſerious buſineſs is conſulted of, where 
they are ; and if they chance to ſurpriz2 men in the ne- 


gotiation of any aftair, cis preſently laid alide as care- 


fully, as the Hoyſe-wife locks up her Fiſh from the Car, 
nor (if it be poſſible to avoid it) is any thing of moment 
ſaid, or done in their company ; but wharever is free- 
ly permitted to any other people to ſee, hear, or talk of 
is kept as a great ſecret from Perſons of this bulie im- 
pertinent Diſpoſition ; and there is no man but would 
commit his Letters, Papers and Writings to the care of 
a Servant, or a Stranger, rather than to an Acquaincance, 
or Relation of this buſie and blabbing humour. 

By the great Command which Belerophon had over his 
Curioſity, he reſiſted the follicitaticns of a luſtful Wo- 
man ; and (though it were to the hazard of his life) ab- 
ſtain'd from opening the Letters , wherein he was de- 


ſign'd to be the Meſflenger of his own deſtruttion. For 


Curioſity and Adultery ( as was intimated before) are 


Ii 3 both 
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both Vices of Incontinence ; only they are aggravated 
by a peculiar degree of madneſs and folly, beyond what 
is found in moſt other Vices of this nature. And 
can there any thing be more fſottiſh than for a man 
to paſs by the doors of ſo many common Profſtitutes 
that are ready to ſeize him in the Streets : and to belea- 
guer a Nunnery, or attempt a breach upon the Lodg- 
ings of ſome coy and recluſe Female , that is far more 
coltly, and perhaps far leſs comely too, than a Hackney, 
Triobolar Strumper. Bur ſuch is plainly the Phrenſie of 
curious Perſons, who defpiſing all thoſe "things that are 
of eaſie acceſs, and unenvied enjoyment , ſuch as are 
the Divertiſements of the Thearer, the converſation 
of the Ingenious, and the Diſcourſes of the Learned ; 
muſt be breaking open other Mens Letters, liſtening ar 
their Neighbours doors, peeping in at their Windows, or 
whiſpering with their Servants : a practice which (as it 
deſerves) is commonly dangerous, bur ever extreamly 
baſe and ignominious. 

Now to difſwade inquiſitive perſons (as much as poſſi- 
ble) from this ſneaking and moſt deſpicable humour, ir 
would contribute much, it they would but recollect and 
review all their paſt obſervations ; for as Simonides uling 
at certain times to open two Cheſts he kept by him, found 
that wherein he put rewards, ever full : and the other ap- 
pointed for thanks, always empty : ſo if inquiſnive peo- 
ple did but now and then look into their Bag of News, 
they would certainly be aſham'd of that vain and fooliſh 
Curioſity, which with ſo much hazard and trouble to 
themſelves, had been gathering together ſuch a confus'd 
heap of worthleſs and loathſom traſh. If a Man in reay 
ding over the Writings of the Antients, ſhould rake toge- 
ther all the droſs he could meet with, and colle& into one 
Volume all the unfniſh'd ſcraps of Verſe in Homer, the in- 
congruous expreſſions in the Tragedians, or thoſe obſceni- 
ties of ſmutty Archilochys, for which he was ſcorn'd and 

pointed 
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peinted at : Would not ſuch a filthy Scavinger of Books 
well deſerve that curſe of the Tragedian ? 


Pox on your Tafte ! Muſt you like lice and fleas, 
Be always fed with Scabs and naſtineſs. 


But without this Imprecation, the practice it ſelf be- 
comes it's own Puniſhment, in the diſhoneſt and unpro- 
fitable drudgery of amaſfing together ſuch a noiſom 
heap of other Mens Vices and Follies; a Treaſure much 
reſembling the City Poneropolis, ſo called by King Philip, 
after he had peopled it with a crew of Roguesand Vaga- 
bonds, For curious People do fo load their dirty brains 
with the Ribauldry and Soleciſms of other Mens 
Writings, as well as the DefeC&ts and Blemiſhes of their 
Lives; that there is not the leaſt - room left in their 
Heads for one witty, graceful or ingenious Thought. 
There are a fort of People at Rome, who being un- 
affeted with any thing that is beautiful and pretty, 
Either in the works of Art or Nature ; deſpiſe the moſt 
curious pieces in Painting or Sculpture, and the faireſt 
Boys and Girls that are there expoſed to Sale, as not 
worth their Money : Thercfore they much frequent the 
Monſter-markee, looking after People of diſtorted Limbs 
and przter-natural Shapes, and for Beaſts of the Breed 


of Afric, 


Were kinds of unlike form oft blinded be 
Into one hideous deformaty. 


All which are Sights ſo loathſom, as they themſelves 
would abhor, were they compelled often to behold them. 
And if they who curiouſly inquire into thoſe vicious De- 
formities, and unlucky Accidents that may be obſerved 
in the Lives of other Men, would only bind themſelves 
to a frequent recollection of what they had ſeen and 


heard ; there would be found very little Delight or 
I i 4. Advan- 
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Advantage in fuch ungrateful and melancholy Refle- 
tions. FR. ELM | 

Now {ſince it is fromthe Uſe and Cuſtom of intermedling 
in the Aﬀairs of other Men, that this perverſe practice 
grows up into ſuch a vitious Habit : Therefore the beſt 
Expedient for the” Remedy' thereof is, that beginning 
(as it were) at a diftance; and: with ſuch things as do' 
lefs excite the itch' of our Curioſity ; we gradually bring 
our ſelves to an' utter deſuetude of enquiring into, or | 
being concerned at any of thoſe things that do not per- | 
rain-unto us. Therefore let Men firſt make tryal of 
themſelves in ſmaller and leſs conſiderable Matters; as / 
for the purpoſe, why ſhould it be thought ſuch a ſevere 
piece of ſelf-denial, for any Man as he paſles by, to 
forbear reading the Inſcriptions that are upon a Monu- 
ment or Grave-ſtone, or -the Letters that are drawn 
on Walls and Sign-poſts? If it were but conſidered that 
there's nothing more, either for Delight or Benefit, to 
be learned thereby,” bur that certain People had a deſire 
to preſerve the Memory of their Friends and Relations, 
by engraving their Names on Braſs or Marble ; or thar 
ſome impudent Quack, or rooking Tradeſman wants 
Money, and knows no other way to draw-Men to their 
Shop or Lodgings, but by: decoying Billets, and the 
invitation of a Show-board. 'The taking notice of 
which, and ſuch like things, although it may ſeem for 
the preſent harmleſs ; yer there is really a ſecrer Mif- 
chiet wrought by it ; while Men ſuffering their Minds 
ro rove ſo incon{iderately at every thing they ſee, are 
inur'd ro a fooliſh Curioſity in buſying themſelves abour 
things impertinent. For as skiltul Huntſmen do nor 
permit their Beagles to fling or change ; but lead them 
forth in couples, that their Noſes may be kept ſharp for 
their proper Game, 


Be 
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Be it the Stag lodg*d in the woody ſhade, 
Or Fox in borrow'd den by Badger made. 


So ought Perſons of an inquiſitive temper to reſtrain the 
wanton Excurſions of their Curioſity, and confine it 
to Obſervations of. Prudence and Sobriety. Thus 
the Lyon and Eagle, which walk with their Claws 
ſheath'd, to keep them always pointed for their Prey ; 
are an example of that Diſcretion, which curious Per- 
ſons ſhould imitate, by carefully preſerving thoſe no- 
ble Faculties of Wit and Underſtanding, which were 
made for uſeful and excellent Enquiries, from being 
dulled, and debauched with low and ſottiſh Specula- 
trons, 

The ſecond Remedy of this Curioſity is, that we 
accuſtom our ſelves in paſſing by, not to peep in at other 
Mens Doors or. Windows; for in this caſe the Hand 
and Eye are much alike guilty ; and Nenocrates ſaid, 
One may as well go, as look into another Mans Houſe ; be- 
cauſe the Eye may reach what the Hand cannot ; and 
wander where the Foot does not come. And beſides, 
that 'tis neither gentiel nor civil thus to gaze about; a 
well-bred Perſon will commonly diſcover very littie that 
is either meer or delightful to look on: But foul Diſhes 
perhaps lying about the Floor, or Wenches in lazy 
or immodeſt Poſtures, and nothing that is decent or' in 


good Order, but as one faid upon this occaſion, 


For ought here's worth your ſeeing, Friend, you may 
Ev'n turn your prying look another way. 


And yer laying afide this conſideration of uncomely 
ſights, this very ſtaring and glancing of the Eyes to and 
fro, implies ſuch a Levity of Mmd, and fo great a De+ 
fe&t in good Manners, as muſt needs render the practice 
init ſelf very Clowniſh and Contemptible. When 
Diogenes obleryved Dijoxippus a Victor in the Ohmpic 

Exer- 
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Exerciſes, to wreath his Neck as he fate in his Chariot, 
that he might take the better view of a fair Damſel that 
came to ſee the Sports, Look ( ſays he) ' what a worthy 
Gameſter goes there, that even a Woman can tinn bim which 
way ſhe liſts : But theſe bulie-brain'd People do ſo twiſt 
and turn themſelves to every frivolous Show, as if they 
had acquired a verticity in their Heads, by their Cuſtom 
of gazing at all things round about them; | Now (me- 
thinks) 'tis by no means ſeemly, that the ſenſe ( which 
ought to behave it ſelf as a Hand-maid. to the Soul, in 
doing its Errands faithfully, returning ſpeedily, and 
keeping at home with ſubmiffive and © reſerved Mo- 
deſty ; ) ſhould be ſuffered like a wanton and ungo- 
vernable Servant, to be gadding abroad from her Mi- 
ſtreſs, and ſtraying about at her pleaſure. But this hap- 
pens according to that of Sophecles, 


As when untam'd and hard-mouth'd Colts diſdain 
Both laſh and ſpur, nor will abide the rein : 


For ſo the Senſes not exerciſed and well manag'd, will at 
every turn break looſe into wild Excurſions, and hurry 
Reaſon along with them into the ſame Extravagance. 

Ir is faid of Democritus, that he voluntarily put out 
his Eyes by the refleQtion of a burning Glaſs ; that (as 
by the darkning of Windows, ſometimes done for the 
{ame purpoſe ; ) he might by the allurements of Senſe 
be called off from attending to his purely intellectual 
Contemplations: Which Story, although it be falſe, yet 
this at leaſt is true, that thoſe Men who are moſt ad- 
dicted to profound Speculations, do leaſt of all others 
converſe with impreffions. of Senſe. And therefore to 
prevent that interruption and diſturbance, which either 
Noiſe or impertinent Viſits might be to their Philoſo» 
phical Enquiries,they placed their Studies at ſome diſtance 
from Cities, and choſe the night ( thence called Euphrone ) 
as the fittelt Seaſon for Meditation, 

Farther, 
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Farther, to forbear mixing with a crowd of Fellows 
that are quarrelling in the Market-place z or to fit ſtill, 
while the mad'Rabble are rioting in the Streets, or at 
leaſt to get out of hearing of it z will not be very dif. 
ficult to any Man that conſiders how little there is to be 
gained by intermedling with buſie and unquiet People; 
and how great the certain advantage is of bridling our 
Curioſity, and bringing it under ſubjeftion to the coms+ 
mands of Reaſon. And thus, when by this more eafie 
Diſcipline, a Man hath acquired ſome power over him- 
ſelf ; exerciſes of greater difficulty are to be attempted : 
As for Inſtance, to forbear the Theatre upon the temp- 
ting Fame of ſome new and much applauded Play ; 
to reſiſt the importunity of a Friend that invites thee 
to a Ball, an entertainment at the Tavern, or a Con» 
fort of Muſic ; and not to be tranſported, if thou chance 
at a diſtance tro hear the din at a Bull-baiting, or the 
noiſe of the Bear-Garden, For as Socrates adviſes well, 
that Men ſhould abſtain from taſting thoſe Meats and 
Drinks, which by their exquiſite pleaſantneſs, tempt 
the palate to exceed the ſober meaſures of Thirſt and 
Hunger : So are all thoſe obleFtations of the Ear and 
Eye to be avoided, which are apt to intice Men into 
Impertinence or Extravagance. When Arafpes had com» 
mended the fair Panthea to Cyprus, as a beauty worth 
his admiration ; he replied, for that very reaſon I will 
not ſee her, leſt if by thy perſuaſion I ſhould ſee her 
but once, ſhe her ſelf might perſuade me to ſee her often, 
and ſpend more time with her then would be for the 
advantage of my own Aﬀeairs. So Alexander upon like 
conſideration, would not truſt his Eyes in the preſence of 
the beautiful Queen of Perſia ; but kept himſelf out of the 
reach of her Charms, and treated only with her Aged 
Mother. But we alas (that no opportunity may be 
loſt of doing our ſelves all the miſchief we can by 
our Curioſity ) cannot forbear prying into Sedans and 
| Coaches, 
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Coaches, nor gazing at the Windows, nor peeping 
under the Belconies, where Women are ; nay, muſt be 
ſtaring about from the Houſe Top to ſpy out all occa- 
ſions of our Ruin; and are all the while fo ſottiſhly 
inconſiderate, as to apprehend no danger from giving 
ſuch' a boundleſs Licenſe to our wandring Eyes. Now 
as in point of Juſtice and Honeſty, it conduces much to 
prevent our defrauding and over-reaching of other 
Men, if we now and then, and in ſmaller matters, vo- 
luntarily abate ſomewbat of our ftrict dues ; and as 'tis 
a means to keep Men Chaſt and Continent towards all 
other Women, if they ſometimes forbear the lawful 
Enjoyment of their own Wives : So will theſe Excefles 
of Curioſity be cured by the ſame reſtraints, it inſtead 
of enquiring into what concerns other Men, we can 
prevail with our ſelves ſo far, as not to hear or ſee all that 
1s.done in our own Houſes; nor to liſten to every thing 
that may be told us concerning our ſelves, or our pri- 
vate Aﬀairs. Oedipus by his Curiolity fell into great 
miſchief, for being of a Parentage to himſelf unknown, 
and now at Corinth, where he was a Stranger ; he went 
about asking Queſtions concerning himſelf, and light- 
ing on Laius, he {lew him, and then by the Marriage 
of the Queen, who was his own Mother, he obtained 
the Government. Not contented with the Thoughts 
of being thus happy, he muſt -need? once more ( a- 
gainſt all the perſuaſions of his Wife) be enquiring 
concerning himſelf ; when meeting with an old Man 
that was privy to the whole contrivance, he preſſed him 
earneſtly to reveal the ſecret ; and beginning now to 


fuſpe& the worſt, the old Man cried our, 


Alas | So ſad a tale to tell, I dread; 


But he burning with impatience of knowing all, re- 
plies, - | | 


And 


A es 
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And I to heart, but yet it muſt be ſaid. 


Thus odly mixt with pain and pleaſure is this reſtleſs 
Itch of Curiolity, that like a healing wound, it will 
hazard the loſs of blood, rather then want the ſeeming 
eaſe of being rubb'd and ſcratch'd. But ſuch as either 
by good Nature or good Diſcipline are free from this 
Diſeaſe, and have experienced the unvaluable felicity of 
a calm and undiſturbed Spirit, will rather rejoyce in 
being ignorant, then deſire to be informed of the Wick- 
edneſs and the Miſeries that are in the World, and can 
fit down well ſatished in this Opinion, | 


Bhat Vice and Msſchiefs Mankind overflow, 
"Tx Wiſdom to forget, or not to know. 


Wherefore as a farther help to check the impatience of - 
our Curioſity, it will contribute much to praCtiſe ſuch 
Acts of Abſtinence as theſe : If a Letter be broughe 
thee, lay it aſide for ſome time before thou read it, and 
not (as many do) eagerly fall upon the Seal with 
Tooth and Nail, as ſoon as ever it comes to thy hands, 
as if *twere ſcarce poſſible to open it with ſufficient ſpeed ; 
when a Meſſenger returns do not haſtily riſe up, and 
run towards him, as if thou couldſt not hear what he 
had to ſay time enough/; and if any one makes an offer 
to cell thee ſomething that is new, ſay, that thou had(t 
rather it were good and uſeful. 

When at a public diſſertation I ſometime made at 
Rome, Ruſticus ( who' afterwards periſhed by the meer 
Envy of Domitian ) was one of my Auditors ; a Meſ- 
fenger comes. ſuddenly in with an expreſs from Ceſar ; 
upon which, when I offered ro be filent, till he had 
peruſed the Paper, he delired-me to proceed, nor would 
ſo much as look into it, till the Diſcourſe was ended 
and the Audience diſmifſed ; all that were preſent, 


much admiring the Gravity of. the Man. In grear 
| Perſons, 
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Perſons, whoſe power encourages them to greater Li- 
centiouſneſs, this vitious Curioſity is hardly curable ; for 
when it is arrived in them to the confiſtence of an inve- 
terate habit, they will never undergo thoſe previous Re- 
ſtraints upon their outward Actions, which are neceſlary 
to deſtroy the evil Habic within them : For ſuch as are 
thus inur'd, will be breaking up other Mens Letters, in- 
truding upon the Privacies of their Friends, making 
bold Enquiries into the unfathomable Myſteries of Re- 
ligion, profaning Sacred Places and Holy Offices, by 
their coming where, and doing what they ought not, 
and in a word, prying into the moft ſecret As and 
Diſcourſes of Princes ; all, or any of which odious Pra- 
Qtices, it will be hard for any one after long Cuſtom to 
forbear, but eſpecially for great Perſons: And indeed 
Princes themſelves, who are concerned to have as par- 
ticular knowledge of all Things as they can, and to 
whom *cis in ſome fort neceſlary for the ends of Govern« 
ment to maintain Spies and Intelligencers about rhem ; 
yet they are uſually hated for nothing more, then their 
retaining this lewd fort of People in quality of Eves- 
droppers of State and public Informers. The firſt that 
employ'd this kind of Officers, was Darius in his younger 
Years, when he could not confids in himſelf, nor durſt 
truſt any one-elſe ; and the Sycilsan T'yrants afterwards 
planted them in Syracuſe, but -upon a Revolution that 
happened there, the People firſt fell upon theſe Infor- 
mers, and deſtroyed them without Mercy, Of near 
affinity with thets, are Calumniators, which from a par- 
ticular occaſion imported in the word, were called $co- 
phants, or Fig-blabbers ; becauſe upon the prohibited ex- 
portation of that Fruit, they became Informers againſ} 
thoſe that break this order. Much the like fort of Peo- 
ple were thoſe at Azbens, where a dearth of Grain hap- 
pening, and the Corn-ſellers being commanded to bring 
out their Stores for public Sale ; thoſe that went abouc 
| | | liſtning 
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lining at the Mills, and prying into Granaries, thaf 
they might find matter of Information againſt Offenders, 
were thence called Aliterianz, or if you pleaſe, Mill-clackers. 
Now the Profeſſion of theſe Fellows, as vile and baſe as 
it may be accounted ; yet the end thereof being only 
to diſcover deliberate Offences, and ſuch violations of 
good order, as were miſchievous to Society, it is for 
that reaſon by far lefs odious then the ill-natur'd praftice 
of thoſe inquilitive: and buſie Perſons, who out of mali- 
cious wantonneſs expoſe Men to open ſhame for una- 
voidable ills and involuntary lapſes: Which conſideration 
ſuper-added to the reſt that has been ſaid, .is enough to 
render this fort of malignant Curioſity extreamly exe- 
crable, and to be highly abhorr'd, and moſt carefully 
avoided by every Man ; who would defire for meer 
Repurations ſake, '\not to be rank'd-among that profligate 
Crew of Villains, which are look'd upon as the moſt 
dereſtable of- all Mankind. | 
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flow a Man. may bs; For of his 
Progreſs 1 in Vettue. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. Tod of 
Univerlity-College # in Oxtard. 


me he ARGUMENT. 


HE main deſign of the Following 1 Diſcourſe is fo 

confute this receiv'd Opinion of the Sroics : 
That there is no Medium 'twixt perfe# wiſdom 
and abſolute folly : Bur, that the change from one Ex- 
tream to the other, is made all at once, and in a mo- 
ment ; and not perfected by ſeveral gra- 
) _—__—_— i dual advances. (a) Some of the Argu- 
Steicam Philos. ments our Author makes uſe of to in- 
Lib. HI. Diflert. validate the Afertion, ſeem grounded on 


3, 4 and $o Se- . ; © 
neca's Morals.Gice» the Platonic Hypotheſis , concerning the 


bk Nature and Original of the Ratioral 

Soul. Though I cannot fay that Plu- 
tarch is a Thorough-Platoniſt ; for many of his pieces 
ſhow him to be of the number of thoſe the Antients 
call'd the Ecleſtics, who gathered out of the Works 
of All Philoſophers what they thought fit, addicting 
themſelves to no one Sect ; yer, I hope, I have done 
him right in this Epiſtolary Diſſertation in rendring and 
explaining many Terms and Expreſſions agreeably to 
the Principles of the Academy, My 


, 
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My Erzend Soflius Seneci, 


. have conſulted 
all, th2 Arguments in the World ro the MSS. Greek, 


make it . our, "T'nat a man may be ſen- Copies ofPl-rarch, 

fibly aflur'd, .that he is a Proficient in (0242 , ar 

| iy aur dg, I i 15 4 rro CIENnt 1N they are det c ear 

Vertue, upoa this Suppolition, that his RY 
Or TniS Ditoartes 

Proc ceedings do not 1n the leaſt ail.viate 

and abate the Preſſures of vice, which is natural to 

Him ;; but, .That ſtill remain an equal Counter-poiſe to 

all his goud Inclinations, and With as much force hin- 


der the 4/p#rng Suul, as 


lf ic poſſible, do- you think, (2) by () Thoſe thar 


Heavy Lead pulls down the yielding Net ;£ 


In the. Study: of . Muſic or Grammar, I am ſure, ſuch 
a Concluſzon wouid be very abturd ; ,tor the Scholar 
could never be cer:ain, that he had made any Improve- 
ment in thaſe Sciences ; if, all the while he is a learn- 
ing he did. not exhault by little and little his former 
Ignorance about thera 3 bur remaii'd during the whole 

rogreſs of , his Applcation uncer the ſame equal De- 
gree of Uugleifulne/*, as At, tirit ferting cur. 

The like may be faid of thote that are under the 
hands of a Phyſi:ian : According to this. 4/fertion, if 
the Patient take Phy{ic which does not perfetty recruit 
his. Strength, nor wmegdiarely give him: al. the eaſe he 
would del:ze ; air though 4 it does moderately abate and Th 
mit the! ſeverity of the. Diſtemper ; ut ablututely 1m- 
poſſible, that. he ſhould. diſcern any Alteration in bim- 
ſelf, before the contrary Habic, were perfect{y, a altogether 
and in ; the bigheſt degree | induc'd, and his Body 
throughly ſound and well. As in theſe Inſt ances, you 
cannot fay the Perſons, Land advanc'd any thing fo lung 
as they perccive no ſenſible Chatize in themſelves by the 

K k Abate- 
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Abatement of the contrary weight ; and donot find, that 
their minds are elevated, as it were, in the oppoſite Scale ; 
juſt ſo, in truth, 'tis with thoſe that profeſs Philoſophy ; 
they cannot be aſſured of any Progreſs or Improvement 
if the Soul do not Gradually advance and purge off the 
ruſt of its former ImperfeCions ; but ſtill lye under the 
like, equal Preſſure and Grievance of pure, abſolute, un- 
mixt Evil; till it have attain'd the State of perfe?, Su- 
pream Good ; for the truth on't is a wiſe man cannor 
in a moment of time change from the loweſt degree of 
vice imaginable, to the moſt Heroic PerfeCtion of Ver- 
cue, if he 'only make a brisk Attempt to throw oft Vice 
all atonce; and do not conſtantly and reſolutely endea- 
vour by little and little to lighten the Burthen, and dil- 
poſſeſs the evil Habit of it. 

You know very well how much trouble the Storcs 
create to themſelves by maintaining this Aﬀertion, and 
what ſtrange Concluſions they deduce from it , as for 
inſtance, That a4 wiſe, vertuous man ſhould never perceive 
how he became ſuch ;, but either be quite ignorant, or at leaft 
doubt that ever by little and little, now adding ſomething , 
now ſubſtrating and removing others he advanced ro the 
aggregate PerfeFion of Vertue ; (as if, the total fo inſen- 
ſibly made up were either in it ſelf diforderly and con- 
fuſed, or utterly unknown to him.) 

Beſides if (as they affirm) the change from Bad to 
Good, be either ſo quick and ſuddain, as that he that was 
extreamly vicious in the Morning, may become eminent- 
ly vertuous at night ; or, the whole of it fo caſual, as 
that any- one going to Bed wicked might chance to 
Tiſe a vertuous man next Morning, and having all the 
former days Errors and ImperfeCtions abſolutely remo- 
'ved out of his Mind, might fay to them, as *tis in the 
| Poet, 


ain 
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Vain Dreams! fartiell, like Spefires haſte atvay, 
At the New Light of Vertue's glorious Day ; 


do Yeu think , that any one in the World could be 
ignorant of ſo extraordinary a Converſton; and per- 
featly ſhut his Eyes upon the Beans of Vertue and Wiſ- 
dom, fo fully and manifeſtly breaking in upon his Soul ; 
In my Opinion it any Perſon ſhould have Cenew's 
fooliſh wiſh, and be changed (as *tis reported he was) 
from one Sex to the other ; *cis more probable that ſuch 
a one ſhould be altogether ignorant of the Metamorpho» 
fis , than that any ſhould, from a lazy, unthinking, 
debauch'd Fellow , commence a wiſe, prudent and va- 
liant Heroe ; z. e from a ſottiſh Beſtiality advance to 
the Perfection of Divine Life , and yet know nothing 
at all of the Change. 

"Tis very good Advice , meaſure the Stone by your 
Rule , and not your Rule by. the Stone. But the Stozcs 
have not obſerv'd it, for they, not applying Principles 
to things ; but forcing Things, which have no founda- 
tion of Agreement in Nature, to agree to their Prin- 
ciples have filld Philoſophy with a number of Difft- 
Cculties : One of the hardeſt to be folv'd is this, That at 
Men whatſoever (except him who is abſolutely perfeRt) are 
equally vicious : Hence is that Enigma, call'd Progreſs or 
Proficiency, which though it has puzled the Learned ro 
ſolve, is, in my Opinion, very fooliſh; for, ic re- 
preſents thoſe that have advanc'd a little, and are partly 
free from inordinate Paſſions and Diſtempers- of mind, 
to be as Unhappy as thoſe that are guilty of the moſt 
henious Enormities. And indeed the Aﬀertion- is fo 
abſurd, that their Concluſions neceſſarily deduced from 
it, are enough ro confute it, 'as (which is commonly 
mainrained in their Schools.) That Injuſtice im Ariſtides, 
is equal to Injuſtice jn Phaleris ; That Copardize in 
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Braſides was as great as Corardize in Delon ; and indeed, 
That a fault in Plato was as hainous as in Mxlitus. . Andin 
all Aﬀairs of Lite, they ſeem to rejxCt and avoid the for- 
mer of theſe, as too harſh and ſevere, and to be ſoft- 
ned into Complyance ; but credit and quore the ; latter 
in all their Writings, as Perſons of extraordinary worth 
and Eſteem. , This is what the Szozes aflerr. 

But Me, who. can better agree with Plato, .in this 
Point, finding by Obſertatoon, that in all kinds of E- 
vils, eſpecially that of a weak and unmauag'd Difpo- 
ſition of Mind, there are ſeveral Degrees of more and 
leſs {for herein one Advance difters from another, that 
the miſerable Weight, which .the Soul lyes under begins 
more ſenſibly to abate, whea, Reaſon by little and little 
illuminates and purges the Saul) may be bold to affirm, 
That-the Change from Bad, to Good is very eafily and 
manifeſtly diſcernable ; not, as if one were drawn out 
of a Pit. on a ſuddain.and could give no Account of 
the Degrees of the Aſcent ;. bur fo plain, that. the ſeveral 
fſieps and advances may be computed. 

The Firſt Argument that comes in my mid ts this, 
by way of ſimile, pray examin it. You know the Arc 
of Navigation ; when the Seamen hoiſe ſail for the 
main Ocean, they give Judgment of their Voyage ac- 
cording as the Wind {its.; and compute that in all pro- 
bability in ſo many months they may be able with a fair 
Gale to touch at ſuch or ſuch: a Place. Juſt ſo it is m 
the Study of Philoſophy ; one may, it he mind it, give 
a probable ConjcCture of. a: Scholars Proceedings. He 
that is always.at his buſineſs, conſtantly upon the Road, 
never makes any ſteps or halts, nor. meers with Obſta- 
cles or. Leis in the way ; but under the Conduct of 
Right Reaſon travels ſmoaubly, ſecurely and quietly a- 
long, may be affured, .that he has oge true Sign of a 
Proficient... This of the Poet, _ 
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Add "many leſſer mumbers in Account, 
Tour-total- will to a vaſt ſum amount , 


Holds trye;-not'only as to the encreaſc fo Money, * 
alſs 'rhay 'ſeve as a rule to the knowledge of the 
advance of every thing elſe ; eſpecially of proficiency in 
Vertue : Reaſon, betides * * ordinary Influence requi- 
ring the conſtanty of Application and Addiefs, which is 
neceſſary” ind uſual in all other affairs. Whereas on the 
contrary, the'irregular, proceedings and inconſiſtent filly 
Freed of -ſome Philofophers, do not only lay Rebs 
in 'the way and break the meuſures of a vertuous im- 
provertient, 'But ſeems 'ro give great advantage to vice, 
_ 'cReir- lingring and idling upon their Journey, 

to rerript them” into By-paths,. or over- perfwade them 
to return: whence they ſer our. 

Aſtronomers tell us that Planets, after they have finiſh 
ed their Progreſſive motion, for ſome ſmall time acquieſee 
and” beesme Stationary, as. they term it. Now. in the 
= of 'Philoſophy it is not ſo; there is no point of 

'or Acquiefcence dntiog” ihe whole Procedure ; for 

s nature.of Progreſs is, is be" always advancing, more 

or 'lefs. The' Scales, 'in "which. our Actions wy as it 

were,” weight, cannot at! All ſtand in Equiib>io, bur 

out S5uf i caritinually” either raiſed by the addition of 
obod, or caſt with the Courtterpoilſe of evil. - 

Therefore; as the Oracle told the Cirheans; "That 
they ought to fight continiiafly;” 'day and night : So you 
and every Wiſe Man ought to be perpetually upon your 
guard : And'if you can be affined that you maintain a 
conftitvr” Cothbat with Vice, thar you are always at.en- 
mity 'with' ir, and never” {6 mth as come. to Terms , 
or receive any Diverſi ons, Pleaſures or Avocations, as fo | 
many, Heraldi from the Enenih Camp, in, or; fy to 2. 

ea 


Treaty with it : Then you may, With a great | of 
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Confidence and Alacrity , go on with the management 
of your warlike expedition, and very reaſonably at Jaft 
expe&t a Conqueſt, and enjoy a Crogpn of Righteouſneſs 
for your reward. 
Another - very good Argument to prove, that you, 
by labour. and exerciſe, have quite ſhaken off all ſtu- 
pidity and ſluggiſhneſs of Temper ; and that, yau are 
arriv'd at a perfeftion of Yertue, -is, it for the future 
your Reſolut;zons be more firm, and your application more 
Intenſe, then they were when you firſt ſet. our, Thi 
appears true if you but obſerye its contrary ;. for 'tis 
a very bad ſign, if after a ſmall time ſpent in Tal, 
__ find many and repeated Iytermiſſions, or your af- 
eCtions yielding or cool in the purſuit. 'This may be 
Illuſtrated by what is obſervable in the growth. of a 
Cane, Art firſt ic appears above ' ground wich a full 
and pleaſing ſprout, which by little and little, Tapers 
wiſe, by a.contipued and equal diſtribution of matter, 
riſcs to a very great height, . Towards the Root you 
may obſerve, that there are Formed certain ſteps and 
Joynts which are at a con(iderable diſtance from: one ano- 
ther, becauſe (there) the Juice is plentiful and, ſtrong : 
Bur toward the top the nutriment Particles vibrate and 
palpitate, as it they were quite ſpent with the length 
of their journey ; and thereupon, you ſee, they, form 
themſelves many ſmall, weak: and tender joints, as fa 
| _ ſupports and breathing places. $o it happens with 
thoſe that ſtudy . Ph:loſopby ; at farſt ſetting out they take 
long Steps and make great Adyances ; but if after ſome 
Attempes, they perceive not in themſelves any Alteration 
for the better, but meet with frequent Cheeks and Avo- 
cations, the further they go, ordinarily they faint, make 
any Exeuſes to be off from their engagement, deſpond of 
ever golog through with ir, and thereupon proceed na 
farther. '. But on the contrary, | he that is winged with 


defire, flies ax che propoſed, advantage, and by a ſtout 
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and vigorous purſuit , cuts off all pretences of delay from 
crowding mm upon him, or hindring his Journey. 

In Love, 'tis a Ggn the paſſion is predominant, if 
it the Lover be not only pleas'd in the enjoyment of 
the Belovrd object (for that's ordinary ; ) but alſo rrou- 
bled and grieved at the abſence of it : After a manner 
not unlike this, many Youngſters (as I've obſerv'd) ſtand 
aftefted at the ſtudy to Philoſophy : At hilt, they 
buckle to their work with the greateſt concern and 
emulation imaginable ; but as ſoon as ever they are di- 
verted either by buſineſs or any little pretences ;, the heart 
of their affection immediately flies off, and they fit down 
ignorant and very well content : But 


He that perceives the pleaſing ſting of Love 
Whoſe poignant joy his trembling heart doth move. 


Will not only ſhew that he is a Proficiens by his vertu- 
ous Demeanour and apreableneſs in all Company and Diſ- 
courſe, but it he be called from his buſineſs, you may 
perceive him all on fre, in pain, and uneaſy in whatſo- 
ever he does, whether alone or in company, and fo con- 
cern'd, that he is unmindful of his beft Friends ; rill he 
is reſtor'd to the veſt of his Belov'd Philoſophy. All of 
us ought to imitate ſuch a Noble Example in all our 
Studies. We muſt not. (only) be afteted with good 
Diſcourſe en paſſant 5, as we are with rich fragrant Per- 
fumes (which we never mind but while we are a ſmelling 
to them; ) but it by chance Marriage, an Eſtate, - Love 
or the Campagne take us from our buſineſs; we mult 
ſtill bunger and thirſt after vertue, and by how much 
the more our Proficiency is advanc'd, by ſo much the 
more ought our - Deſire to know what we have not 
attained, - diſquiet and excite us to the further Purſue and 

Knowledg of it. 
The grave Account which Heſiod gives of Proficiency, 
is, in my Judgment, either the very ſame, or comes 
| k 4 very 
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very near to this which I have now ſet down, -, Proficien- 
cy is (lays. ne) When all Difficulties are rewov:d, all une- 
wenneſs Jmooth'd and clear'd, and the way made caſie and 
paſſable 3 [ ſmovih'd by : frequent Exerciſe 3. olear'd by 
Beams of Divine Light, that guild the way to: True Phi- 
loſophy, ] nothing at all of, the Clouds: of Doubr, Error 
or Inconſtancy in good Refqlutions remaining, which are 
as uſually incident to Learners in their firſt Arrempes 
upon Piiloſophy , as Diltraction and Solicitudes are to 
thoſe, who ſayling from-a known Land are beaalm'd in 
the middie: of their Voyagey and cannot diſcover the 
place whence they let our, .or whither they are bound. 
Thus I have known impatient Sophiſters skip. over com- 
mon and ordinary Notions, before they have learn'd or 
atrain'd better { and looſe themſelves in the middle of 
their Journey in fo troubleſom a Mze, that they would 
be willing .to return (it-rlieyi could) to their primitive 
Srate of Dnety, Unaive, Inhreranice, Sextiuna Nobleman 
of Rem?, may ferve for-an Inflance of this. He quit- 
red all Offices and Plages-:ot; Honour, that he might 
more freely. and undiſturbedly.. apply himſelf ' to the- 
Sctudy::of Philoſophy. ' At firſt he mer with many 
difhculties-/,. and finding . himſelf unable to encoun- 
t:r or conquer them, out oh. very Diſpair- and Deſ- 
p-ndency, He: had thoughts of: throwing - himſelf out 
of a littte-boat;. into the River Tyber. + Parallel to. this, 
is a merry Story told of Diogenes of Sinops z when he 
firſt pur. on' his Gown it happened to be at a-tirge, when 
the Athenians celebrated. a Feliaval . with! extrao#dinary - 
Bankets:7-Night-drinking , 'Sports and Pageantry uſual: 
at great:Jolemniies. - The Philofopher,: as the lay-in;the 
Holy-days in vhe corner. af the Streery| muffled-up» in his: 
cloaths,'to try if he could take a:;nap,; hadiforhe running 
thoughts in his head, which check'd the Refdlutions he 
had- takerfi awro a Philoſophical:Life, and troubled him © 
extreamly: . He reaſon d-with himſelf, 'Fhat: there was 
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no' neceſfiry for'his'entring into fo troubleſom and fin- 
gular a way' of Living, 'That he thereby depriv'd bim- 
ſelf of all the Sweets and Pleaſures of 'Life, and the like ; 
while' he was thinking rhus' with himſelf, he eſpy*d (as 
the -Story goes) a Movſt ' venturing toward him, and 
now and'then nibling at'#'mouldy Cruſt , that he had 
in his Pouch. This freht;- which is much, turn'd his 
thoughts,” and made him vex'd and troubled at himſelf 
as much on' the '6rner fides- Whar, ſays he, is the mat- 
ter with thee Diogenes 3"Fhow' ſeeft this tiny Moule lives 
well and is very glad of- thy ſtraps ;' but thou, who muſt 
needs be a Perſon of, quality - forfooth, art. extremely 
ſorry and our of humour, becauſe thou doſt not feaſt up- 
on Down-Beds ; and canſt not - have the gentile Privi- 
lege at this merry Time, to be drunk as well as others, 

Another rational Argument of gradual Proficiency is, 
whitn Avocations are not"frequent upon us; and when 
they happen very ſhort, when the ſubſtantial Rales and 
Precepts of Wiſdom, as 'if they had: been violently dri- 
veri-our, preſently return vpon our mind,and difpoſſeſſes 
all-empty Trouble, arid dilconſolate Thoughts. 

And' becauſe Scholars do not only Fancy to themſelves 
Difficulties big enough: to divert their weak Reſolutions ; 
bur alſo%ofren meer: with ſerious! Perfwaſtons' from their 
Friends to-leave their Sttdies'; and fometimes'ſach ſmarr 
jeſts and*drolls pur upon them, as kave*often diſcouraged, 
frequenttfy* quire-converted the en exvours of ſome : It 
may feentto you a very good” Argument of a Prificcent, if 
yon" find your ſelf indifferent and uncoricerti'd in that 
Point,” As for example; not' ro be cut to the heatt and re-" 
pine, when you are told that {uch' and fich Perſons by 
nathes* four Equais onet, live ſplendidly at'Cobrt, have 
married great Fortunes , or have appeared publicly at 
thehead of a great\nimny” Freeho!ders, that' dre ready to 
vote'for' them for ſome' grear Office or* Repreſentatives 
place.  He-that is neittter diſcompogd* nor very much 
Lc; 4 IT. 2 pleas'd 
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pleas'd at ſuch news asthis, is manifefth in the Right, and 
has Philoſophy by the ſurer handle. For it. is impoſſible 
we ſhould leave admiring things, which moſt Men e- 
ſteem ; if, the habir of vertue were not deeply rooted in 
us. T'o avoid paſſionately, what every one cries down, 
may be in ſome Perſons the effe&t of Anger and Ignorance z 
but utterly to deſpiſe what js admired abroad, is a certain 
Sien of true and ſolid Wiſdom and Reſolution. .- With 
what ſatifation and. Complacency.. many Perſons advanc'd 
to ſuch a height of. Vertue, compare ; oroghl with 
others, and. art out in theſe Verſes. of 


We will not change Vertues' Immortal Crown | 
For a whole Mine of Gold. * | 

Gold # uncertain : But what we poſſeſs 

Is flill our own, and never can be leſs, 


None can deny, but that it was very great in Diogenes, 
to compare his Shifting from the City of Corinth to Athens, 
and from Thebes to Corinth, to the King of Perfia's ta= 
king his Progreſ3 in the Spring to Suſir, in Winter to Baby- 
lon, and to Media in Summer. Nor was it an Argument 
of a much leſs ſpirit in Ageſilaus,, who hearing this ſame 
King of Perſia, ſtyled the Great ; preſently | asked, In 
what 1s he greater than I, if be be not juſter than Iam? Ari- 
ſotle himſelf had exaAly ſuch Notions in the like Caſe ; 
for writing to Antzpater about his Scholar Alexander, he 
fays of him,That be ought not to value. bimſelf in thu refpeR, 
that he was aduanc'd above others, for whoever had a true No- 
tion of God was.really as great as He. And Zeno too deſerves 
to be mentioned, who hearing Theopbraſtus commended 
above any. of the Philoſophers for his. number of Scho- 
lars ; put.it off thus, His Luire:3s indeed larger than mine ; 
but mine has the ſweeter Voices. | | 

From all theſe Inſtances you may colle&t is great 
Truth. "That whenever you do, by ſetting the Comfares of 


Vertue, and the EE and Errors of Study one - 
gain 


- 
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gainſt the other, perceive that you have utter expell'd 
all Emulation, Fealouſie and every thing .elſe that uſes to 
diſturb or diſcourage young men, you may then afſured- 
ly conclude with your ſelf, that you have made very 
laudable Progreſs. -- 

Another Argument of Proficiency in Vertue, is, the At 
teration of your very Style of Writing, and of your #ay 
of managins any Argument or Diſcaurſe. Moſt of thoſe 
that now a days defign for Scholars (in ordinary ſpeak- 
ing) do proſecute almoſt none but popular ſtudies ; to fur- 
niſh out diſcourſe, and make themſelves, as the Phraſe is, 
plauſible men, ſome few of 'them there are,. who like ſilly 
Larks are taken with the glaring Light of Natural Phile- 
ſaphy, and meaſuring them{lves by their own Levity and 
Canceit , think they are able preſently. to attain the 
height of that Science. Others like young Whelps ('tis 
Plato's {imile) love to ſnap and bite at one another ; only 
to gratife a cantentious, ſceptical and ſophiſtical Humour, 
they, by bad Tuition, and ill manag'd Studies at firſt got. 
Some apain, as ſoon as ever they are initiated in the Prin» 
cijples of Logic , preſently commence Sophiſters.. Others 
ſpend their whole time in collefting Sentences and Hiſtors- 
cal Narrations. Theſe (as, Anacharfis faid of the Grecians, 
That he ſaw no occafiou they bad for money, but only to count and 
tell it over) have nothing at all to do, but go about ſing- 
ing and. repeating what they have colleGted into Com- 
m e-Books ; without any other Benefit or SatisfaQi- 
on from their Labours. To thele you may apply that of 
Antiphazes, which one ingeniouſly turn'd to. Plato's Scho- 
lars. -T his Antipbanes faid merrily, that in a certain City 
the cold was ſo intenſe, that words were congealed as ſoon 
as ſpoken, - but that after {ome time they thaw'd and be- 
came audible, ſo that the words ſpoke in Winter, were ar- 
ticulated next Summer : Even ſo, the many excellent Pre- 
cepts.of, Plato, which he inſtill'd into the tender ears of 
bis Scholars, were ſcarce perceived and diſtinguiſhed by 

many 
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many of them , till they grte#-Men; and't "T, $ be 
warm vigorous Summer of their Age, + HIT 


Such a cool” Diſprſirion t6 Vertiie-and: Philofophy, as | 


that Philoſopher faid was-in/ Platos Seholars whery young, 
often laſts in the moſt of us (as was hinted before)-1ill 
our Judgments'grow to ſolid firmneſs and maturity ; 
and we begin to-value thoſe Brecvprr, tht are able to be- 
get a Compoſure and GreetneFof 'iitid ; and diligently to 
trace and foffow thoſe Diſcolſes'xhd"Precepts, 'whoſe'Print 
(as it is in' ®fops Fables) rither looks #moard tha orrward, 
to our (elves, rather thari'ethers. 'Bophveles (aid of Rimfetf, 
that in writitig-Hhis Trazedies; he firſt of all abated ad; 
prick'd the Fambr of ZE/chjls's Invention, then correfted 
the ranknefs, KKturiancy and' over-artifice of his Compoſi- 
trons ; ant laſt of all, changed his very S::/e arid Elocutron ; 
the thing'' whizh is moſt conſiderably perſwafive, and 
which moſt«6f all condirces-ro'girod Manners. Even fo, 
young Students," when they” paf8-from' the fulneſs* atd 
tuxuriaricy -of Fprivate)  Pantgyrec ' and Deciamititi# ; "to 
that more foltd/part of Philoſophy that regulates'nilnaErs, 


and ſmooths'at} rwgged and diforderly: Paſions z they itn: 


begin really rofaftain true and folid - Proficiency. '** HEre- 
upon let me adviſe you this 5 when ever you' ted the 


Wricings, 'or hear the OrationsbPthe Philofophtrss at- 


tend always' things more than ##; and be not taken 
with what is ſablinie, curious' and of a delicate thread 
and contexriire/” thore than that Which is ſtrong,” Ner- 
vous and 'Beneficral. So alfo'in'pernfitig Poems'or' Fiſto- 
ries,, be ſure thr riothing eſcaps you "that is appoſitzly 
faid, in relativh 'tb 'the cultivatin# of Mariners, or the 
calming - wrb8fent; irmoderate Paſſions : Bit xlwhys 
give it a Ne ahd make it ſorely your own. Sationides 
faid, that 4 Stutfent in Philoſophy ſHould be like a BY. 
Fhar labvrigus Creature, when iis artiongſt” Flowers, 
makes-it its buſineſs induſtrivufly to' extract Horiey of 
the flavour indifferently our of thettt'all : And ſometimes 
/ is 
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is obſerv' d to ſuck the juice of thoſe Plants, that very 
many Men either do not very much love, or have #2 
perfect averſion for: So while ſome others i imploy their 
time in reading the Poets ny for diverſion, or for the 
wit and fancy which uſually adorns their Works: : -You 
(my dear Friend) like a Bee amongſt a ſwarm of Dronez, 
obſerve and collect what is (weet , palatable and worthy 
your pains, and ſeem already, by your conſtant cuſtom 
and application, to have attained a perfect knowledg of 
what is eminently good and proper. 

As to thoſe that peruſe the works of Plato and Xenephon 
only for the Styles ſake, and do call out what is Elegant 
and Attical, as the Cream and Flower of thoſe Authors; 
pray what do they do, but 2s it were admire the fragan- 
cy and flavour of Medicinal Drugs, yet at the ſame time, 
either underſtand nor enquire after their Healing and 
Purgative Qualities? Whereas theſe that have advanced 
to a higher degree of Perfe@ion, can extract benchr, not 
only from Philoſophical Diſcomſes , but alſo from every 
thing they ſee or do: And thence draw ſomething that 
may be proper and fit for their purpoſe. I will give you 
ſome Fxamp! les of AZſchylus and other very eminent Men, 
which may be very pat-rothis purpoſe. /E/chylus chanced 
to be a SpcCtator at the Ihmian Games, where ſome 
were engaged at Sword play, ſecing one of the Comba- 
tants wounded, and obſerving that the Theare immedi- 
ately. made a great ſhouting and hollowing upor't ; he 
1gg'd one Jon an Inbabitant of the Ilnd C bios, who fac 
next to him, and whiſpered him thus, Do you ihe what Ex- 
erciſe can do ? He that is wounded holds his peace, and the Spe- 
ftators cry out, 

Oae. Brafides a Lacedemonian C aptain, by chance caught 
a Mouſe among ſome &ry Figs, and being bir by her, 
Jet her go, with this Exclamation: By Heicuies ! There 
3s no Creature ſo little or ſo weak, which cannot preſerve its 
life, if it dares but defend it. 

ET 480 D:rgenes 
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Diogenes may ſerve for a thouſand Inſtances, when he 
fw a Boy drink out of the palm of his hand, he threw 
away his Diſh, which he uſed to carry always with hitn 
in his Wallet. Thus Seduity and Application have a ſingu- 
lar Vertue to make us knowing and able to extract Mo- 
tives to Vertue from every thing that we meet with in the 
World. 

Nor is it a difficult matter to attain ſuch a temper of 
Mind, if the Candidates for Vertue intermix Di/courſe 
and Reading with their Afions; not only being upon 
their Guard, when danger threatens and affaults them 
(as Thucydides ſaid to ſome) but alſo by pratiling when 
alone, and by ingaging Pleaſures, diſputing hard que- 
ſtions, examining Precedents, pleading Cauſes, and (to 
try themſelves throughly) undertaking ſome Magiſtra- 
cy, or Public Office, giving thereby Demonſtration of 
their Abilities. Such Exerciſe ſtrengthens and confirms 
our good Reſolutions; whereas, Thoſe that are not bred 
ro it, but like Novices ſpy out, and catch at any thing, 
that is curious in Books , and pragmatically run away 
with it either to the Exchange, the College, or ſome 
Royal Club or Tavern, deſerve no more the Name of 
Philoſophers than thoſe Puacks, that only truck off vile 
Drugs and Potions, merit the Charafter and value of 
Phyſicians. Thoſe Sophiſters ſeem to me not unlike the Bird 
mentioned in Homer, and to have ſomething of its Lua- 
lity : Whatſoever they catch abroad they preſently 
bring home with them, and cram it into their unfledg'd 
Chicks, their illiterate Scholars, farving their empty Crops 
the while. For as the Poet has it, they neither digeſt nor 
convert what they take into true nouriſhment. 

It is then indiſpenſably our Duty ſo to manage our 
Diſcourſe, that it may be beneficial both to our ſelves and 
others, we not incurring the Cenſure of being thought 
vain-glorious, or arrogant by any ; to be always readier 
30 hear than to teach ; and eſpecially, fo to abate and 

moderate 
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moderate all vehemency and paffionate Lnarrelling about 
trivial Dueſtions, as that we may be able to atrend and 
manage Diſputations with the ſame Indiflerency, as you 
may have feen ſome exerciſe Hurlebats and Cudgelling ; 
that is, to be able to leave the Stage with more fatisfa- 
Ction for having had a true Hit, or coming off Conque- 
ror; than either in having learnt our ſelves, or taught 
our Antagoniſt any manner of Skill by the Engage- 
ment. 

An Evenneſs andMzldneſs of Temper in all ſuch Afﬀairs 
as never ſuffer our ſelves to enter the liſts with Vehemen- 
cy and Paſſion, nor to be hot and concern'd in urging an 
Argument ; nor to ſcold and give bad words, when 
non-pluſs'd ; nor to be very much dejefted, it we chance 
to be quite baffled, is (I think) a true Sign of a great 
Proficient in V ertue. Ariftippus was a great Example of 
this ; for when in a ſet Diſputation he was baffled by the 
Sophiſtry and Forehead of an impudent , wild and igno- 
zant Diſputant ; and obſerv'd him to be fluſh'd and high 
with the Conqueſt. Mel ! fays the Philoſopher, F am 
certain, I ſhall ſleeg quieter to night than my Antagoniſt. 

Not only upon the Cloſe and Event of our Philoſa® 
phical Conteſts , but even in the Midſt of Diſputation, 
we may (privately) take an Eſtimate of this good .Quali- 
ty in Us, which is a Sign of a true Proficient; for Exam- 
ple, if upon a greater appearance of Auditors than was 
expected, we be not afraid, nor in confuſion ; if, at the 
thinneſs of the Congregation, when there are but a few 
to hear us, we be not dejected and troubled ; and laſtly, 
if when we are to ſpeak before a numerous or honou- 
rable Aſſembly, we do not, for want of an appoſite Place, 
ſuch as is fit ro entertain them, miſs the pleaſing Oppor- 
tunity, and ſo ſpoil all for ever. | 

"Tis reported that two, as Famous Orators, as ever were, 
Demoſthenes and Alcibiades were ſomewhat weak and faulty 
in this point, The Timorouſneſs of the foro is known 
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to every $choal-boy;; and as :for Alcibiades , tho he was 
(as mult. be confef{:d) as ſagacieus and bappy. in his 
thoughts 8s. any-man whatever ; yer, for want of alittle 
aflurance in ſpeaking a Thing he very often milcrably 
loſt himſelf, ja his Pleadiogs': for he would faulter and 
make pauſes in the very middle of his Orations, purely 
for want of a {ingle word, or {ome neat expreſſion that 
he had in his Papers, but could not prefently remember. 
To give you another Inſtance of the Prince of Poers, 
Homer ; He: was fo blinded wich an. over-conhdence of 
his Abilities in Poetry, that he has {lipt a falſe quantity, 
and lefr it on Record , in the. very firſt Veile of his 
Iiads. | | 

Seeing then the Learnedeſt Men and greateſt Artiſts, 
have, and may, tail for want -of Caution or 'Confidence, it 
it ought mote -negrly to concern. thoſe thar earneltly tol- 
low Vertue, not to {lip the leaſt Qpportunity; of Improve» 
ment, either by company ,: ar ,otheiwiſe ; and.not over- 
much to regard the 'Fhrong, or. Applauſe:at the Thea- 
tre, when they do exerciſe, or make any foalemn Ha- 
rangue. | Y 

Nor js it enough that one attend, and take care of all 
his Diſcourſes'and Orations3: but , he ought alfo to ob- 
ſerve, that the whole Texor of his Actions be. equal and 
2greeable. - Far if a paſſionate Lover, who bas plac'd his 
AﬀeCtion upon any belov'd Ovyeft, ſecks no, wirnc fles to 
atteſts its ſincerity; but has ſich an-cager defire, when 
alone, and in private, that hke a covered flame, it burns | 
more vigorouſly and twſenfibly for, bzing ſhut up 3 much 
more ought a Moralsft and a Philg/apher, who has-attaia'd 
both the Habit and Exerci/e of Vertue, fit down ſelt-con- 
tented, and applaud bimſclf in private, neither needing 
nor deliring Encomizafts or 4xditers from abroad. 

There+iz an humour in {ome of the Poets, .of ag old 
peeviſh Houſe-keeper, that calls ta his Maid alaud-:.U- 
qo ſee , Dionylia (that is his Maids Name) 1 nm now plea- 
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fed, and have laid by all Choler and Paſſion. Juſt ſuch like 
is the PraQtiſe of ſome, who as ſoon as they have done 
any thing which is obliging and civil, preſently blaze ir 
abroad, and turn their own Heraulds; Such Men ſhew 
plainly that they look beyond themſelves for SatisfaCtion - 
That they are deſirous of Praiſe and Applauſe ; and 
that they never were admitted near Spectators of Ver- 
tue: Never {aw her in her Noble, Royal Dreſ; but 
only had ſome tranſient ſight of her in a Dream or an 
empty airy Phantaſm. And indeed, that they expoſe 
their Actions to the Public, as Painters do their Pieces 
drawn Water-colours { which are Repreſentations of what 
was only in their Imagination ) ro be gazed at, and ad- 
mired by the gaping Multitude. 

Another ſign of a Proficient in Vertue is, if when the 
Proficient has given any thing to his Friend, or done any 
Kindneſs for any One. He not only keeps it to him- 
felf, and does not blab it to any Body, but which is 
more, if he have voted right againſt a Majority of 
byaſs'd Suffragants, withſtood the diſhoneſt Attempts of 
ſome rich and powerful Man, generoully rejzCted Bribes 
when offter'd, abſtain'd from inordinate drinking with 
a Thirſt, and alone, or at Nights, when none fees or 
knows what he does: Laſtly, it we have conquered the 
briskeſt Attempts of Love (as is ſaid of Age/ilaus) If I 
ſay he contain himſelf from ſpeaking of ſuch Actions, 
and do not in Company boaſt of his Performances : 
This I affirm, ſuch a one as can prove and try himſelf 
by himſelf, and be fully fatished in the Verdict of his 
Conſcience, as of an unexceptionable Witneſs and SpeCtator 
of what is right and good, and worthy either of Praiſe 
or Love, ſhews plainly, that his Reaſon looks inward, 
and is likely to reſide with him : And that the Mun 
(as Democritus ſaid ) is accuſtomed to take Satiifation from 


himſelf. 
To 
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T'o borrow a Simile from Hu#bandmen, and thofe 
that are concern'd in the buſineſs of the Fields. 'They 
are always beſt pleaſed ro fee thoſe Ears of Corn, which 
decline, and by reaſon of their fulriefs bend rowards the 
Earth : but look upon thoſe as empty, deceitful and in- 
fonihcant, which becaufe they have nothing in them, 
grow bolr upright, and appear above the reſt. So it is 
amongſt Students in Philoſophy, thoſe that are moſt 
empty headed, and have leaſt firmneſs and folidity, have 
always the greateſt ſhare of confidence, formality and 
ſtifineſs in their Addreſs, look biggeſt, walk with the 
moft ſtare, and rop upon and condemn others, with- the 
higheſt Arrogance and Severity of any living : Bur 
when once their Brains begin to fall and become well 
poiſed with ſolid notions, they look down into themſelves, 
and quite lay aſide that mſolent and arrogant humour, 
which is proper only to Youngſters. 

Give me |&ave to illuſtrate this by one {imile more 3 
When you pour Water into Bottfes or any other Veſlels 
upon its being inſtilled into them, the Air that was in 
them before, preſently flies out and gives place to the 
more ſubſtantial Body : Even fo | is with thoſe that 
have had many good Precepts mſtill'd into them and 
their niinds repleniſhed with ſolid Truths : "They pre- 
fently find, that all empty vanity flies off, that the Im- 
poſthume of Pride breaks; that they do not value 
themſcives for Beard and Gown only ; but bend their a- 
*Qtions and endeavours to the bettering of their rational 
Faculties ; and laſtly, that when they reprove, they be- 
gin at home ; turn the Edge of their Satyr: and Inve- 
Ctives upon themſelves ; even when at the ſame time 
they are civil and complaiſant to all others belide. "Tis 
indeed an Argument of a generous and truly brave 
diſpotrion in a Echolar ; not-'to aflume the Name and 
Character of one, and as fome uſe to do, to put the 
Philoſopher amongſt his Titles : And if any out of reſpect 
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chance to give hum that compellation to be ſurprized, 


bluſh, and with a modcſt ſmile, aniwer him in that of 
the Poet, 


You complement your Friend ; he whom you ſo commend, 
Muſt needs be more than Man , far more then I pretend. 


Aſchylus ſays of a young Woman, that if ever ſhe have 
play'd the Wanton, you may diſcover it by her Eyes, 
and read her Aﬀ/e&ions in amorous Glances and Stru- 
Qtures, which ſhe cannot conceal ; ſo a young Scholar, 
if he be once entred in the Myſteries, and has taſted the 
ſweers of Philoſophy ; he cannot poflibly ſuppreſs his 
Paſſion and Concern for u : His Tongue faulters when 
he would ſpeak its Praiſe ; his Heart is warm with At- 
tection, 


A ſecret flame does run through every part. 


You would admire and love the Afurance and Com- 
poſedneſs of his Looks, the languiſhing AﬀeCtionatenets 
of his Eyes; and eſpecially the wining Decency and 
Agrecableneſs uf his Words and Expreftonz. 

Thoſe that are initiated in the Ceremonzes of the Gods 
run to their Temples at firſt, with a great deal of noiſe, 
clamour and rudenefs ; but as ſoon as the Solcmnity is 
ſeen and over, they attend with a profound filence and 
religious fear : So "ts with the Candidates in Philoſophy ; 
you may perceive a throng, noiſe and puther abour the 
Schoal-doors, by reaſon that ſeveral preſs thicker eager- 
ly, rudely and violently for Reputation more then Learn- 
ing ; but when you are once in, and maniteftly fee the 
great Light, as if ſome Royal ſorine were opened unto 
you, you are preſently poſſefled with a quite difterenr 
notion of "Things ; are ſtruck with filence and admira- 
ton, and begin with Humiliry and a reveregd Com*+ 
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' Poſure, to comply with, and follow the Divine Oracle. 
That which Menedemus ſaid in another caſe, is very ap- 
poſite to this fort of Men, viz. That thoſe that went to the 
Umverſity of Athens, were firſt of ail (Sopht) Wiſe, nex# 
(Philolophi ) or Lovers of Wiſdom ; then (Sophiſtte) So- 
phiſters; and laſt of all Idiors : For how much the longer 
thcy applied themſelves ro Study and Philoſophy ; fo 
much the more all Vanity, Pride and Pedantry abated 
in them, and the nearer they came to pizin, down- 
right, honeſt Men. 

Again, as it is with thoſe that are indiſpofed and out 
ot Order; fome, if a Tooth or Finger do but ake, 
preſently they retain a Phylicianz others ſend for one to 
their Houſes, it they find themſelves bur the leaſt Feave- 
riſh, and defire their advice and aſhiltance ; bur thoſe that 
are either M-lancholical, perfectly delirious, or but any 
ways craz'd in their He:ds, cannot endure ſo much as 
the looks of a Phyſician, but either keep out of fight 
when he comes, or command him to be gone ; being al- 
fogerher inſenſible of their condition : So, in Perfons 
that commit any hainous Crime, or fall into any Error : 
I look upon thoſe as perfeCtly incurable, who take it 1! 
to be admonifhed of their Faulr, and look upon Reproof 
and Admonition as the greateſt Rudenefs and Incivility in 
the World : Whereas thoſe that can quietly hearken and 
ſubmir ro the advice of Friends and Superiors, deſerve 
a more favourable opinionz and may be thought to be 
of a much berter diſpoſition. Bur the greateſt Character 
of hopeful Men, and fuch as may probably be excellent 
Proficients in time, 1s due to thoſe who upon a Commiſh- 
on of a Faulr, immediately apply themſelves to ſuch as 
will reprove and correct them ; who will plainly diſcloſe 
their Grief, ard open their Malady ; who will conceal 
nothing of their Diſtemper, nor entertain a particular 
{ecrer reſpect for thoſe Pericns whom they ſuppoſe 1g- 
norant of them ; laſtly, who make a full Confeg/on of 
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what they have done amiſs, and defire the help of a 
Friend, to .examin and dire& them for the futme. 
Dregenes, | am ſure, was of. this Opinion, he faid, That 
whoſoever would be certainly and conſtantly in the right, muſt 
get either,c a wvertuous good Friend, or an incenſed ill natured 
Enemy to be his Monitor ; the one by gentle admonition to re- 
prove and perſwade him, the other to wak upon him by ſeve« 
rity, and awe him into a vertuous courſe of Life. 

There are a fort of Men in the Wa1ld, that are (6 
vain and fooliſh, as to rake a pride in being the firſt 
Diſcoverers of their own ImperfeCtions: It they have 
but a rent and ſpot in their Cloaths ; or have got a pair 
of torn Shooes on, they are the moſt forward of any 
to rell it in Company ; and which is more, they are 
very apt, out of a filly, empty, arrogant Humour, to 
make themſelves the ſubject of their Drollery, it they are 
of a dwarfſh Stature, or any way deformed, yet, 
which is ſtrange, theſe very Men at the very ſame time 
endeavour to excuſe and palliate the imiernal Imper- 
feAions of the Mind ; and-the more ugly Deformities 
of the Soul, as Envy, Evil-cuſtom, DerraCtion, Volup- 
tuouſneſs, &c. and will not ſufter any one eicher to ſee or 
probe them. 

Theſe are, as it were, ſo many ſore places; and they 
cannot endure to have them toucht and medled with, 
Such Men as theſe (1 may be bold ro fay't) have very 
few ſigns of Proficiency, or rather none ar all. 

Now on the contrary, he that examins his own fail- 
ings, With the greateſt ſeyerity ; that impartially blames 
and corrects himſelf, as often as he does amiſe; or which 
is almoſt as commendable, grows firmer and better by 
preſent advicez.as well as more able and ready to en- 
dure a Reprimand for the future, ſeems to me truly and 
ſincerely ro have rejected and forſaken Vice. 

"Tis certainly our duty to avoid all appearance of evil, 


and tobe aſham'd to give occaſion even to be reputed 
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vicious ; yet evil Reports are ſo incon{iderable to a wiſe 
Man, that if he have a greater Averſion to the nature 
of Evil, then to the Inſamy that attends it, he will. not 
fear what is faid of him abroad, nor what Calumnies 
are raiſed, if ſo be he be made the better by them : 
*T was handfomly ſaid of Dizgenes, when he faw'a young 
Spark coming out of a Tavern who at the fight of him 
drew back : Ds not retire, ſays he, for the more you go 
backward the more you'll be mn the Tavern: Even fo every 
vicious Perſon, the more he denies and palliates Vice, 
the more he aggravates and confirms it, and with ſurer 
Footing goes farther into Wickedneſs, like ſome Perſons 
of ordinary Rank and Quality, who while they aſſume 
above themſelves, and out of arrogance would be thought 
Rich, are made really Poor and Necefiitous, by preten- 
ding to be otherwiſe. ' WT. | 
Hippocrates, a Man of wonderful Skill in Phyſic, was 
very ingenious in this point, and fit to be imitated by 
the greateſt proficients in Philoſophy. He confeſſed pub- 
licly, that he had miſtaken the Nature of the Suzures in 
the Skull, and has left an acknowledgment of his Igno- 
rance upon Record, under his own Hand; for he 
thought it very unworthy, a Man of his Profeſſion, not 
to diſcover where he was in the wrong, ſeeing others 
might ſuffer and err by his Authority, and indeed, ir 
had been very unreaſonable, if he; whoſe buſineſs and 
concern it was to fave others, and to ſet them riphr, 
ſhould not have had the courage to cure himſelf, and 
to dilcover his weakneſs and imperfeCtions in his own fa- 
' Pyrrhon and Bion ( two eminent Philoſophers) have 
given Rules of Proficiency ; but they ſeem rather ſigns 
of a compleat Habit of Vertue, then of a Progreſſive 
Diſpiſition to it; Bion 4old his Friends, that they then 
might be affured of their proficiency, when they could 
endure a Reproof from avy Body, with the ſame indit- 
reg. 44 "5 ; MR 
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| ferency and unconcernedneſs, as they could hear the 
higheſt Encomiums , even ſuch an one as this of the 
Poer : 


Sr, 


Some Heavenly Flame inſpires your Breaſt ; 
Live great, rejoyce, and be for ever bleſt. 


The other, to wit, Py»rban being at Sea and in great 
danger, by reaſan of a Tempeſt that arofe, took par- 
ticular notice (as the ſtory goes) of a Hog that was 
on board, which all the while very unconcernedly, fed 
upan ſome Corn which lay ſcattered about ; he ſhew'd. 
it to his Companions, and told them that they oughr 
to' acquire. by Reading and Philoſophy, ſuch an Apathy 
and Unconcernedneſs in all accidents and dangers as 
they ſaw that poor Creature naturally have. 

The opinion which is faid to be Zcno's is ſomewhat 
quaint, yet may deſerve our conſ:deration ; He faid, 
that any one might give a gueſs at his proficiency, from 
the oblervation of his Dreams; Thus, it he when a 
ſleep, fancied nothing that was immodelt, nor ſeem'd 
to .conſent to any wicked actions, or Giſhoneit intenti- 
ons, but found his fancy and paſſions of his mind nn- 
diſturbed, in a conſtant calm, as it were, alway ſerene, 
and enlightned with the Beams of Divine reaſon. "This 
very notion was hinted by Plato (as I interpret his 
words) where deſcribing and d-lineating how- 'I'yrane 
nical the ſenſitive ſoul is in its nature, and whar manner 
of operations the Phantaſy and irrational Appetite ex- 
ert, when a man is aflcep ; he ſays, a vicious Perſen then 
deligns the ſatisfying indrdinate Luſts, has a longing 
for all forts of meat indifterently, whetker allowed- or 
prohibited ; and ſatisfies his appetite and dcfire in all 
manner of intemperance, which are looſe and uaregard- 
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ed, which in the day time, either the Laws ſhame him 
out of, or Fear to offend, reſtrains. 

Again to illuſtrate by another {imile, as poor Crea+ 
tures that are accuſtomed to the yoak, and well taught 
to follow a track ; never offer to leave it, but go-on 
withour ſtumbling, though he that guides them gives 
them their Head, and lays the Reins on their Backs : 
Juſt fo "tis with thoſe that have their brutal 'part made 
rraCtable, tame and fubje&t to the Empire of reaſon : 
They will not eaſily, either in time of ſleep, or by rea- 
fon of any diſtemper of Body, fall oft from their Al- 
legiance, and ſwear Homage to Rebellious afteCtions, 
but will always obſerve and remember its accuſtomed 
commands, and ſo makes its very inclinations, both more 
ſtrong and more intenſe by exerciſe. 'As therefore thoſe 
brute beaſts that are accuſtomed to labour will not, if the 
reigns be ler looſe, either turn aſide, or offer to leave 
the track or ſtumble in it, ſo it is with the brutal faculty 
of the mind, when it is once made tame and manageable 
by the ſtrength of Reaſon, and eaſily ro be corrected by 

; then it is unwilling careleſly to transgreſs, or ſawcily 
ro diſobey i its Sovereigns commands, or 'comply with any 
in>rdinate Lyuſts, either'in ſleep or ſickneſs but carefully 
obſerves and -maintains its DiQates to which it is ac- 
cuſtomcd, and by frequent Exerciſe, advances ro perfect 
ſtrength, and intention of Vertue: | 

We find even in our own Nature, the ""__ eftets 
of cuſtom. ' Man is naturally able by much' exerciſe, and 
. uſe of a Stoical Apathy, to bring the: body and all irs 
members "into ſubjection ; fo thar, not one Organ ſhall 
perform its ' operation : The Eyes ſhall hot burſt our 
with rears upon the-{;ght of a lamentable object : The 
heart ſhall nor palpitate upon the apprehenſion ' of fear, 
but receive things hit 'to be told or kept ſecrer, and en- 
dure any kind of  {ights with equal indifferency and un- 
concernedgefs. 'Tis much more probable that the facul- 
C454 EF ies LC: 
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ties of the fenſe, may be fo brought in ſubjeQion by 
undergoing ſuch exerciſe as we ſpeak of ; that all its 
imaginations and motions may be {ſmoothed and made 
agreeable to right reaſon, even when we are aſleep, 
and keep not Centry. It is reported of one Stilpon a 
Philoſopher , that he thought he ſaw Neprune in his 
ſleep, and that he ſeemed very much difpleaſed with 
him, becauſe he had not (as was uſual with his Prieſts) 
facrificed an Ox in honour -of him, not in the leaſt 
daunted at the apparition, he thus boldly accoſted it: Nep- 
tune | What's this buſineſs you here complain of ? You come 
hither like a Child, and are angry with me, becauſe I did 
not borrow Money and run in debt to pleaſe you, and fill the 
City with coſtly Odours, but privately ſacrificed to you in my 
own Houſe, ſuch ordinary Vittims as T cold get. Ar this 
confident reply, Neprune ſmilled, and (as the ſtory goes) 
reached him his hand, as an aflurance of his good will 
to him, and told him, That for his ſake he would ſend the 
Megarenfians abundance of Fiſh that Seaſon. 

* In the main, we may conclude thus much, that thoſe 
that have clear and plealant Dreams, and are not trou- 
bled with any frightful , ſtrange, vitious or irregular 
Apparitions in their {leep, may affure themſelves, that 
they have ſome indications and dawnings of Proficiency ; 
whereas on the contrary, where the Dreams are mixed 
with any pain , fear , cowardly averſions from good, 
childiſh exultation or filly grief; ſo that they are both 
frightful and unaccountable, they are as irregular as the 
turnings and windings of the Sea ſhoar ; for the ſoul not 
having attained a 'perfet evenneſs of temper, but being 
under the formation of Laws and Precepts, from whole 
guidance and dilcovery it is free in'time of {leep, it is 
then {lacked from its uſual intenſneſs, and laid open to 
all paſſions whatever. 

' Whether this temper we ſpeak of be an argument of 
Prohiciency, or an indication of ſome other habit, _ 
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has taken deep root in the Soul, grown ſtrang and im- 
moveable, by all the Power of Reaſan, I leave to you 
to con{ider and determin. 

Seeing then an: abſolute Apathy or Freedom from all 
paſſions whatſoever, is a great and divine Perfection, 
and withal, canſidering that Progreſs ſeems to confilt 
in-a- certain remiſſion, and moderation of thoſe very 
paſſons we carry about-us : It unayoidably follows, that 
they that regulars and order their paſh>ns, both with 
relation to one: another, and alſo to the Perſons them- 
ſelves, may ealily find out their differences ;' as for ex- 
ample, firſt they may obſerve from the paſſions compa- 
red among themſelves, whether our deſires be naw more 
moderate then they formerly uſed ro be, fear and anger 
leſs .and more calm, and whether. or no we are more 
_ able to quench the heat-and flame of our paſſions, then 

we uſed to be ? 4s, 
\ Secondly, by comparing them among themſelves, 
as Whether we now heave a greater ſhare of Cont. 
dence, whether Emulation be wichout any -1ixture of 
Envy ; whether we are totally free trom - \icfire of 
Glory or Riches : Ang 

Laſtly, whether we offend ſas the Agr.,i ins (erm it), 
in the Dorian or Baſe or Lydian or Treble Notes, io be che 
more inured to abſtinence «nd hardſ{hip' then other- 
wiſe ; whether we: are unwilling rather than forward ta 
appear in public : And 7 

Laſtly, whether admirers of the Perſons or performances 
of others, or diſpifers both of them. and what they can do. 

As it is a good fign of recovery of a ſick Perſon, if 
the Diſtemper lie in the leſs principle parts of the body : 
So in Proficiency, if vicious habits be changed into more 
colerable paſſions, it is a ſymptom that they are a going 
off, and ready to be quenched. One Phrymes a Mu- 
fitian to his ſeven ſtrings, addcd two more, he was 
asked by the Magiſtrates, whether he had rather they 

| ſhould 
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ſhould cut the upper or lower of them, the Baſe or Tre- 
ble : Now it is our buſineſs to cut off (as it were) both 
What is above and below, if We would attain to the true 
Medium and Equality ;, for Proficiency in the fir{t place 
remits the Exceſs, and ſweetens the Harmony of the evil 
aftetions, which is (according to Sophbacles) The Gluttons 
greateſt pleaſure and diſeaſe. | 

We have already faid, that we ought to imply our 
Judgment about things and apinions, and not ſuffer 
opinions but aCtions to have the greater Efficacy in us, 
and that this is the chiefeſt I1ga of a Proficient. Now 
another manifeſt indication is a delire of thoſe we 
commend, and a readineſs to perform thoſe things which 
we admire, but whatſoever we diſcommend, neither to 
will or endure it : It is probable that all the Athenians 
highly extolled the courage and valour of Miltiades, 
but Themiſtocles (who profelled, that his Trophies and 
Congueſis broke his ſleep, and often forc'd him out of 
his Bed) did not only praile and admire what he had 
done, but was maniteſtly ſtruck with a zeal and emu- 
lation of his performances. "Therefore we may be af- 
ſured that we have prakted little, while we think it a 
vanity to admire thoſe that have done well, and cannot 
poſſibly be raiſed ro an imitation of them. 

To love the Perſon of any Man is not ſufficient, 
except it have a mixture of Emulation, no more is that 
love of Vertue 'ardent and exciting, which does not put 
us forward, and create in our Breaſts (inſtead ot envy 
ta them) a zealous aftzion for all good Men, and a 
defire of equal Perfection wich them ; for as Alcibyades 
ſaid, we ought not only to give our mind to hear the 
diſcourſes of a wiſe Man, and to weep for very Emu- 
lation, but he that is a Proficient indeed, comparing him- 
ſelf with the deſigns and aCtions of a good perfect Man, 
is pricked at the ſame with the conſciouſ/s of his own 
weakneſs and tranſported with hope and dclire ; and 
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big with zrreſiſtible aſſurance, and indeed ſuch an one 
(as Simonides ſays, are like a little - ſucking Fool running by 
the Mothers ſide) as follows obſequiouſly, and deſires ro 
be incorporated into the ſame nature with a good Man 
for this is an eſpecial ſign of true proficiency, to love 
and effe& their way of life, whoſe aCtion we emulate, 
and upon account of an honourable opinion we always 
entertain for them, to do as they- do: Bur whoſoever 
ke is that entertains a contentious or malitious deſign a- 
gainſt h's betters, let him be aſſured, . that he is poſ- 
fefted with a greedy defire of honour or greatneſs 
that he has neither a true reſpeCt or admiration for Vir- 
tue. 

When therefore we once begin ſo to love good Men, 
as not only (according to Plato) to eſteem the wiſe 
Man the only happy,, and him who hears their diſcourſes 

er in their Felicity ; but alſo can admire and love his 
habit, gate, look and his very ſmile, ſo as to wiſh our 
ſelves ro be that very Perſon, then we may be aflured 
that we have. made very good Profiezency. 

This Aſſurance will be .advanc'd, if we do not only 
admire good Men in Proſperity, but like Lovers, who 
are taken ever with the liſping and pale looks of their 
MiRrefles [ Araſpes is faid to have been ſmitten with 
the Tears and dejeted Looks of a mournful and af- 
flited Pomthea] have an affeQion far vertue in its moſt 
mournful dreſs; not at all to dread the baniſhment of 
Ariſtides, the impriſonment of Anaxagors, the poverty 
of Socrates, nor the hard fate of Phocian, but to em- 
brace and reſpe& their Vertues, even under ſuch in- 
juſtice, and upon thoughts of ir, to repeat this Verſe of 
Euripides. 


Hot do all Fortunes decently become — 
A generous, wel-turn'd ſoul? 


This 
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This is certain, he that addrefles himſelf to Vereze, 
with this Reſolution not to be dejected at the appea- 
rance of difficulty, but heartily admires and proſecutes 
Its Divine Perfetion, none of the evil we have ſpoken 
of can divert his good intentions. "To what I have ſaid 
I may add this, that when we go upon any buſineſs, 
undertake any office, or chance upon any affair what- 
ever, we muſt ſer before our eyes ſome excellent Per- 
ſon, either alive or dead, and conſider with our ſelves 
what Plato for the purpoſe would have done in this effair; 
what Epaminondas would have faid , how Lycurgus or 
Argeſilaus would have behaved themſelves, that ad- 
dretfing our ſelves and adorning our minds at theſe 
mirrours, we may correct every diſagreeing word and 
irregular paſſion ; 'tis commonly ſaid , that thoſe that 
have got by heart the Names of the Ides Dattyli, 
make uſe of them as charms to drive away fear, if 
they can but conhdently repeat them ane by one, fo 
the conſideration and remembrapce of goad Men, bc- 
ing preſent and entertain'd in our minds, do preſerve 
the Proficiency in gl affeftions and doubts, regular and 
immoveable, wherefore you may judge that this alfo is 
a token of a Proficient i Virtue. 

You may obſerve further, that not to be in a con- 
fuſion, not to bluſh, not to hide or corre&t your 
Cloaths, or any thing about you, at the uncxpectcd 
appearance of an honourable and wile Perſon, but ts 
have an aflurance, as if you were often converſant with 
ſuch is almoſt a perfect demonſtration cf a very inte!- 
ligent Perſon. 

Ic js reported of Alexander , that one (1) The 144 
night ſeeing a Meſſenger (a) very joy Datyli weze 


the fiift In- 
veritors of Iron works, and of tempering Stee}, who for the 
conveniency of the improvement, commonly lived in th: 


. Mountains, fiily vulgar People fancied them to be Gyants, 
' and that their very Name {which vere Celmis. Diamingm'ze 
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us, and Acmos) were able to fright away any evil Spi- 
rits : Kiapurs & Etdypw, Celnis in Iron-works, is a Proverb 
applicable to any one that is excellent in any Art, 


fully running towards him, and ſtretching out his hand, 
as if he had ſomething to deliver to him, ſaid to the 
Apparition, Friend What news do you bring me! is Ho- 
mer tiſen from the dead? That admirable Monarch 
thought that nothing was wantmg to his breat ex- 
ploits, but ſuch a Herauld as Homer. | 

Conſider this, if a young Man thrive in the world, 
it is cuſtomary for him to deſire nothing more then to 
be ſeen in the Company of vertuous and good Men, to 
ſhew them his whole Furniture, his Table, his Wite 
and Children, his Study, his Diary or ColleCtions , &c. 
and he is fo pleaſed with himſelf, that he wiſhes his Fa- 
ther or Tutor were alive, that they might ſee him in 
ſo good a way of living, and could heartily pray that 
they were alive, to be SpeCtators of his Life and A#i- 
ons. Bur on the contrary, thoſe that have neglected 
their buſineſs, or loſt themſelves in the World, can- 
not endure the fight or company of their Relations, 
without a great deal of fear and confuſion. Joyn this, 
it you pleaſe, to what we ſaid before, for it is no ſimall 
ſign, if the Proficient thus eſteem every little fault a 
great one, and ſtudiouſly obſerve and avoid all ; for 
as thoſe Perſons who defpair for ever being rich, make 
little account of ſmall expences, thinking that little ad- 
ded to a little will never make any great Sum, but when 
they come once to have got a competency , hope to be 
at laſt very rich, advances their deſires ; fo it happens 
in the Aﬀairs of Verrue, he that has not collected 
much, and ſays with himſelf, hat matters it what comes 
after, if for the preſent it be ſo and ſo, yet better days will 
come, but who attends every thing, and is not careful 
that the leaſt Vice paſs uncondemned, but is _— 

an 
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and concern'd at it, fuch a ce makes it appear that he 
has attain'd ſome thing that is pure, which ne brigh- 
rens by uſe, and will not ſuffer to corrupt; for a 
preconceiv'd opinion, that nothing we have is valuable 
(according to Aſchy/us) makes us careleſs and indiffe- 
rent about every thing. 

If any one be to make a dry Wall, or an ordinary 
Hedge, it matters not much it he makes uſe of ordi- 
nary Wood or common Stone, any old Grave Stones, 
or the like; fo wicked Perſons who confuſedly mix and 
bend all their deſigns and actions in one heap, care 
not what Materials they put together ; But the Profi- 
cients in Vertue, who have already laid the Galden ſolid 
Foundation of a Vertuous life, as of a Sacred and Royal 
Building, rake eſpecial care of the whole work, exa- 
min and model every part of it, according to the Plar- 
form of Reaſon, to which Glorious Fabric, we may ap- 
- pty that of Pohcletus (a) an excellent Statuary, To lay 
the trop ſtone, is the great buſineſs and Maſter piece of the 
work, "The laſt ſtrogk gives Beauty and Perfection to 


the whole piece. 


—_ 
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(a)He faid that his work was then moſt difficult. ;-uy a wuy 
$ THAC yeveTai, when the Plaifter came to be wrought by 
ſuch an inftrument, for the ſignification of Jpyy ſee the Ety- 
mologies. maAuxAcryd 0 Y4y@y the Model ot Polycletus, is 
a known Proverb, for any thing that is exquiſite and exatt. 
See Eraſe. Adag. 
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